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INTRODUCTION 


This fourteenth edition of the International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion gives the reports of the various Ministries of Education on educa- 
tional progress in the school year 1951-1952. Most of these reports 
were first presented and discussed at the XVth International Con- 
ference on Public Education, convened jointly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, and the remainder were received after 
this Conference. 

Preceding the fifty-four reports of the Ministries will be found 
the customary world survey of educational developments in the 
period under review. From this survey it is clear that certain specific 
educational problems were the common concern of the education 
authorities in almost all countries, despite the particular form they 
took in each of them. Almost throughout the world educational 
costs rose, for example, enrolments increased at all levels, teachers 
and buildings were in short supply, and structural changes were 
being made at secondary level. The details given of the solutions 
reached in each country to these common problems, form one more 
contribution to the work of comparative education and to an under- 
standing of the major evolutionary trends in education in the modern 
world. 

Our warmest thanks are due to the authors of the reports, and 
to all members of the International Bureau of Education Secretariat 
who have helped to prepare this volume for the press. 


P. ROSSELLÓ 


Assistant Director 
International Bureau of Education 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSPECTION TS 


’ In a world of increasing complexity, the school administrator has to 
shoulder more responsibilities than in the past, and their scope is wider. 
Specialization being the order of the day, his problems often grow beyond 
those of pure administration and become technical in kind. ; 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the Ministries of Education 
are establishing new directorates and services, and councils or committees 
of study and inquiry into new territory. x 

The need to lighten their burden is leading some central administrative 
bodies to transfer certain responsibilities to the regional or local authorities. 
In this way it often becomes possible for the persons directly concerned, oe 
. such as teachers and parents, to participate in school administration and 
organisation. With a view to mitigating the effects of too wide a distribution 
of administrative powers, some countries are trying to group small units è 
‘unable to function efficiently into larger and more powerful units. These $ 
-apparently contradictory trends, towards centralization and decentraliza- 
tion, are characteristic of educational advance at the present time. 

| Practically everywhere the expansion of school inspection is proceeding 
hand-in-hand with a change in the view taken of the task of the za 
» inspectorate. That task is quite as much a matter of encouraging, guiding F. 
and facilitating the work of the teacher, as of controlling school efficiency. 
‘The appointment of educational advisers is significant. In the majority A 
of cases the question of inspection appears to be closely linked with the ate 
position of private schools ; a condition of the granting of government aid 
. to these schools is an extension of the right to control them. ` yi 
M Considerable progress was made by the United Kingdom (England à 
- and Wales) in the year under review in determining the status of the 
" voluntary schools, which forms part of the implementation of the Education 
… Act, 1944. By the end of 1951, out of 9271 voluntary schools in England 
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(roughly one-third of the total), 2733 had been granted “aided ” or 
comparable status, and 2883 had become “ controlled ”. 

In France, the “ Barangé Act ” established an educational grant of 
1000 francs per pupil per term for both public and private primary schools. 

In Finland, the special committee appointed to report on school 
reorganisation recommended that the school directorate be made more 
elastic and its members authorized to take personal decisions in regard to 
current matters without submitting them to a collective decision. This 
committee also recommended that a new department be established within 
the school directorate to deal with adult education. In addition to the 
inspectors, whose function is mainly an administrative one, educational 
advisers were appointed as an experimental measure in a number of towns. 

In Denmark, the trend towards greater administrative autonomy 
continued. Education directors and heads of rural school districts are now 
authorized to approve and revise school curricula in agreement with the 
local authorities. 

In the Netherlands, the reform plan for coordinating the country’s 


educational system was submitted to the States-General, and the two. 


acts covered by the plan were submitted to parliament. 

An internal reform of the Ministry of Education was in preparation 
in Belgium, with a view to separating the Ministry’s ‘ functional ” from 
its “ institutional ” activities. Work on the standardization and centrali- 
zation of all educational statistics continued. Legislative provision was 
made for granting financial aid to private schools on certain conditions, 
and a subsidy to all forms of private training colleges covering 100% 
of staff salaries and non-contributory pensions. 

The report from Switzerland contains interesting details about the 
measures adopted or under discussion in the year under review concerning 


the aim of education, the place of religious instruction, and the control 
of private schools. 


The report from the German Federal Republic gives details of the 
texts of new laws passed in the various Länder concerning the status of 
private schools, the internal administration of schools, free schooling, the 
collaboration of parents, and other matters. 
The Federal Ministry of Education of Austria set up a special com- 
mittee to examine ways and means of improving school organisation and to 
ake recommendations. 
€ The organisation of the inspection of secondary education was completed 
in Portugal. Itis now effected by one chief inspector and four inspectors, 
who are selected from among university professors and secondary teachers 
with not less than ten years’ service. The school census system was 
er event of the period under review in Italy was the submission 
Ji E w school reform law. 
to pariaman Me EN Savia states that, despite the short time the 

The a of administration of public schools had been in operation, 
reorganisa ae iving important results in the year under review in the 
oe. copies of the new Councils on Education, Science and 


Culture. made for the reorganisation of the 


Turkey, plans were being de for 
ie ofiedveation, with a view to eliminating external pressure on the 
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Ministry, and for: the establishment of an adult education and a teach 
training directorate each with its own service for securing the advice d 
specialists. It was decided that school inspectors should not be limited to 

mere ‘‘ checking ”, but should also act as leaders, advisers, and educators. - 
Local societies for the study of educational problems were formed in the 

towns. 

In Egypt, the year under review saw the implementation of the new 
education law making the Ministry of Education the sole administrator 
of primary schools and, with a view to retaining the local imprint of these 
schools, providing for the establishment in every educational zone of an 
advisory committee presided over by the zone controller and with three 
local residents nominated as members by the Ministry of Education. 
The law also lays down that every provincial council is to include in its 
annual budget a sum for primary education purposes equal to 66% of the 
total extra taxation levied on agricultural land. 

Four new advisory councils were appointed in Israel, on fundamental 
educational principles, problems related to the implementation of a State 
system of education, adult education and culture, and the education of 
Arabs, respectively. 

In Jordan, the educational systems of the Western and Eastern Banks 
were being unified. 

In Lebanon, a beginning was made in the period under review with 
the envisaged administrative reform by a general inquiry into the state of 
education. This inquiry will be studied carefully by the higher centre of. 
education, with special attention to the implementation of the measures 
now being proposed in respect of private schools. The regional administra- 
tive units concentrated their efforts on adapting teaching to economic 
conditions. A number of new inspectors were appointed. 

With a view to decentralizing administration, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Persia took steps to enlarge the powers of the provincial directors 
of education and authorized them to establish their own budgets, appoint 
primary and secondary teachers, fix school holidays, supervise examina- 
tions, and so on. The Ministry also conferred new powers on headmasters. 
The division of the country into school districts was under consideration ; 
the director of education of each such district would have the same powers 
as those of the director of a department of the Ministry. 

It was decided in Iraq to form a special permanent committee, con- 
sisting of the leading officials of the Ministry of Education, to implement 
decisions and recommendations concerning, among other matters, school 
administration and inspection. The primary schools were attached to the 
local liwa authorities, financial matters remaining under the control of 
the Ministry of Education. 

One outstanding event of the period under review in India was the 
preparation of a draft outline of the “ First Five-Year Plan ” of educational 
development. à 

In Burma, the legislature approved a proposal for the compulsory 
registration of all private schools. The administrative machinery of the 
Ministry of Education was strengthened in a number of respects, and 
new inspectors and assistant inspectors were appointed. 

The most important event of the year under review in Ceylon was the 
passing of “ Education (Amendment) Act No. 5 of 1951”. So far as 


h: 
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administration is concerned, the new law provides for the establishment 
of a central advisory council appointed by the Ministry of Education 


and freé primary and secondary education, and lays down certain 


conditions which unaided or independent schools must fulfil. Other 
developments included the implementation of a decentralization scheme, 
the appointment of a chief inspector, and the establishment of an 
educational publications board. 

In Thailand, the establishment of two new education departments 
coincided with the 60th anniversary of the Ministry of Education. These 
two departments, corresponding to a fission in school administration 


- necessitated by the country’s new system of education, cover respectively. 


pre-primary, primary, special, and adult education, on the one hand, and 
secondary education and teacher training, on the other. 
Two new inspectorates were established in the year under review, 


in Indonesia. 
In Cambodia, three inspectors were added to the primary inspection 


staff. 
In Japan, opinion in favour of re-examining the board of education 
system, originally established to decentralize educational administration, 
is growing. 

The report from Australia states that there were further signs in the 
period under review of the trend towards decentralization. The New 
South Wales Education Department, for example, created five more 
„area directorates, following the success of the first such directorate, 
set up in 1948. District officers, head teachers, and local school committees, 
moreover, were delegated functions that previously were the responsibility 
of the central office in the capital city. Emphasis in the duties of school 
inspectors moved more and more from inspection and assessment to leader- 
ship advice and encouragement of teachers. 

Details are given in the report from Canada of changes made in school 
administration in various provinces, including the reorganisation of the 
Education Department of Nova Scotia, the appointment in Ontario for 
the first time since 1943 of a Minister responsible solely for education, an 
extension of the larger unit system of school administration in the same 
province, and the formation of new inspectorates in Quebec. With the aid 
of a large grant, the Canadian Education Association began a five-year … 
programme to improve educational leadership and supervision in Canadian — 


communities. 
Progress continued in the 


number of small units of education ; 
year under review that number fell from 78,000 to 72,000 ; ten years ago 


it stood at 115,000. Another marked trend was towards giving opportu- 
nities to teaching staffs, parents, and pupils to help decide how the schools 
should be run from the point of view of both organisation and curriculum. 

The report from the Dominican Republic states that the new education 
act has considerably enlarged the responsibilities of the National Council. à 
s In Salvador, the envisaged technical and planning section was \ 
established in the Ministry of Culture in the period under review, with the 


task of studying the state of education in the country and of making reports y 
echnical and administrative, 


United States in the reduction of the 


al administration. In the course of theses 
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The primary and secondary inspectorates were reorganised in Vene- 
zuela. The existing twenty-four primary school zones were grouped into 
six large zones coming under the control of the central office, and, so far : 
as secondary education was concerned, the country was divided into zones … 
coming under the control of specialist inspectors for each subject in the 
secondary curriculum. = 


EDUCATION BUDGETS 


The question arose last year as to how far the budgetary restrictions, 
that then appeared imminent, would affect education in the year now 
under review, 1951-1952. From the information received from the Ministries _ 

of Education, it is clear that the fears entertained in this connection were, = 
to say the least, premature. 

Wherever expenditure was diminished, only certain items in the 
education budget were affected, and almost invariably that budget as a _ 
whole was increased. $ 

It would be incorrect to assume, however, that i increase in expenditure 
invariably meant real progress in education. This increase was in most 
cases offset by the rise in the price level in general, and costs of school 
building and materials and living costs in particular, the latter in turn 
entailing an increase in teachers’ salaries. 

At the same time the material expansion of education, necessitating 
the appointment of a larger number of teachers, absorbed a good proportion 
of the new credits, without leading to any substantial improvement in 
education in general. Y 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), in spite of a call from 4 
the government towards the end of 1951 for the strictest economy, the =) 
estimated expenditure of the Ministry of Education and of local education ~ 
authorities for the financial year beginning 1st April, 1952, reached the “ue 
record figure of £328,000,000, or nearly £10,000,000 more than the estimate 5 
for the previous year, and in the United Kingdom (Scotland), educational : 
expenditure was in the region of £40,000,000 in the year under review as 
compared with £35,000,000 in the previous year. 

In France, the budget of the Ministry of National Education increased 
= from 156 milliard francs in 1951 to 203 milliard francs in 1952. The 
ae additional budget for equipment also increased in these two years, from 
0 32 milliard francs to 41 milliard francs. Qt 

The public education budget in Belgium increased from 6,078,821,000 es 
francs in 1950 to 6,982,018,901 franes (about 10.5% of the total State | 
budget) in 1951. p: 

In the year under review the general budgets of the various Lander tn 
y of the German Federal Republic totalled roughly 12 million marks, a 
oe _ marked increase over the corresponding total for the previous year. 

In Iceland, the education budget rose roughly from 36 million kroner 
in 1950 to 46 million kroner in 1951, largely on account of increased salaries 
ind the appointment of new primary and secondary teachers. 

` The budget of the Ministry of National Education of Portugal a 
amounted in 71952 to 525,099,366 escudos, representing an increase of a 
30,594,113 escudos as compared with the previous year. : 
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The estimated expenditure of the Ministry of Education of Italy 
for 1952-1953 amounts to roughly 205 milliard lire, representing an increase 
of 10.6% as compared with the 185 milliard lire for the year under review. 
It is anticipated, moreover, that supplementary credits will be required, on 
account of increases in salaries. 

In Greece, out of the State budget for the year under review of 
8,291,000 million drachmas, 472,440 million drachmas were earmarked 
for expenditure by the Ministry of Education. 

In the period under review the budget of the Ministry of Education 
of Turkey amounted to about £T 202 million, as compared with roughly 
£T 188 million in the preceding year. 

In Egypt the education budget amounted to £E 30 million in the year 
„under review, as compared with £E 23 million in the previous year. 

The education budget of Liberia increased from $724,983 in 1951 to 
$1,439,287 in 1952, and thus for the first time exceeded a million dollars 

à Re the education budget for the year under review was 
maintained at the same level a: i it i 
Se ere s that for the preceding year, despite certain 

The following figures indicate how the education budget of Israel 
has increased almost fourfold in three years: 1949-1950: £I 2,386,000 ; 
1950-1951 : £1 4,075,000 ; 1951-1952 : £1 8,280,000. #5 Na 

In Persia, the public education budget for the period under review 
remained at the same level as for the previous year. 

In India, the funds allotted to education continued to increase in the 
year under review. The education budgets of the various states totalled 
roughly 470 million rupees, and that of the central Ministry of Education 
roughly 60 million rupees. Estimated expenditure during the first phase 
of the First Five-Year Plan amounts to 1230 million rupees. 

In Ceylon, the year under review was marked by an outstanding 
increase in the public education budget to roughly 129 million rupees as 
compared with roughly 108 million rupees in the preceding year. 

The funds allotted to education in Indonesia increased from 255 
million rupees in 1950 and 565 million rupees in 1951, to 912 million rupees 
in 1952. 

In Burma, substantial increases were made in the period under review 
in the provision of funds for various items, equipment in particular, in the 
education budget. 

Budgetary allocations for education increased in Thailand in the year 
under review. This was due more to a rise in the cost-of-living and cost 
of labour than to expansion. 

In Vietnam, the budget of the Ministry of National Education rose 
by almost 50% from about $21 million in 1951 to nearly $42 million 
in 1952. 

The national education budget of Cambodia increased by nearly 
26 million piastres to a total of over 125 million piastres in the year under 
review. 

In Laos, the public education budget increased by 5,872,456 piastres to 
a total of 42,191,112 piastres in 1952, representing 16.83% of the general 
budget. 

“The public education budget of Japan increased by about 35% to a 
total of 53,161 million yen in the fiscal year 1951. This figure does not 
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include the estimated expenditure on education by local public bodies 
of 114,200 million yen during the same period ; the opinion is held that 
expenditure in connection with compulsory education should be met by 
the State. 

Throughout Canada, at both the provincial and local levels, the cost 


of education continued to rise sharply in the year under review, the averag 
increase being more than 10% over the previous wane FX 


The report from the United States indicates that in terms of purchasing 
power school revenues in the period under review were maintained at 
about their previous level, but that such revenues represented a smaller 
percentage of the national income. 

The education budget of Mexico amounted to nearly 428 million pesos 
in 1952, and thus exceeded the national defence budget for the same period 
of just on 329 million pesos. 

The budget of the Ministry of Education of Cuba amounted to con- 
siderably more than 83 million pesos in 1952, representing an increase of 
over 25 million pesos as compared with the previous year. The increase 
is mainly due to the appointment of more teachers and the reorganisation 
of rural schools. 

In the Dominican Republic, the education and fine arts budget 
-reached the unprecedented total of $4,279,308. 

In Guatemala, the public education budget amounted to 8 million 
quetzals, a figure exceeding that of the national defence budget by 2 million 
quetzals. 

The budget of the Ministry of Culture of Salvador amounted to over 
19 million colons in 1952. This figure represents 15% of the total State 
budget, does not include supplementary grants made to the Ministry, and 
is over three and a half million colons higher than the corresponding 
figure for the previous year. 

In Colombia, the education budget for 1952 was 10% higher than 
that for 1951. 

The Ministry of Education budget in Venezuela for 1950-1951 
amounted to 122,197,425 bolivars, representing an increase of 597,672 
bolivars as compared with the preceding year. 


Scuoot BUILDING 


The question of school building is becoming one of the major concerns 
of the authorities, even in those countries which prided themselves before 
the war on making adequate provision in this connection. 

It was, in fact, impossible to foresee many of the innumerable 
difficulties in this regard with which the authorities are now faced. 

They are being called on to cope with the continued growth of the 
school population at all levels, with a general rise in building costs that 
in some cases is complicated by a shortage of materials, with the ever- 
impending threat of a reduction in their budget, and with the steadily 
rising educational, hygienic and architectural standards of new schools. 

Many of the reports from the Ministries of Education speak of im- 
mense achievements in this field during the year under review, but the 
main impression is nevertheless that the resources at present available are 
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becoming more and more inadequate in relation to the rising scale of 
needs. In some countries the school authorities are fully aware of the 
gravity of the problem, and are attempting to meet it half-way through 

-~ the standardization and rationalization of school building. They are also 

GEN endeavouring to simplify administrative procedure in this connection, 

X and to enlist the help, in rural areas in particular, of the local population. 

W In rural areas also, the centralized type of school seems to be gaining favour 

NEA as a means of solving school building problems. 

eae New buildings are more and more needed in France, and 3000 primary 

classrooms were built, and 135 secondary and 55 technical establishments 

= — rebuilt, modernised or expanded, in the period under review. The imple- 

mentation of the higher education building programme continued. The 

work of standardizing school furniture and materials was pursued, and 

administration in regard to school building was decentralized, so as to . 

eae préfets to subsidise building projects up to a maximum of 50 million 

rancs. 

E, In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), 444 new primary and 
secondary schools were occupied in 1951 (as compared with 309 in 1950), 
and 15 new nursery schools were finished. 

In Belgium, 21 intermediate schools were placed under construction 

in the period under review. i 

The school building problem is still acute in Switzerland, on account 
of the increase in population. The report from that country gives details of 
what was achieved in this connection in the various cantons during the 
period under review. 

In the German Federal Republic, the drawing up of model plans for 
schools continued. Despite the expenditure by the Lander of hundreds of 
millions of marks on school building, the need for new schools continues 
to be felt. 

In Austria, 300 primary schools have been built since the close of the 
war. The Federal Ministry of Education recently published the suggestions 
drawn up by school architects during a congress on rural schools. QUE 

The reports from the United Kingdom (England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Northern Ireland) give details of the difficulties, in the shape of 
shortages of funds, materials and steel, which have had to be overcome in 
order to adapt school building programmes to current needs and posers 
lities. New building regulations were issued in England and yae ne a 
year under review, providing simpler and more flexible ee ar 2 nee 
in spite of increased building costs, the maximum net cost per pup ; 
by the Ministry of eee Gr for prim: 

intained. 3 

Mo a spe duortaee of materials and labour, the ee sue 

building programme in Norway has been divided into ES rt ne 

first of these, only those buildings essential for compulsory education 

wan ae Mu work was undertaken in the period under review in 

Finland, to a total of 6 milliard Finnish marks. A considerable proportion. 

of the new premises are to become “ central ” schools with accommodation 
for boarders, non-boarders being transported by a school bus service. 

à In Denmark, too, “ central ” schools of this type are being built, as 

the rural authorities prefer to build such schools rather than expand or 


ary schools and £240 for 
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reconstruct the small isolated schools, which have in consequence been 
abandoned or used for other purposes. In this way a curious decrease in 
the number of school buildings has occurred, which, in the year under 
review, was of the order of 5%. At the beginning of that year, an estimated 
1500 building operations remained to be made in connection with the 
implementation of the school reform, at a total cost of some 400 million 
crowns. Previously 400 such operations had been completed. During 
the year under review the Ministry of Education was able to earmark only 
40 million crowns for this purpose. A 

In the period under review the greatest school building activity in 
Spain occurred in the field of vocational education, and expenditure in 
this regard amounted to over three-and-a-half million pesetas. 

Under the terms of the “ Centenary Plan ”, the construction of new 
schools continued in Portugal in the period under review. Some 298 
primary schools totalling 539 classrooms were placed under construction, 
4 secondary schools were completed, and 12 vocational schools, each with 
accommodation for 1000 pupils, were under construction. 

A central office for school buildings and equipment was set up in 


* Italy in April, 1951, and during the year under review completed a detailed 


* survey of the buildings of State secondary and higher schools. A competi- 
tion among architects and engineers was organised for the best plans of 
one-, two- and five-room schools with living quarters for the teachers. 
The new office is now completing a study of the very complex regulations 
governing the erection of school buildings, with a view to bringing them 
into line with changed social requirements. 

Expenditure on the purchase and maintenance of school materials 
and the building and repair of primary and secondary schools in Greece 
amounted to 7324 million drachmas. A total of 286 classrooms were built 
and 781 were repaired. ; 

` In Turkey, the credits for school building, earmarked in that country 
in the budget of the Ministry of Public Works, amounted to £T 1,222,654, 
and £T 1,000,000 for secondary school buildings. A total of 573 primary 
schools were built. 

The decreeing of free primary and secondary education and the 
resulting increase of the school population have led the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Egypt to draw up a ten-year school building programme and to 
allocate £E 1,000,000 per annum for its implementation. In the period 
under review 1593 new classes were built. 

In Israel an allocation of £1 2,000,000 for new school buildings was 
made in the year under review from the country’s development budget, 
and £I 1,000,000 was contributed by the municipal councils, but these 
sums did little more than alleviate the critical shortage of school buildings 
all over the country. The new immigrant settlements were given priority. 

In Jordan 27 school buildings were erected in the course of the period 
under review. 

The construction of 25 primary and secondary schools was completed 
in Persia in the year under review, and construction was begun of 79 such 
schools, 5 primary training colleges (3 of which are now almost finished), 
and 9 boarding schools for nomad children. 

- The Ministry of Education of Iraq drew up plans for the contruction of 
primary, intermediate, and secondary schools and the extension of existing 
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buildings, and allocated the sum of 1,966,000 dinars for this purpose. 
Sums for school building were also allocated by the local authorities. One 
boys’ and two girls’ secondary schools were completed, and 3 teachers’ 
training colleges. 

Despite a restricted budget, the Ministry of Education in Afghanistan 
began the construction of new schools in the provinces. New schools were 
occupied in various localities, including Kabul and Katagan. 

In Ceylon the building programme for ‘‘ Central ”, ‘‘ Senior ” and 
“ Junior” schools was accelerated in the year under review. 

In Burma the construction of 240 middle and high schools was 
completed. 

In Thailand the reconstruction of schools devastated by the war was 
completed. In spite of the rising cost of building materials and labour, 
the building of new schools, especially primary and rural post-primary 
schools, proceeded satisfactorily, and 65 of the latter type of school were 
placed under construction. 

Indonesia is another country which has suffered heavily through the 

destruction of her school buildings and their requisition for military pur- 
poses. A few new schools have been built and others repaired, but the 
limited nature of the funds available makes it impossible for the authorities 
to implement the necessary plan of rehabilitation and modernization as 
quickly as they desire. 
Thanks to contributions from the people themselves, and an increase 
In government credits (15 million piastres in the year under review as 
compared with about 6 million in the previous year), considerable progress 
was made in Cambodia with the school building programme. 

During the first two terms of the year under review, 225 schools and 
993 classrooms were built in South Vietnam. 

_ Expenditure on school building amounted in Laos in 1951 to 2 million 
plastres. 
ate ee causes of the critical shortage of school buildings in Japan 
ONE 5 enon Ane to the war, and the prolongation of compulsory 
building + À oe iscal year 1951 government expenditure on school 
On shots ake Aloha to 4300 million yen, but a number 
shifts a day. 8 © operate on the basis of two or even three 

The Ministry of Education of New Zealand has published a buildin 

code for primary schools, which, together with the Pas plans de 
published, will serve as guide to the local authorities and help simplify 
administrative procedure, In the year under revi f 
rooms were completed, and 320 were begun. The impact increased 
birth rate began to make itself felt at post-primary EA orth ae ae 
the estimated annual increases of pupils at this level new secondary 
schools are already being planned and constructed and existing schools 
expanded. 

In Canada expenditure on school building in 1951 totalled roughly 
140 million dollars. 

In the United States a nationwide survey of school facilities is now 
being made by the Office of Education. Preliminary returns indicate a 
current need for over 300,000 additional classrooms which will cost over 
8000 million dollars, and by 1960 it is estimated that this need will have 
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doubled. About 1200 million dollars were invested in primary and secondary 
school facilities during the year under review. The new schools are acquiring 
the “new look ”, being often of the one-story type, located on spacious 
sites away from the congested areas, and planned to house the entire 
educational programme. 

Thanks to a national school buildings campaign, and help from private 
individuals, 3008 schools have been built in recent years in Mexico, and 
493 schools placed under construction. j 

Ten big eight-room and six-room schools were built during the year 
under review in Cuba, and a number of one-room and two-room schools 
in the rural areas. 

An important development in the Dominican Republic in the 

year under review was the elaboration of a two-year school building 
plan. The estimated cost of the 65 schools envisaged is $6,240,000. Some 
54 houses were awarded by lot to teachers. 
p The report from Salvador states that it will take many years and large- 
scale investment of capital before the country’s school building problem is 
satisfactorily solved. In the year under review grants were made for the 
immediate construction of 4 large schools in the capital. 

In Venezuela a total of 360 million bolivars was allocated for the 
implementation of a national school buildings programme, and a buildings 
office was created to draw up the plans of the schools envisaged. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


STATISTICAL Data 


In the United Kingdom (Scotland) the number of schools in 1951 was 
3171, being 23 more than the preceding year. Pupils totalled over 818,000, 
and this figure will increase considerably in the near future. 

It is estimated that the increase in the number of children of compul- 
sory school age in Denmark will reach its peak in 1957. The number of 
children who continue at school after the compulsory age is also increasing, 
and in 1957 the total increase in the number of pupils in Copenhagen and 
the larger towns will probably be in the region of 50% as compared with the 
period under review. 

In Italy the number of primary schools increased from 37,148 in 
1949-1950 to 37,586 in 1950-1951. A competitive examination is being 
organised to fill 15,000 new primary posts. 

: In the year under review 1692 primary schools were inaugurated in 
Spain. 

In Greece 23 new public and 52 private primary schools were opened. 

In Turkey the number of Primary schools increased from 16,964 in 
1951 to 17,534 in 1952. The total number of pupils attending these schools 
in 1950 was 1,659,799 (of whom 623,210 were girls). x 

In Liberia the number of schools rose from 270 in 1950. to 335 in 
1951, and the number of pupils of all categories by 2585. 

Enrolments in the primary schools in Israel catering for children 
of the compulsory age group from 6 to 14 increased in the year under 


review by 23.7%. 
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In Persia 296 new primary classes and 20 new primary schools were 
opened in Teheran, and 800 new primary classes and 250 new primary 
schools in the provinces. Total enrolments in primary and secondary 
schools were 40,996 higher than in the preceding year. : 

E It is hoped to open a thousand new village schools in Afghanistan 
during the coming five years. y 

The report from India stresses the tremendous efforts made in the 
various states in connection with the opening of new primary and basic 
schools, particularly in rural areas. 

In Burma 1000 new primary schools were opened and 2440 new 
primary teachers were appointed, in the period under review. 

The number of primary schools in Indonesia increased from 23,743 
to 24,642. ` Wan 
Primary enrolments in Vietnam rose from 298,791 in 1951 to 404, 
in 1952, and this increase necessitated the appointment of 1805 new 
teachers. é A 

In Laos 37 new elementary schools and 1 private school were opene 
in the year under review. 

In the Philippines the number of primary schools increased from a 
to 22,520, a gain of 630, and the number of primary teachers from 74,885 
to 76,027, an increase of 1142. : 

In Japan the number of primary schools increased in 1951 by 236, 
enrolments by 232,198, and teachers by 18,104, according to statistics 
supplied with the report. À 

The report from New Zealand states that a dominating factor in the 
educational field in that country today is the spectacular increase M 
school enrolments. - 

. In Mexico 600 new primary teachers (men and women) were appointed 
in the federal district and 1902 in the provinces. In the provinces 969 new 
primary schools were opened. 


In the Dominican Republic 2 urban and 8 rural primary and 13 tempo- 
Tary emergency schools were inaugurated. 

In Salvador 95 new primary schools were opened in the year under 
review, and the first two of the envisaged experimental schools began to 
ee In the preceding year primary enrolments had increased by 

473. 


In Honduras the number of primary schools increased by 151 and 
primary enrolments by 10,927. 

In Ecuador 95 new primary schools were opened in 1950-1951, and 
primary enrolments increased by 9473. 


Primary enrolments increased in the year under review in Venezuela 
by 16,288, and this necessitated the creation of 200 new primary posts- 


ESTABLISHING AND PROLONGING COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In the period under review it was decided in Belgium to pos 
compulsory education from 14 to 15 years of age as from the s ane 
holidays in 1953. The step necessitates a general reorganisation OÙ p 


‘ay 
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primary education and the complete transformation of the fourth primary 
grades. Two committees were appointed to study the various problems 
arising in connection with the implementation of this measure, and to 
draw up a draft law for submission to parliament. 

The report from the German Federal Republic states that two Länder, 
Bavaria and Württemberg-Baden, each passed a new law concerning 
compulsory education. The period of compulsory, full-time attendance 


-at school remains as before at eight years, but at the request of a munici- 


pality or group of communes an education authority may require children 
residing in the area concerned to continue in the ninth year, if they are 
unable to give evidence of having found employment. 

Changes were made or were being considered concerning the pro- 
longation of compulsory education in Switzerland in the cantons of Bern, 
Zurich, St. Gallen, Luzern, Nidwald, Zug and Ticino. 

The compulsory education act in Persia requires the Ministry of 
Education to introduce the provisions of the act in any region where the 
available means for so doing are deemed adequate. Such introduction was 
made in 13 localities in the period under review. 

Given the present shortage of funds and trained personnel, the 
government of Pakistan has provisionally fixed the duration of compulsory, 
free education at five years. East Bengal has fixed a period of ten years for 
the establishment of such education, and other states a longer period of 
twenty years. Sind has brought nearly half its territory within the orbit 
of compulsion, and hopes to complete the work within six years. 

In India, work continued on the gradual universalization of compul- 
sory, free education for all children, in the first instance, in the 6 to 11 age 
group. Compulsory education committees were formed in all the important 
villages of the State of Delhi to enforce attendance at school. Compulsory 
education has now been introduced in about one-seventh of the territory 
of Assam and in almost all the municipalities of Uttar Pradesh. 

In Ceylon, the Education (Amendment) Act of 1951 fixes the period 
of compulsory education from 5 to 14 years of age, and thus amends the 
1947 ordinance which fixed the upper limit of this period at 16. 

In Burma, the year under review was the second year of operation 
of the five-year compulsory education experimental project being made in 
the suburban area of Rangoon. The age group for compulsion-was 7 to 9 


"as compared with 7 to 8 in the preceding year. 


In Laos, a law passed on 9th April, 1951, institutes compulsory, free — 
education for a three-year period for all children residing within a radius 
of one kilometre from a public school, and a complementary law passed 
on 26th January, 1952, requires the establishment of an elementary 
school, provided sufficient funds are available, in any locality where the 
number of children is deemed adequate. : 

In Canada, the school leaving age was raised from 14 to 15 and 
provision made for more effective reinforcement of the attendance regula- 
tions in Newfoundland, 

In the Dominican Republic, a technical committee drew up a law on 
compulsory education, and this law was passed by parliament. í 
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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The gradual application of the 1950 plan of educational activities 
continued in the year under review in the nursery-infant schools of Belgium, 
and conferences and study-groups were organised to give the staffs of these 
schools instruction in the plan. : 

Pre-school education made considerable progress in Italy, both in 
regard to enrolments and the size of teaching and administrative staffs. 
In 1949-1950 and 1950-1951, infant schools numbered 11,979 and 12,380 
respectively, and the latter year saw an increase of over 32,000 in enrol- 
ments and of 760 in the number of mistresses. 

In Austria, kindergartens and enrolments increased from 573 and 
37,281 respectively in 1945-1946 to 1117 and 52,734 respectively in the 
year under review. In the latter year, moreover, supervision was placed 
in the hands of special inspectresses, and meetings were organised to keep 
kindergarten staffs informed of the latest developments in pre-school 
education. à 

In Greece, 12 public and 26 private nursery-infant schools were 
inaugurated in the year under review. TEN 

The Ministry of Education in Turkey drew up a plan for the establish- 
ment of nursery-infant schools. A R 

In Lebanon, special attention was paid to kindergartens and other 
pre-school establishments in the period under review. Their number was 
increased in densely populated areas, where the need for them is greatesi 

Enrolment in the public kindergartens in Israel increased by 32.2%. 
These schools cater for children from 3 to 6 years of age, and become 
compulsory at the age of 5. À 

. In Japan, the number of kindergartens (national, public and private), 
mistresses and pupils increased by 355 and 1534 and 19,770 respectively 
in 1951 as compared with 1950. 

Every endeavour is being made in Liberia to provide the primary 
schools with as many kindergarten teachers as can be trained locally 
and abroad. 

> In Canada, the first kindergarten classes to be operated in connection 
with the public school system of the province were opened in the year 
under review in Prince Edward Island. 

The report from Mexico states that the number of nursery-infant 
schools continued to increase, and that the network of such schools is 
gradually extending over the whole country. 

At the close of the period under review, there were 66 kindergartens 
in Ecuador, with a total of 7643 children and 174 mistresses. 

The reorganisation of the system of pre-school education in Salvador 


was completed in the year under review, and 34 new kindergarten mistresses 
was appointed. 


PRIMARY CURRICULA AND METHODS 


The revision of the 1936 primary curriculum was still under examina- 
tion in the year under review in Belgium. The experiment of district 
examinations gave evidence of being an excellent means of checking the 
efficiency of the new methods. The remaining signs of opposition to the 


SS ee 
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sentence method of learning to read were tending to disappear. The 
experimental work continued on the modernisation of the teaching of 
arithmetic and elementary arithmetical operations, local history and 
geography, and feminine crafts. ea 

In France, the ministerial committee on grammar and spelling reform 
continued its work on the simplification of spelling rules. It is believed 
that the conclusions this committee reaches will be of considerable interest 
to teachers of French in the overseas territories of the French union and 
abroad. 

The report from the United Kingdom (Scotland) states that teachers 
are becoming increasingly aware of the needs of their pupils as individuals, 
and are freely adopting group methods of instruction, with consequent 
gain to both the able and the retarded children. The endeavours of the 
inspectorate in the year under review were largely directed towards ensuring 
that the recommendations contained in a recent memorandum on the 
primary curriculum were understood and adopted by teachers. In the 
United Kingdom (Northern Ireland), the use of activity methods at the 
primary stage is increasing, especially in the infant classes. 

Sex education having been introduced in Norway as a compulsory 
subject within the framework of physiology and hygiene, the Ministry of 
Education appointed a committee in the year under review to draw up a 
detailed syllabus of the subject. 

In Finland, a law on the reorganisation of primary education was 
submitted to parliament, whereby primary education would include 
intermediate education, which has hitherto formed the first stage of 
secondary education. After seven years’ work, the new primary curriculum 
was completed and brought into force. 

A revision of the curricula of the various levels of education is con- 
templated in Iceland, and teachers and headmasters were asked during 
the year under review to submit proposals in this connection. 

The report from the German Federal Republic includes a number 
of interesting details of the changes being made in the various Länder 
in curricula and methods. 

In Austria, the experimental work in rural classes continued, and some 
185 primary and 28 senior primary schools took part in it. 

In Italy, the educational council appointed to draw up curricula for 
all the educational levels and categories envisaged in the reform project, 
submitted its report to the Ministry of Education and to parliament. 
The council’s work was based on the following two principles : (a) adapta- 
tion of time-tables and curricula to children’s intellectual and physical 
capacities ; (b) effective recognition of the freedom of the teacher to 
choose textbooks and to arrange and adapt the curriculum. 

The necessity of reforming existing curricula and methods is the root 
of the work now being done in Greece by the higher council of education 
and the teachers’ conferences. 

The Councils on Education, Science and Culture of the various 
constituent republics of Yugoslavia drew up new curricula for several 
types of school. The Council of the People’s Republic of Croatia, for 
example, completed a new curriculum for the six-year schools, which 
gives more emphasis to practical education and less to general education, 
and introduces homecraft and bookkeeping. All the republics drew up 
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a new curriculum for the top classes of the eight-year schools. The Council 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia issued instructions . 
concerning schools giving a general education. 

All the elementary schools in Egypt were converted into primary 
schools in January, 1951, and the period of compulsory education pro- 
longed from 5 to 6 years. Special committees were appointed to modify 
curricula. Supplementary studies in agriculture, industry, commerce and 
domestic science were planned to give a practical background to boys and 
girls who have to start earning their living after finishing their primary 
schooling. 

In israel, a special committee was appointed to draw up a minimum 
curriculum for all primary schools which is adapted to children’s basic 
needs and their environment, stresses education for citizenship, and 
continues to foster the spirit of pioneering and self-sacrifice. 3 

In Lebanon, a general plan of educational reform, whereby existing 
curricula would be made to conform to modern conditions, was under 
examination by the Ministry of Education. A committee was appointed 
to examine the revision of textbooks in the light of the proposed reform 
and with all due attention to the complicated problem of bilingualism. 

In Afghanistan, the modifications introduced into the primary 
curriculum in 1950-1951 are proving highly satisfactory. Textbooks for 
the new curriculum were published in the course of the year under review. 
Examination failures diminished by 60%, which both dissuades pupils 
from leaving school and increases enrolments. It was decided that only 
the regional language (Pushtu or Persian) should be used and taught in 
the lower primary classes and that the teaching of the second national 
language should begin in the 4th year, by which time the pupils have a 
good command of their mother tongue. 

The research bureau of the Ministry of Education in Indonesia is at 
present studying the question of revising the primary curriculum. The 
guiding principles for this work are that children are the most important 
persons in any educational system, and that such system should be based 
on the development of their character, intellectual and moral growth, 
and vocational competence, and should give special emphasis to subjects 
promoting the power to express thoughts and feelings. All the textbooks 
in use before Indonesia’s declaration of independence have been abolished, 
and their replacement by textbooks in keeping with the country’s new 
cae and written in Indonesian is one of the most urgent educational 

asks. 

The new primary curriculum was brought into force in all schools in 
Vietnam in the year under review. Tt is practical in character, attaching 
importance as it does to physical education, singing, handicrafts, national 
history, and civics. 

The consultative committee of the Ministry of Education of Cambodia 
decided to establish a basic elementary cycle comprising the infant, 
preparatory, and elementary classes. The medium of instruction at this 
stage will be the vernacular. An intermediate class will be established, in 
which the medium will be French, and which will prepare pupils for 
their promotion into the second primary cycle. | į 

A major development in the Philippines in the period under review 
was the use of newer techniques and activities, such as the integrative- 
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activity programme, pupil guidance and counselling, and preparation 
of curriculum materials by local bodies. 

In Japan, the revision of courses of study begun in 1950 was completed | 
at the end of 1951. It has clarified the nature of each course, draws a 
clear distinction between courses with unit organisation and those with 
non-unit organisation, makes the allocation of teaching hours more elastic, 
and increases the emphasis given to the national language and moral 
education. 

In Australia, new curricula were introduced at the beginning of 1952 
jn three of the six states: New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia. Certain changes were also made in the curricula in Tasmania. 
The new curricula more closely adjust the levels of attainment demanded 
to the capacities of the majority rather than of the gifted few, reduce the 
amount of material prescribed in mathematics, modify the teaching of 
reading and writing, and tend to give greater emphasis to social studies. 
Several states now have the curricula under constant revision by com- 
mittees on which practising teachers serve. That curriculum change is 
becoming a continuing process in Australia is exemplified by the decision 
of the Education Department of Western Australia to publish its new 
curriculum in loose-leaf form to allow of ready amendment at short 
intervals. 

Curriculum revision is also a continuing process in Canada. Particular 
attention was given in a number of provinces in the year under review to 
improvement of methods in the teaching of reading. An unusual experi- 
ment in curriculum building was got under way in Saskatchewan, whereby 
officials of the Education Department, parents and teachers are together 
making a comprehensive survey of primary education with the aim of 
reorganising the primary programme of studies. Two provincial com- 
mittees, representing the lay public and professional educators respectively, 
are working in close cooperation. - 

In the United States, too, parents are cooperating more actively than 
was formerly the case on curriculum committees at local, city and state 
levels. Present experimentation in civic education is working in the 
direction of providing more laboratory experiences in citizenship for pupils, 
and; to induct youth into active civic life, arrangements are made for them 
to cooperate with adults in working to improve the community. There are 
many systematic efforts to identify and develop individual ability of all 
kinds, and schools are giving special attention to gifted children. 

In Cuba, a committee was appointed in 1951 to reform the primary 
curriculum in the light of the experience gained so far with the 1944 
curriculum, and has already submitted its report. The committee charged 
with the revision of the rural school curriculum has also submitted its 
report, to the committee of inspectors. : 

As part of the reform of all levels of education begun in the preceding 
year, new curricula were published in the year under review in the Domi- 
nican Republic. 

The Ministry of Education in Salvador undertook an inquiry with a 
view to including in the primary curriculum new subjects concerning 
national affairs and State activities. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


STATISTICAL DATA 


In many countries enrolments in secondary schools are increasing 
considerably, new schools being opened as a result, while in others such 
enrolments are decreasing to some extent, steps having been taken to 
guide certain pupils towards a vocational rather than an academic course. 

The main increase of enrolments at this level in Italy has been in the 
middle schools. In 1950-1951 they had 31,124 more pupils and their 
number was increased by 17. Enrolments in the classical and scientific 
lyceums, on the other hand, have slightly decreased. ` 

In Spain, one secondary institute was opened in the year under review, 
and the construction of another was begun. 

In Luxemburg, the rate of enrolment in secondary schools bas 
returned to normal. In the year under review and the preceding year it 
yas even slightly lower than that of the years immediately following 
the war. 3 

In Sweden, the practical middle schools totalled 20 at the close of the 
period under review, and this type of school is developing rapidly. 

In the year under review 4 grammar schools and 29 annexes to secon- 
dary schools were inaugurated in Greece. 

In Turkey, 37 junior and 3 senior high schools were inaugurated. 

_ In Israel, enrolments in secondary schools (including vocational and 
agricultural schools and continuation classes) increased by 3720, i.e., by 
17.4%, as compared with the preceding year. The government’s inability 
to maintain secondary education was forcing local school boards to increase 
their support of the community high schools or to establish municipal 
Schools of their own. A number of such schools were, in fact, opened in 
the year under review. 

. _ In Persia, 12 new secondary schools were opened in Teheran and 30 
in the provinces. 

Despite shortage of qualified teachers, the Ministry of Education in 
Afghanistan transformed 5 intermediate schools into secondary schools. 

In India, the governments of the various states are going ahead with 


their programme of opening more secondary schools, particularly in the 
rural areas, 


In Indonesia, 27 junior and 2 senior hi 
in the year under review. 

Secondary enrolments continue to rise in Vietnam. They increased 
from 10,398 in 1951 to 13,533 in 1952. 

Every endeavour is being made in Cambodia to expand secondary 
education. The opening of the lower classes of three new secondary schools 
is envisaged. The college at Kompongcham is to be promoted to the rank 
of a secondary school. 

Enrolments in the secondary schools in the Philippines reached the 
record total in the year under review of 215,498, being an increase of 20,103 
over the preceding year. 


igh schools were inaugurated 
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In Japan, enrolments and number of pupils at the upper secondary 
schools are increasing considerably, while at the lower secondary schools 
an opposite trend is to be observed. 

In Mexico, 69 new secondary schools were opened in the year under 
review, and secondary enrolments increased by 21.6% as compared with 
the preceding year. 

The Ministry of Education in the Dominican Republic opened one 
new secondary school. 

In Salvador, 17 new junior secondary schools were opened, with a 
total of 1000 places. Secondary enrolments have increased almost fourfold 
in five years. ~ 

In Venezuela, 28 new sections in existing secondary schools were 
opened during the period under review. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


The committee on the baccalaureate continued its work in France in 
the year under review. It is felt that large changes in this connection can 
be made only within the framework of extensive educational reform. 
New sections were experimentally established for the second classes, and, 
on reaching the first classes in 1953, will lead to new baccalaureates 
corresponding to sections A’, M’ and C’. Given the likelihood of increase 
of enrolments in the next few years and the existence of financial difficulties, 
this project will have to be generalized by stages. 

In Belgium, the reform of intermediate education continued, and 
reached the first year of the second stage (children of 15 to 16 years of age). 

The report from the German Federal Republic gives details of a number 
of structural changes made in the period under review. The old-type 
Mittelschulen were transformed into Realschulen in North Rhine-West- 
phalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, and Hesse. In Hamburg the 7th school 
year was in operation for the first time as the initial year of the new secon- 
dary school. In Bavaria and Berlin the 9th year of the grammar schools, 
suppressed under the Nazi regime, was re-established, and a similar step 
is contemplated in Lower Saxony. New selection techniques were experi- 
mentally adopted for the transfer from the primary to the secondary 
school in, for example, Hamburg, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg-Baden, whereby 
promotion is based on the recommendation of the primary teachers and 
special committees, intelligence and ability tests, and selection procedures 
carried out over a number of days. 

The Ministry of Education in Denmark appointed a committee to 
examine what changes might be desirable in existing provisions concerning 
the examination mellemskole (middle school), the realklasse, the girls’ 


high schools, and the “ preliminary ” schools, and in certain examination 
regulations. 

In Spain, the mixed Spanish-Moroccan baccalaureate, was abolished 
and replaced by the Moroccan baccalaureate with a seven-year course of 
study. 

In Yugoslavia, work was begun on the revision of the secondary 
school curriculum. The senior stage of the secondary course is to cover 
four years instead of the existing five. A draft law on secondary schools 
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was under discussion, and also the question of a thorough reform of the 
more traditional schools, which for a long time have remained almost 
unchanged and are therefore not adapted to modern needs. Teaching 
staffs took an active part in these inquiries. : 

* In Egypt, the idea is prevalent that an academic secondary education 
is superior to a technical one as given in the intermediate schools. To 
combat this idea, a new law put the two categories of education on one and 
the same level, and provided for a unified curriculum in the first two-years, 
thus enabling a pupil to transfer from one category to the other. 

- It was decided in Iraq in the year under review to reorganise secondary 
education. This level of education is not to be limited, as in the past, to 
preparation for university studies, but is to be extended so as to provide 
training for practical life. : : : i 

In Pakistan, boards of secondary education were established in East 
Bengal and Karachi. It is intended to reorganise secondary education 
so as to make it a complete stage in itself, and not a mere feeder to the 
university as it is at present, and to relate it more closely to the pupils 
needs and aptitudes and practical life interests. An attempt has therefore 
been made to introduce some sort of vocational differentiation at the 
senior stage by providing, side-by-side with academic or general schools, 
other types with a bias towards technical, commercial, and agricultural 
occupations. 

In India, both the central government and the state governments are 

- faced with the problem of diverting a large number of children from the 
purely literary secondary courses to those leading to various occupations 
and professions. In the year under review the central government decided 
to set up a commission to make a comprehensive survey of secondary 
education in the light of this problem and recommend a suitable pattern 
of reorganisation. 

In Canada, the final report of the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education was published at the beginning of the year under 
review. It contains forty-five recommendations for improving the training 
offered by high schools for pupils not proceeding to university education. 
In New Brunswick the high school course, formerly terminating at the 
end of grade XI, was extended to include an extra year. In this and one 
other province, changes were made in the system of marking examinations. 

In Cuba, implementation continued of the reform begun two years 
ago, which involves the prolongation by one year of the baccalaureate 
course and the division of secondary education proper into two sections, 
one for the baccalaureate in arts, the other for the baccalaureate in science. 

In the Dominican Republic, a girls’ baccalaureate in letters and arts 
has been instituted, in order to provide ample opportunities for general, 


artistic and domestic education for girls not wishing to take up a university 
career. 


CURRICULA, METHODS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Reference is made in the reports from the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales, and Northern Ireland) to the changes decided upon in the new, 
secondary (predominantly grammar school) leaving certificate, the 
examination for which was held for the first time in 1951. In the United 
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Kingdom (Scotland), progress was made in framing suitable courses for the 
junior secondary schools, there was a welcome widening of courses in 
such schools, particularly through the introduction of practical activities, 
and the Department of Education instituted a special inquiry into the 
most suitable courses. à 

In Ireland, many secondary schools availed themselves of the increased 
assistance given by the State to introduce one or more science subjects 
into the curriculum, and science is now taught in a large proportion of 
such schools. 

Towards the close of the year under review the Ministry of Education 
in Sweden adopted standard curricula for the practical middle (junior 
secondary) schools, with a view to securing a certain measure of uniformity 
among them. s 

The Ministry of Religions and Education in Norway duly renewed 
the permission granted to certain secondary schools to make changes in 
their time-tables and curricula. The subjects introduced into. the curri- 
culum on this authorization included specialist courses in physics, domestic 
science, commercial courses, psychology, philosophy, and modern 
languages. ; 

In the German Federal Republic, numerous changes were made in 
secondary curricula and examinations. The general trend is towards 
reducing the subject content of curricula, making them more elastic, 
introducing optional subjects, and, in all Länder giving much more import- 
ance to art education. The innovations made during the period under 
review include what is called ‘‘co-administration”’ by the pupils, the aim 
of which is to teach children to take their share of responsibility in the 
school community. 

School record cards were introduced experimentally into secondary 
schools in Austria. As the result of recommendations made by a conference 
of secondary inspectors, experiments were made with a view to encourag- 
ing the use of teaching methods involving spontaneous activity. 

The report from Belgium states that the natural science and geography 
courses given in intermediate schools are becoming increasingly concrete. 
The system of courses in a second and a third language was revised. Further 
evidence was forthcoming of the value of the institution of housecraft 
sections in the first stage of intermediate education. 

In the Netherlands, new methods of selection (probationary classes, 
psychological tests, etc.) were being tried with the pupils of the classical 
humanities section. 

In Italy, the national education centre on secondary education 
undertook research in twenty secondary classes organised for the purpose, 
with a view to bringing teaching methods up-to-date. 

A law published in Greece in 1951 provides for the divisions of second- 
ary education into a three-year junior stage, and a three-year senior stage 
consisting of a classical and a physics-mathematics section. Steps had 
already been taken in the year under review to implement the second of 
these measures. 


One educational trend in Yugoslavia is towards ridding the secondary 
curriculum of all items which do not contribute to learning about the 
principles of development of nature, society and thought. The teaching 
of modern languages is under active discussion. A new philosophy syllabus, 
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covering the principles of Bay chology, logic, and dialectical materialism, 
in the year under review. 

ee ES ee with its policy of decentralization, the Ministry of 
Education in Egypt decided that the examination following the two 
preparatory years in secondary schools is to be a local examination for 
which the education zone concerned is to be responsible. A second session 
promotion examination, moreover, is to be open only to candidates failing 
in only one or two subjects. — Bek Pes | 

The application was begun in Liberia of a new plan for science and 
mathematics teaching in the government high schools. fa 

In Afghanistan, an up-to-date curriculum was established for girls 
secondary education. New secondary examination regulations, aiming at 
revealing a pupil’s real capacities, were adopted. | 

In all provinces in Pakistan, the secondary curriculum has been 
revised in the light of national requirements. A. 

In India, the government of Bihar set up a school examination board 
to organise and conduct the matriculation examination. 

In Ceylon, the selective test of admission to senior secondary edu- 
cation, as required by the “ Education (Amendment) Act of 1951 ”’, was 
held on an experimental basis in the course of the period under review. 
The same act effected changes in the regulations concerning the languages 
to be used or taught in secondary schools. 

In Laos, examination of a plan entailing changes in the junior second- 
ary curriculum was begun by the Ministry of Education; the schools 
affected are the lycées, the colléges, and the training colleges. 

In Australia, examinations for admission to various categories of 
secondary education were discontinued from the beginning of 1952 in 
Victoria, and henceforth such admission will be made on the basis of 
selection by selection committees furnished with lists of the candidates 
ranked in order of merit by the primary teachers concerned. 

The report from Canada gives details of the further progress made in 
the period under review towards the provision of courses designed to give 
a well-rounded general education for pupils not proceeding to the university 
or completing their formal education at some stage of the high school. In 
general, the pattern is to limit specialization to the last two years of high 
school, and confine training in the earlier grades to general courses in 
academic subjects and optional exploratory courses in vocational and 
cultural subjects. 

A national conference on secondary education was held in Mexico 
in 1951, whose conclusions, prior to their general adoption, are being tried 
out experimentally. 

A number of decrees and regulations were issued in Colombia in the 
year under review, whereby the 


) secondary college curricula were revised 
and syllabuses for the various ty 


pes of baccalaureate established. 
In Venezuela, plans for the revision of s 


econdary curricula were 
drawn up. 


In Ecuador, endeavours to improve the standing of teaching in the 
secondary schools with a baccalaureate course included the institution 


of a record card for each pupil, and better use of the time devoted to 
directed studies. 


| 
y 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Some twenty new proficiency certificates and vocational and technical 
diplomas were established at national level during the period under review 
in France. The institution known as the Promotion du travail organised a 
number of courses for labourers, skilled workmen, technicians and engi- 
neers, which generally take place in the evenings or on Sunday, and which, 
apart from the material advantages deriving from a rise in social status, 
give participants the satisfaction of personal improvement and develop- 
ment. A law was drafted for the establishment of general and technical 
university faculties for workers. 

In the United Kingdom, the demand for part-time technical education 
in England and Wales continued to grow, both in the evening and day 
classes, and in spite of a reduced number of people in receipt of grants, 
there was a slight increase in the numbers of full-time technical students. 
The total of students enrolled in further education classes in Scotland 
showed a slight decrease in 1951, but in the particular field of technical 
education there was an encouraging increase of nearly 50% in the number 
of young workers attending classes during their working week. Arrange- 
ments were being made in Northern Ireland in the year under review for 
reorganising the Belfast Municipal College of Technology, and there was 
continued steady progress in broadening the scope of the further education 
provided in the technical schools. 

The report from Ireland gives details of the progress made in the 
period under review in the field of vocational education, including a 
strong demand for admission to all whole-time day courses, and the organi- 
sation of courses leading to diplomas in social, rural and economic science, 
of adult discussion groups meeting in conjunction with the Young Farmers 
Clubs, of short intensive courses in rural engineering and farriery, and of 
courses in rural building construction. . 

The volume of work involved in the coordination of vocational with 
general education in Belgium became such that all matters concerning 
this coordination are now discussed together at the conference of general 
directors of education. The senior vocational education council drew up 
preparatory studies for a general revision of vocational education status, 
girls’ technical schools, and the system of teacher recruitment. 

A committee was appointed in Luxemburg to draw up detailed curri- 
cula for theoretical education on the basis of the model apprenticeship 
programmes drafted by the professional organisations. The same committee 
is to draft. the regulations referred to in the law on the organisation of 
vocational education, which had its first reading in parliament towards the 
close of the period under review. For the first time, the financing of the 
vocational education centres was made a separate item in the 1952 budget. 

Several more Länder of the German Federal Republic in the year 
under review raised the period of compulsory part-time attendance at the 
vocational agricultural school to three years. In contrast with other types 
of vocational school, this period was formerly two years. The prolongation 
may in some cases be applied only locally. New rules on the administration, 
maintenance and inspection of vocational schools were promulgated in 
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Rhineland-Palatinate, and a law on vocational schools was under discussion 
by the Bavarian parliament. 

In Austria, enrolments in girls’ vocational schools had increased by 
nearly 50% as compared with 1945. For the second year in succession the 
technical and senior-industrial secondary schools awarded a certificate 
comparable with the baccalaureate. = 

Modifications to the vocational schools act came into force in Norway. 
All salaried craft and industrial instruction was thus for the first time 
subject to official approval, and provision was made for appointing a 
committee on the coordination of vocational schools. A committee was 
appointed for the implementation of the apprenticeships clauses of the act, 
and steps are now being taken to appoint local committees to control 
apprenticeships in their area. 

A new vocational school at secondary level was opened in Iceland. 

A general plan was drawn up in Italy for the syllabuses of examinations 
in about 70 trades. As an experiment 26 industrial, 5 agricultural, and 
9 girls’ vocational schools were established and gave satisfactory results. 
The reorganisation of the arts and crafts schools was well advanced, 
and plans were drafted for the reorganisation of music conservatories. 

The report from Spain gives special emphasis to the question of 
vocational education. The administration of vocational education was 
detached in 1951 from the directorate of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, and made into a separate body called the “ directorate of education 
for work ”. The new directorate is supported by vocational education 
committees at national, provincial and local levels. Within the framework 
of the national five-year plan, 5 schools of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, 1 school of industry and mining, and 1 marine and fishing school 
Were inaugurated in the year under review. Work proceeded with 2 voca- 
tional guidance and apprenticeship schools and new technical schools 
were opened. 

In Portugal, vocational curricula were revised in the year under 
review, in fulfilment of the vocational education reform promulgated in 
the preceding year. ay ý 

The report from Yugoslavia contains a list of the principles on which 
the future development of vocational education is to be based, and which 
were drawn up as the result of special studies made in the period under 
review. 

Short, mobile vocational courses were established in Turkey, and 
gave promising results. Several new vocational schools and new courses in 
existing schools were also established. 

Provision was made in Egypt for the creation in technical schools 
of an orientation course to equip candidates getting a 60% total in the 
secondary certificate examination for higher education. 

Two new vocational schools, one being for girls, were opened in 
Persia, bringing the total of such schools to 11, with 1410 pupils. i 

The industrialization of Iraq is calling for the steady expansion of 
technical education. An advisory committee appointed by the ee 
of Education made a detailed study in the period under review of the 
present state and future requirements of technical education. The recom- 
mendations made by this committee include re-equipment of workshops, 


the recruitment of specialist teachers, and a complete revision of curricula. 
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It is proposed to open general, commercial, technical and homecraft 
secondary schools whose diplomas will rank equal with those of the tradi- 
tional secondary schools. 

In Afghanistan, the teaching staff was reinforced and the equipment 
completed of the recently founded institute of technology, and special 
attention was given to the development of the electricity, automobile, and 
civil engineering sections. Enrolments at this institute are increasing 
steadily. The school of commerce improved the standard of its teaching. 

In Pakistan, the Council of Technical Education prepared schemes 
for the reorganisation of technical education, and proposed the establish- 
ment of a minimum of one technical high school in each province and 
three polytechnics in the country as a whole. 

In India, the All-India Council for Technical Education made further 
progress with the coordination and standardization of technical education, 
particularly by way of instituting national diploma and certificate courses 
in the various branches of engineering and technology. A sub-committee 
was appointed to assess the country’s immediate and long-term require- 
ments in regard to technical manpower. The problem of technical educa- 
tion was also studied by the government of various states, including 
Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madhya Pradesh. 

The establishment is contemplated in Thailand of a technical institute 
to form a nucleus for more specialized work in the technical professions 
and thus contribute to the building of an independent national economy. 

During the period under review 19 lower technical schools, 7 technical 
schools, 4 secondary technical schools, 19 lower commercial schools, 
2 secondary commercial schools, and 1 home economics school were 
inaugurated in Indonesia. 

In Vietnam, the proposal was made to set up a school of arts and 
crafts and a further training course for mechanics. 

The report from Japan states that at its tenth session the Diet passed 
a law providing for grants for the development of vocational education 
in lower and upper secondary schools. s 

Details are given in the report from the Philippines of the numerous 
improvements made in regard to agricultural, technical and commercial 
education and the development of home industries.. Two bills were 
submitted to Congress providing for the promotion and expansion- of 
agricultural education and trade-technical education respectively, on a 
five-year basis. 

In New Zealand, the period under review saw further development 
of the day training of apprentices in technical schools, and all the major 
trades (printing excepted) are now represented. Apprentices in all trades 
have a proper incentive for their work in the form of the trade certification 
examinations and pay increases if they are successful. 

In Cuba, the curricula of the schools of arts and crafts were coordi- 
nated, and adapted to the country’s social conditions. The technical 
nature of the methods employed was reinforced. A number of new voca- 
tional schools preparing pupils for a variety of occupations were opened. 

A new curriculum for State-aided schools of commerce was adopted 
in the Dominican Republic. 

; The Ministry of Education in Salvador passed the curriculum and 
building plan of an envisaged technical institute. 
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In Venezuela, 35 new sections were created in the various types 
f vocational schools, and a new school of commerce with day and evening 
Ne d a school of arts and crafts, were opened. New curricula were 
Ste the artisans’ schools and the schools of commerce, arts and * 
E and vocational preparation. 3 
In Ecuador, thanks to an agreement between that country and 
Unesco, considerable progress was made in the field of technical education 
during the year under review, and, towards its close, preparations were 
already being made to draw up regulations and curricula for technical 
education and to organise courses for agricultural workers and craftsmen. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Developments in the year under review in the field of higher education 
in France include the institution of a degree covering a study of the pop- 
ulations in the overseas territories, a decision to Increase the law course 
from three to four years (the final two years being for the specialized 
studies for the legal, administrative or business career envisaged), changes 
in the regulations concerning the history agrégation and the secondary 
teacher’s diploma (C.A.P.E.S.), and the creation of a professorship at. 
the medical faculty in Paris in biology as applied to physical education 
and sports. r . r 

In the German Federal Republic, the engineering course in Berlin 
and Hamburg was increased from 5 to 6 semesters. The high school of 

labour and political and economic science at Wihelmshaven Was trans- 
formed into a school of advanced studies on political conditions considered 
as a factor making for social harmony. F 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), the government an- 
nounced during the period under review that they were convinced that the 
best way to improve facilities for higher technological education 
build up at least one institution of university rank devoted 
to the teaching and study of the various forms of techno 

In Sweden, the various committees appointed to ri 
political science, and other examinations, and medical 


persons not holding the higher school certificate. 
of State subsidies, fees for certain kinds of tuition at the university high 
schools were either abolished or reduced. : 

gher education in Spain include 
decision to establish a school of statistics at the University. of Madrid, 
dio-angiology in the medical 
question of living 
gios Mayores (one 
ns) were Opened or 


accommodation for university students, and new Cole 
reserved for Moroccans and another for South America 
placed under construction. A , 

Reforms at higher education level in the year under review in Portugal 
include the reorganisation of the courses at the institute of agriculture, 
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and the institute of economics and finance. Changes are impending in 
the curricula of the science faculties. The administrative services of the 
Universities of Coimbra, Lisbon and Porto were reorganised, without 
infringing on the autonomy of these universities. 

The report from Italy states that the post-war reconstruction of 
higher education may be considered as completed. Building plans are 
being drawn up and implemented for the university campuses at Milan, 
Bari, and elsewhere. y 

In Yugoslavia, the major development in the year under review in 
regard to higher education was the reorganisation of the professorships. 
They were made the basic units for teaching and research, and made to 
act as links between persons engaged on the same or allied subjects. It 
is also proposed to link up professors of the same subject working in 
different republics. An important task assigned to the universities is 
the further training of professional workers already engaged in industry. 

In Turkey, a law was drawn up providing for the establishment of a 
university in the eastern part of the country, and another law was being 
drafted to institute a students’ loan scheme. Large-scale expansion of 
the buildings of Istanbul University was in progress. 

In Liberia, the Protestant Episcopal Mission Board undertook the 
organisation of college work at the Cuttington Divinity School. A pre- 
engineering school was established at the University of Liberia. 

In Israel, shortage of foreign currency has greatly curtailed the 
opportunities for students to study abroad, and this fact has increased 
the urgency of the envisaged expansion of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and the Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa. 

The report from Persia gives details of the new courses instituted 


in the year under review at the University of Teheran. Enrolments at 


this university, as compared with the preceding year, increased by 493 
to a total of 6000. 

In Pakistan, two new universities were added to the existing three, 
and the establishment of two more was being actively considered in East 
Bengal. The young university in Karachi was making arrangements to 
organise fully fledged faculties of arts and science for postgraduate work. 
The committee set up to reorganise the Punjab University concluded its 
work. Arrangements were being made in various provinces to establish 
polytechnics and engineering colleges. 

Details are given in the report from India of legislation introduced 
to revise the constitution of the Universities of Aligarh, Banaras and 
Delhi and to incorporate the new University of Bihar. The institution 
of new university courses, and the reorganisation of university syllabuses 
with the cooperation of university teachers are also mentioned. The 
Central Government decided to set up a university grants committee. 

Large-scale reforms were in progress in the one higher educational 
establishment of Cambodia, the national institute of law and economics 

Higher education in Vietnam was entirely reorganised in the period 
under review. * 

In Japan, plans were drafted for the amalgamation of some of the 
higher education establishments reorganised in 1949 and 1950 and the 
reform of the departments of literature-and-science and general education 
An advisory organ of the Ministry of Education approved the establish- 
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ment of 30 universities, the increase of faculties in 92 instituti t 
establishment of graduate schools in all Sante he est ae BS 

In Australia, in accordance with a new Commonwealth act, a consider- 
able part of the burden of university finance will henceforth be shouldered 
by the Commonwealth government. A new college was opened at the 
University of Technology of New South Wales. 

Grants made to the University of New Zealand and its constituent 
and agricultural colleges increased in the year under review by 23% as 
compared with the preceding year. x 

The report from the United States places the sum available annually 


for higher education at approximately $1.8 milli - 3 
a E public institutions, iliard, of which slightly 

In Canada, matriculation requirements for admission to th 
University of Alberta were modified. 

The new buildings of the Cité universitaire in Mexico were nearing 
completion. 

In Salvador, a new act on higher education was brought into force 
in accordance with which the university is expected to fulfil scientific 
and social duties. Gifted but needy students will be entitled to State 
scholarships, other students will be required to pay fees. 

A new dental faculty was opened in Honduras towards the close of 
the period under review. . f 

The topics discussed by the university conference of Ecuador included 
the coordination of the teaching given at the various levels of education 
the establishment of contacts with higher education establishments abroad, 
and university activities in relation to science teaching and research. i 


e provincial 


j TEACHING STAFF 


RECRUITMENT, TRAINING AND FURTHER TRAINING 


During the period under review numerous training and information 
conferences were held in France for primary, secondary, physical and 
technical education staffs. Conferences were also held by the vocational 
guidance staffs and the librarians, and on adult education. j 

Study-groups among nursery-infant and primary teachers we 
proving popular in Belgium, and a number of study days were organi i 
to introduce teachers-in-training to the special conditions and te d F 
technical education. eeds of 

A new teacher training act was passed in the Ne 
into force in September, 1952. In accordance with aie ee a 
is now divided into three stages : two years of general education ee Joe 
didates not holding a secondary or pre-university school certificate k n 
years of professional training, theoretical and practical, and one cat ot 
more advanced professional training conferring the right of us ra 3 
a senior primary school and of appointment as primary headmaster À 

In Luxemburg, the regulations concerning teaching practice were 
modified. ? 
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In the United Kingdom, the shortage of teachers showed little sign 
of diminishing in England and Wales in the period under review, despite 
the otherwise encouraging fact that in 1951 out of some 8000 places in 
women’s training colleges only 250 remained unfilled, and that in the 
same year the number of primary and secondary teachers increased by 
some 5000. Scotland is faced with a similar problem, and it is estimated 
that by 1956 a further 3000 teachers will be needed ; a special scheme 
was introduced in the year under review, which is designed to attract 
into training persons who hitherto may not have thought of doing so or 
who may have been prevented from doing so for financial reasons. Shortage 
of teachers is a problem in Northern Ireland, too, and to cope with it 
grants to training college students have been substantially increased. 

Largely on account of a similar shortage, especially at secondary 
level, the practical training course for secondary teachers was reduced 
in Sweden from one year to six months, and the year of probation was 
replaced by one term of practical work preceded by a three-week prepara- 
tory course. Primary teachers, moreover, are to be admitted to junior 
secondary classes, after taking a short university course, to a limited 
extent and under certain conditions, and candidates for the post of senior 
master (lektor) are no longer to be required to hold a doctor’s degree. 

Two new training colleges at higher education level, each with a 
two-year course, were opened in Finland in the period under reyiew. 
Special training was also established for holders of the baccalaureate 
certificate who have been appointed to primary posts without preliminary 
training. 

The committee appointed by the Ministry of Education in Denmark 
in 1947 to draw up a plan for the reform of teacher training presented its 
report. Having proved very satisfactory, the emergency teacher training 
courses were prolonged until such time as the teacher training act is 
revised. 

The report from the German Federal Republic contains details of the 
changes made in the various Länder in regard to teacher training in the 
course of the period under review. The Permanent Conference of Ministers 
of Education formulated general instructions for ensuring that secondary 
teaching training and examinations are the same in all Länder. Throughout 
the country quite special importance is attached to the further training of 
teachers in all types of schools ; towards the close of the period under 
review Hesse established a special centre for the further training of second- 
ary teachers, similar to the already existing centres in other Länder. 
Anew training programme for secondary teachers was being drawn 
up in Austria. Greater emphasis is to be given to professional studies and _ 
opportunities for teaching practice. 

A shortage of primary teachers, varying in degree according to canton, 
has arisen in Switzerland, and has coincided with a considerable increase 
` in the birth rate. In the period under review the reform of teacher training 
was under discussion in many cantons. 

In Spain, changes were made in the schooling exemptions for pro- 
spective primary teachers, and training and further training centres for 
vocational teachers were established. 

In Portugal, a new vocational teacher training centre, similar to the 
one in Lisbon, was opened in Porto. The students are required to do a 
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two-years’ practical course and take the education course at the faculty 
of arts. 

In Yugoslavia, the drawing up in the various republics of new curri- 
cula for the normal schools was completed during the period under review. 
A law on normal schools was also being drafted. The trend is towards the 
lightening of curricula and thus making more room for subjects which 
provide general education and thus a preparation for cultural and social 
life, and towards the reduction of class hours so as to allow students more 
time for individual work and seminars. Educational centres attached to 
the normal schools were opened in almost all parts of the country, at 
which primary teachers can meet, get further training, and TEA in 
touch with their former normal school teachers. 

Steps were taken in Turkey to eliminate the differences between the 
rural and urban training establishment and equalize them in respect of 
rights, functions and programmes. Both types of establishment will 
henceforth be designated as training colleges. Further training courses 
were held for secondary teachers. The Ministry of Education arransed 
holiday camps for teachers in various parts of the country. 3 

The Department of Public Instruction in Liberia made arrangements 
in the year under review to open two new training centres in the coming 
year, to issue a departmental circular for the establishment of summer and 
vacation courses for primary teachers, and to expand the W.V.S Tubman 
Teachers’ Training College, at which a four-year course leads to a bachelor’s 
degree in education. 

The Supreme Council of Education in Egypt decided to ‘establish a 
new type of training institute for primary teachers, and recommended that 
every province should have at least three training institutes and that one 
or more teacher training colleges should be established and affiliated to 
one or more universities. A credit was assigned for the establishment 
of a higher training college in 1952-1953. 

In the year under review, its first year of operation, the higher trainin 
college in Lebanon had 87 students, all of whom hold scholarships. 

“ Point IV” projects in Jordan include two rural training centres for 
men, and one normal school for women and one for men. A primary training 
class was instituted and attached to the secondary school in Amman. 

An agricultural training college, the sixth of its kind, was inaugurated 

‘in Persia. 

Teacher training curricula were revised in Iraq and spread over four 
years instead of three. The new curricula comprise a study of agricultural 
and rural questions, and the rural training colleges have therefore become 
unnecessary. One-year courses in education, for secondary graduates 
intending to become teachers, were inaugurated in several towns, 

In Afghanistan, the duration of the primary teacher's traini 
was increased by two years. 

A committee was appointed in Pakistan to revise com 
curriculum of teacher training institutions. Both the central 
and the provincial governments made provision for establ 
teacher training establishments in their programmes of 
development. 

In India, facilities for the training of teachers for basic education 
Were considerably expanded. Facilities for teacher training at post- 
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graduate level, leading to bachelor’s and master’s degrees in education, 
are already provided at most of the universities which have their own 
education departments. 

Vigorous steps were taken in Burma to meet the shortage of trained 
teachers. A training college was established at Mandalay on the lines of 
the one existing in Rangoon, and two-month emergency training courses 
were held at eight centres spread over the country in the summer vacation 
of 1952. 

In Thailand, the year under review saw the end of the emergency 
scheme of three-year, primary teacher training for primary graduates. 
The revision of practically all the syllabuses for the different grades of 
teacher training was completed. The tendency is towards making teacher 
training courses more professional, and raising the standard of admission, 
especially in the provincial centres, which train teachers for primary 
levels. A post-primary teacher training course was extended to two 
provincial centres. 

In Cambodia, a plan for the reform of the training college was drawn 
up, with a view to separating the general culture teaching from the 
professional training proper. 

In Vietnam, the shortage of primary teachers is being met by utilising 
to the full the existing intensive one-year courses and by re-opening the 
four-year training colleges. e 

Teachers in the elementary schools in the villages of Laos are required 
to attend information and further training courses during the summer 
vacation, under the supervision of the primary inspectors. 

In Indonesia, in preparation for the introduction of compulsory 
education, special courses were instituted during the year under review 
for training teachers for the six-year primary course. These courses last 
two years, and the students are then appointed to newly created primary 
classes, but continue their training by means of correspondence courses 
for a further two years. Special courses for training secondary teachers 
in the shortest possible time were also established. 

In Australia, a superintendent of teacher-training was appointed in 
Western Australia, who is responsible for training, further training and 
refresher courses. New courses for secondary teachers, extending over 
4 or 5 years and embracing a university degree as well as professional 
training, were instituted in the same state. 

In New Zealand, the number of post-primary teachers’ training 
bursaries increased to 190 in 1952, as compared with 40 in 1948. To 
remedy the shortage of primary teachers, the Ministry of Education gave 
further approval in the year under review for the-special training scheme 
for primary teachers, which is additional to the ordinary teacher training 
course. 

In Canada, the supply of teachers was still far from meeting the 
demand, especially in rural areas. In Quebec the minimum requirement 
for admission to Catholic normal schools was raised from successful com- 
pletion of grade IX to that of grade XI and XII, for women and men 
respectively. 

The supply of teachers remains a problem in the United States, 
especially at the primary level. Prior to the war approximately 600,000 
primary teachers were employed in the public schools, and it is estimated 
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that by 1960 over 1,000,000 teachers will be required in them. An encourag- 
ing development in the year under review was the increase in the number 
of colleges and universities offering courses of preparation for primary 
teaching. Several large universities which hitherto had prepared only 
secondary teachers instituted courses of this kind. 

The teacher training directorate in Mexico gave spe 
to ensuring that trainees receive good technical training. 


Two new training colleges were opened in Salvador, and the number 
of scholarships for teachers-in-training was increased, Thanks to further- 
training correspondence courses, over 2000 teachers were able to pass 
from “Category C” to “ Category B”, and over 1000 others began 
studies with a view to promotion to “ Category A ”, the category of 
teachers trained at a training college. A training course for teachers in 
experimental schools was held in the capital. 

The Ministry of Education in Honduras approved and issued new 
teacher training programmes. Further training for secondary and teacher 
training staffs was available at the second Summer school, which was 
held in Tegucigalpa and was attended by just on 300 teachers. 

In the Dominican Republic, an evening training college was establish- 
ed, and a vocational guidance course was organised for the first time, 
which enabled a number of teachers to become familiar with the latest 
developments in educational psychology. 

The Ministry of Education in Venezuela is 
progressive endeavour to raise the standard of th 
Unqualified primary teachers can now obtain 
and the primary teacher’s diploma at a special i 
is completed by a correspondence course, 


cial attention 


making systematic and 
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TEACHERS” LIVING CONDITIONS 


Salary increases ranging from 25% to 30% were introduced in France 
at the beginning of the period under review, involving a large measure 
of definition of the various gradings. The rates of pay for supplementar 
hours and for work on examination boards were also raised. y 

In the United Kingdom, the Burnham Committe: 
consisting of representatives of teachers and local educ: 
in England and Wales recommended that teachers sho 
crease to the basic scale of salaries, in view of the incr See 
amounting to £40 a year for men and £32 for women. The oot ving 
teachers in Scotland had an influence on the new scale R 
teachers which came into force in April, 1951, the ] 
these scales being granted to the categories in which th 
critical. Teachers’ salaries were also increased in N 
April, 1951, together with principals’ and other allo 
responsibilities, 

The revision of salary scales in Belgium, on the basi, servi 
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The duration of maternity leave in Luxemburg for women teaching 
in primary schools was increased from two months to two and a half 
months. 

In the German Federal Republic, the Permanent Conference of 
Ministers of Education laid down certain principles with a view to stand- 
ardizing the statutory position of qualified but uncertificated secondary 
teachers. A salary increase of 20% for teachers at all levels was introduced 
on 1st October, 1951, together with special allowances for those teachers 
whose salaries are below a certain minimum. The regulation reducing 
primary mistresses’ salaries by 10%, introduced under the national- 
socialist regime, was annulled in all the Länder where it was still in force. 

Throughout Switzerland the education authorities took due account 
of rising living costs, and teachers at all levels were granted compensation 
in the form of salary increases, cost-of-living allowances, or a combination 
of both. Pension schemes, too, were similarly adapted, and in many 
cantons the value of teacher training scholarships was raised. 

In Yugoslavia, a decree came into force in April, 1952, whereby 
salaries are made proportional to years of service, qualifications, and 
teaching standard. Special committees composed of representatives 
of the education authorities and the primary and secondary teachers’ 
associations were formed with the task of instituting salary categories. 

The conditions of service of government officials, as laid down in 
law No. 1811 of 1951, were brought into force in Greece. The conditions 
of service of the various categories of teaching staff were being drawn up. 

A law on the promotion and transfer of teachers was submitted to - 
parliament in Turkey. j 

À bill providing for the creation of a teachers’ association was passed 
in Egypt. 

The Ministry of Education in Iraq submitted a draft law improving 
primary teachers’ conditions of service. 

Primary teachers in Afghanistan working in isolated or inaccessible 
areas were granted a salary increase of 50%. 

Improvements were made in Burma in teachers’ salary scales and 
conditions of service. 

A substantial increase in salary to meet the high cost of living came 
into force in Thailand in March, 1952, for civil servants, including teachers. 

In Laos, certain modifications were made in the conditions of service 
for the teaching profession, drawn up in 1950. The items affected include 
salaries, allowances, and payment for supplementary hours. 

The government of Indonesia instituted a new scale of salaries for 
teachers, and such salaries now compare well with those of other pro- 
fessions. A retirement pension scheme for teachers was also introduced. 

In Australia, general increases in teachers’ salaries were made in 
Queensland and Western Australia; such salaries were under review in 
New South Wales; and a teachers’ salaries board became operative in 
Tasmania. 

In New Zealand, a new scale of teachers’ salaries was approved, 
designed to give teachers a measure of automatic salary promotion in 
their present posts and thus reduce undue movement of teachers to 
new ones, Every encouragement was being given to Education Boards to 
build houses for teachers in country districts. Teachers were granted 
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more advantageous conditions than formerly with regard to removal 
expenses. 

In the United States, average salaries paid to members of instructional 
staffs increased to approximately $3290 per annum. 

In the course of 1952 teachers in Cuba were awarded two increases 
which brought salaries from 95 pesos to 150 pesos a month, and certain 
changes were made in the conditions for pension rights. 

Teachers’ salaries were again increased in Salvador in the year under 
review, and in many cases were thus twice what they were in 1946. The 
government passed a credit for the construction of houses for teachers. 

Teachers and headmasters in all schools in the Dominican Republic 
were granted a salary increase proportional to their years of service. 

The report from Ecuador states that one of the most urgent require- 
ments in the period under review was felt to be new salary scales for 
primary teachers, with a minimum salary of not less than 500 sucres and 
increments of 10% on promotion to the next higher category. 
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Primary Epucation — New Textbooks — Languages — Village Schools 


— Primary Teachers’ Salaries — School Building — Girls’ Education — 
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Service — Physical Education — Inspection — Study Abroad — CONCLUSION. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


New Textbooks In order to meet changing needs, the curriculum 
of Afghanistan’s primary schools was modified in 1950-1951, and the 
textbooks for the new curriculum were published in the course of the 
year under review. The results of the reform are so far highly satisfactory. 
Examination failures have diminished by 60%, which both prevents 
pupils from leaving school and increases enrolments. 


Languages Afghanistan has two linguistic regions, one 
Pushtu-speaking, the other Persian-speaking. Pupils formerly studied 
both languages throughout the primary course. The majority of the 
Afghan population is Pushtu-speaking, while not necessarily being 
completely ignorant of Persian. At all events, it was decided in the course 
of the year under review that only the regional language should be used 
and taught in the lower primary classes, and that teaching of the second 
national language should begin in the 4th year, by which time the pupils 
have a good command of their mother tongue. The necessary textbooks 
are being prepared. 

The teaching of modern languages formerly began in the 4th year 
(i.e., in the classes leading up to secondary education). In view of the 
fact, however, that the programme of this and the subsequent classes 
is already fairly full, including as it does the teaching of the second national 
language and some newly introduced subjects, the higher council of the 
Ministry of Education decided during the period under review to postpone 
modern language teaching by stages until the 7th year, i.e. until the 
time when the pupils have complete command of their mother tongue. 


Village Schools In the year under review the government drew 
up a plan for the establishment of public primary schools in those mount- 


1From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education of Afghanistan. 
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: i egions which are still without such schools. It is 
SR AF a such schools within the coming five years. 
hoped ne will be very similar to that of the ordinary public schools, 
pe upils will thus be able to continue their education in the latter, 
an 2 desire. The main purpose of the village schools is to teach the 
AA to read and write and give them a general knowledge of their locality. 
$ The Ministry of Education gave special attention to the problems 
of the hardy Hazaras who live under very rigorous conditions in the 
mountains and valleys of the central plateau. It sent a number of educa- 
tional missions to the region to work towards Improving existing schools 
and to help the inhabitants to build village schools where they are needed. 


Primary Teachers’ Salaries Primar 


y teachers working in isolated or inac- 
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alary increase of 50%. 


School Building The Ministry of Education is building new 
schools as fast as its budget allows. One part of the school building pro- 
gramme was completed in the year under review. New schools were 
opened in various localities, including Kabul and Katagan where educa- 
tional facilities for girls were increased. 


Girls’ Education The girls’ primary 
only minor points from that for boys, wa 
under review. 

Enrolment in girls’ primary schools were 20% higher than in the 
preceding year. k 
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School Materials Despite the inadequacy of their resources, the 
education authorities managed to instal fully equipped physics, chemistry 
and biology laboratories at 1 girls’ and 2 boys’ secondary schools. The 
Ministry, moreover, ordered atlases and wall maps in Pushtu and Persian, 
showing all the changes resulting from the war, from publishing firms 
in Germany. : 

The Ministry attaches due importance to audio-visual aids. It 
equipped two more secondary schools, in the year under review, with a 
projector and educational films. It also established a central office for 
visual aids in the capital, but no more than the first tentative steps have 
so far been taken in this field, and the only tangible results obtained 
have been due to films provided by Unesco. 


Other Measures New secondary examination regulations drawn 
up by specialists, were adopted as an experimental measure aiming at 
bringing out a pupil’s real capacities. Wes 

A number of committees began the examination of the secondary 
education handbook, which was drawn up ten years ago and is now out- 
of-date. 

A number of secondary teachers were awarded Unesco scholarships, 


Secondary Education An up-to-date curriculum was established for 
for Girls girls’ secondary education. The 7th, 8th and 
9th classes of girls’ secondary schools are to have the same curriculum, 
apart from dressmaking and knitting, as the corresponding classes in 
boys’ secondary schools. The aim is to improve the education provided 
for girls. On completion of the 9th class, if their parents or guardians 
agree, they will be able to choose among the following three courses : 
(a) a two-year course of training for primary mistresses ; (b) a two-year 
course of instruction in homecraft and preparation for family life and 
motherhood ; (c) a three-year course with the same programme as that 
of the 10th, 11th and 12th classes of boys’ secondary schools, and giving 
access to the three university faculties for women (the women’s faculties 
of arts, science, and medicine—the latter faculty was established only 
-in 1952 and will take two years to organise). 
In 1952 the Ministry organised a special course for primary mistresses 
who cannot enrol in one of the women’s faculties or have a diploma lower 
than the baccalaureate. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Technical Education In view of the fact that Afghanistan’s future 
prosperity will depend on technical development, the Ministry of Education 
took a number of steps in the year under review to improve technical 
education. 
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ments are increasing steadily. A library of 15,000 books was installed 
at the institute. 

The school of mechanics appointed two new teachers. It also improved 
the standard of its courses, with the result that its graduates are now 
sufficiently qualified to obtain posts in Afghan factories or even in firms 
abroad working on Afghan government contracts. In 1952 the same 
school established a telecommunications section, which is already giving 
good results. 


Commercial Education Through collaboration between Afghan and 
foreign teachers, the school of commerce improved the standard of its 
courses. Many graduates of the school are appointed to vacancies in 
banks and commercial firms, and the shortage of staff in this field is thus 
being overcome. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training In the period under ri 
quite special attention to the normal school, on 
country’s schools to a large extent depends. In 19 
the duration of the primary teacher’s training course by two years, i.e., 
up to and including the 11th class: The report on the first batch of graduates 
under the new scheme shows that they are much better trained than 
their predecessors. 

English was added to the normal school programme, so that students 
might be able to read foreign books. The change brings with it the pro- 
motion of the school to the rank of a normal school at secondary level. 
A teacher on method is being sent out by Unesco, and it is expected that 


he will contribute substantially in the coming year to the progress made 
by the school. 


The evening normal school, which for s 
on training pupils who have not complete 
the equivalent, began to concentrate in the 
subjects, in order to help overcome the 
Enrolments in the special course on langua, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Adult Education Steps were taken in the year under review to 
extend the organisation of the “ Laubach ” adult courses to the provinces. 

The adult course in Kabul, which is under the direct control of 
the Ministry of Education, had its third anniversary towards the close 
of the year under review. Certificates were awarded to the students 
who had passed their examinations. Men and women are enrolling in 
increasing numbers in adult courses. 


Ministry Publications “ Urfan ”, the official journal of the Mi 
of Education, had its third birthday in 1952. The high standard of in 
of its news and articles has been steadily maintained, 


nistry 
terest 
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The publications department of the Ministry translated and edited 
during the period under review, a series of handbooks for teachers on 
methodology. Although keenly awaited, publication of this series has 
unfortunately had to be postponed. The department was also engaged 


on preparing textbooks. 


School Building Despite its restricted budget, the Ministry of 
Education began, and in some cases completed, the construction of schools 


in the provinces. 


School Health Service In collaboration with the Ministry of Public 
Health, the Child Welfare Society, and the World Health Organisation, 
the Ministry of Education took steps to expand the school health service. 
It organised the distribution of milk, dealt with the question of infectious 
illnesses, established regular medical examinations, and opened a school 


dental clinic. m" 


Physical Education The directorate of sports was actively engaged 
in the period under review in fostering sports and providing the necessary 


equipment. 


Inspection The school inspectorate submitted a number of 
detailed reports on the central plateau and other provinces with which 
its inspectors were directly or indirectly in contact. P 


Study Abroad In the year under review the six best university 
students in each class were sent for further study abroad at government 
expense, thanks to action taken by the Ministry and other interested 
bodies. j 

The Ministry established a directorate of cultural relations with 
Europe. The new directorate came into operation in October, 1952, and 
its task is to help and guide young Afghans studying in Europe, notably 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland and Austria, and streng- 
then the cultural ties between Afghanistan and Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


Given the limited nature of the resources at its disposal, the Ministry 
of Education is pleased with the work it has accomplished during the 
period under review. It would have been difficult to do more in a country 
where schools, materials and teaching staff are provided free, and scholar- 
ships awarded, from the first primary year up to the university. The 
Ministry also wishes to express gratitude to all those bodies which gave 
their assistance, and to Unesco in particular for sending teachers and 
advisers for implementing the country’s plans for technological and 
educational advance. p: 
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À : — Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship Scheme and Migrant Education — Native Welfare — Training in Australia 
for South-East Asians. 4 


y small numbers of pupils 


€ > S that have grown up in all 
six states of Australia are highly centralised ones, providing near-equality 
of educational opportunity in rural and urban 


tl | areas. Earlier reports have 
mentioned recent moves towards partial decentralisation in the form of 


coming some of the short- Rs 
was the establishment of an 


Further evidence of the decen 


tralising tendency is to be found in the 
gradual movement awa 


y from the rigid inspectorial systems that have 
commonly been associated with centralised administration. Emphasis A 
in the duties of school inspectors has moved more and more from inspection - {hes 
and assessment to leadership advice and encouragement of teachers. In l 
a number of other ways district officers, head teachers and local school ii 
committees are having delegated to them functions that previously were _ 
the responsibility of the central office in the capital city. $ j f 

4 


A further step in the decentralisation of tertiary education has been ts 
taken by the opening in December, 1951, of a college of the N.S.W. 
University of Technology, which itself was established only in 1948. The 
new college is situated at the important industrial port of Newcastle, 
100 miles from the parent institution in Sydney. 


1p ort presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr A. L. Moore, delegate of the Australian government. 


. week. The learning of tables and number combinations has be 
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ORGANISATION 


Classes In Queensland the school grades have been 
Renumbered renumbered and the preparatory grade extended 
downward to take in children before or just after their 5th birthday. The 
old grade 1 has now become 2, and so on. In New South Wales the classes 
have been renamed “ grades ” in accordance with the practice in other 


States. 
Admission Examinations From the beginning of 1952 examinations for 
Discontinued admission of pupils to junior technical schools, 


high schools, girls’ secondary schools and central schools in Victoria have 
been discontinued. Hitherto, some schools, where the number of students 
offering has exceeded the places available, have conducted such screening 
examinations. In future, students will be selected for secondary schools 
by selection committees composed of the head teachers of the various 
post-primary schools in the locality, with a district Inspector as chairman, 
and representatives of the head teachers of the contributing primary 
schools. The committees will have before them lists of the pupils ranked 
in order of merit by the staffs of the contributing primary schools. 


CURRICULA 


Changes At the beginning of 1952 new curricula were 
introduced in three of the six states —New South Wales, Queensland and 
Western Australia. In Tasmania, too, some changes were made and others 
foreshadowed. 

The changes, which are most marked at the infant school level, 
continue trends which have been evident in all states for many years. 
The levels of attainment demanded are more closely adjusted to the 
capacities of the majority, rather than of the gifted few, and children’s 
real needs and interests are recognised as the starting point for learning. 
Much of the material in some of the earlier syllabuses has been regraded, 
the trend being to defer some learning to higher classes. The curriculum 


survey carried out by the Australian Council of Educational Research has 


been mentioned by one authority as a potent force in shaping the new 
curricula and in bringing about a greater uniformity in nomenclature, 
standards and grading of material as between states. One purpose for this 
has been to reduce the hardship sometimes suffered by children who 
migrate from one state to another. Special attention has been given to the 
needs of new Australian children in one of the curricula, and all of them 
take more account of individual differences than formerly. The principle 
that each child should remain with his own age-group is strongly reaffirmed. 

The three new curricula all show a reduction in the amount of material 
prescribed in mathematics. In New South Wales the time devoted to this 


subject has been reduced in infant grades from three hours to two per 


4 en deferred 
by one year or more in each of the three states, and in all states there has 


been a stress on the value of a real understanding of number as against 
mere rote learning. 
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The teaching of reading and writing has also been modified. To 
facilitate early development, script writing is to replace cursive in infant 
schools in the three states, thus obviating the need for the child to learn 
four alphabets instead of two.’ The teaching of calligraphy as an art form is 
passing away in all states, the emphasis being on writing as a tool for 
expressing meaning, with legibility and fluency as the characteristics to be 
aimed at. The new New South Wales syllabus gives a detailed exposition 

of some of the more practical aspects of recent research findings in the 

' teaching of reading, and a whole new section is devoted to objective tests 
of reading and remedial teaching. The Queensland curriculum lays new 
stress on the value of silent reading and the importance of the school 
library. The stress in all States is more than ever on the development of 
speed and confidence in reading by exercise on material well within the 
grasp of the child. : 

0 give greater importance to social 

m has increased the time allotment 


Ses are less prescriptive and more suggestive 
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to publish its new curriculum in oose-l 
ment at short intervals. Several stat 


TEXTBOOKS 


Readers The most notable changes in school texts in the 
year under review have related to readers. The Victorian primer “ John 
and Betty ” has been revised with careful attention to controlled voca- 
bulary, the use of short lines, unbroken phrases, and a clear script print. 
The preparation of a new reader for Tasmanian schools is also in hand. 
The third of a set of six primers called “ The Bush Books ’ ; designed 
especially for use in native schools where little or no English is understood, 


$ a 
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has been produced by the Commonwealth Office of Education and put 
into service in schools in the Northern Territory. The later volumes in 
the series are in course of preparation. Care has been taken to keep both 
text and illustration in accord with the particular environment of the — 
children who will use them. e 


School Papers The Education Department of Western Aus- 
tralia has discontinued the use of set readers, except for supplementary 
` purposes, from Class 1 upwards. In their place use is being made of school ~ 
papers which the Department has commenced printing on a*monthly 
basis. The papers are produced at three levels—for classes 1 and 2, classes 
3 and 4, classes 5 and 6. Similar school papers are already produced in all 
other states except Tasmania, which makes use of the Victorian papers. 
In Queensland the standard of the school papers has been changed some- 
what in 1952, to accord with the grading changes mentioned above. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment All states have proceeded with plans to recruit 
and train sufficient teachers to meet the swollen demand caused by in- 
creased school populations. Methods used for stepping up the rate of 
recruitment for teachers have included the appointment of personnel and 
recruitment officers, the issuing of leaflets and booklets, advertisement, 
and talks to prospective school leavers. Allowances payable to teachers- 
in-training have been increased in four states since the beginning of 1951, 
and are now in the region of £250 per annum in several states for a single 
student living away from home. 

In Western Australia up to 250 teacher-training bursaries are to be 
awarded each year, from 1952 onwards. These bursaries are for intending 
teachers who are in the upper classes at government high schools and 
approved non-government secondary schools. The annual value of the 
bursary is £80. AT 

An additional method used to mitigate the teacher shortage has been 
the greater employment of married women teachers, some on a part-time 
basis. A new teachers’ college was opened during the year at Toorak in 
Victoria. 


Teachers” Conditions There have been general increases in teachers’ 
salaries in Queensland and Western Australia in the past year, and the 
salaries of teachers in New South Wales are at present under review. In 
Tasmania a teachers’ salaries board became operative, from the beginning 
of 1952. In future it will be responsible for fixing teachers’ salaries in 
T and will hear claims from the teachers’ organisation in that 
state. 


Fulbright Agreement The first Australian teachers to exchange posts 
Exchanges with American teachers under the Fulbright 
Agreement, left Australia early in 1952 and their American counterparts 
took up duties with Australian Education Departments. Four exchanges 
are operative in this initial year. Preliminary arrangements have been 
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made for selection of exchange teachers for 1953. It is hoped that the 
number of exchanges will then be somewhat larger. 

The presence of American teachers in Australian schools and the 
return of Australian teachers who have served for a period in American 
schools should prove a healthy stimulus to education in this country. 


< New Teacher-training A number of changes in the organisation of 
Courses 


teacher-training occurred in Western Australia 
in the year under review. A superintendent of teacher-training was 
appointed. His responsibility extends beyond the running of the teachers 
College and embraces such matters as in-service training and refresher 
courses. New courses for secondary teachers, extending over 4 or 5 years 
and embracing a university degree as well as professional training in 
education, were introduced. The system of requiring a period of monitor- 
ship in a school, before entry to the teachers’ college, was discontinued, 
and henceforth students will pass directly from secondary school to 
teachers’ college. This brings Western Australian practice in this regard 


ane line with what has prevailed in other Australian States for a number 
of years. 


luates i garten, primary and secondary school teaching. 
The course is distinct from the 4-year ‘bachelor of education degree 
introduced several years ago. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-scHoLastic SERVICES 


Free Milk Scheme Under the provisions of the Commonwealth 
States Grants (Milk for School Children) Act 1950, distribution of free 
milk to school children commenced at the end of 1951. Children under the 
age of 13 years attending state and approved non-state primary schools, 
kindergartens and créches, receive one-third of a pint of milk a day. A 


present distribution is confined to areas where bottled pasteurised milk is 
available. 


Handicapped Children In the period under rev 
tion of the University of Queensland instituted two special courses of 
applied training, designed for those wishing to become child or educational 
psychologists and guidance officers, and for those who wish to qualify 
as teachers of handicapped children. This special work will be aided by 
the University Child Development and Remedial Education Centre, 

Several state Education Departments have recently encouraged 
selected teachers to go overseas for specialist training in the teaching of 
handicapped children. 


jew the faculty of educa- 


Physical Education A physical education course has been established 
at the University of Western Australia. The camps and hostels for young 
people have been further developed under the auspices of the National 
Fitness Council in several states. School camping is now accepted by 


T 
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state Education Departments as an integral part of their physical education 
programmes. n 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Commonwealth Grants Under the State Grants (Universities) Act 1951, 
for Universities passed by the Commonwealth parliament, annual 


grants are now made by the Commonwealth to the States to assist them 
in meeting the general expenses of university education. Grants are made 
in two parts : — the first, a basic grant payable on the condition that the 
total of state grant and fees received by the university in the year in 
question is at least equal to a stipulated qualifying amount ; the second, 
an additional grant up to a stated maximum, payable at the rate of £1 for 
every £3 by which the total of state grants and fees received by the univer- 
sity in a particular year exceeds the qualifying amount. 

` An additional amount is also payable to the states, to be applied 
towards the teaching and administrative costs of residential colleges 
where these are associated with a university which has qualified for the 
basic grant already mentioned. : 

Under this scheme a considerable part of the burden of the university’s 

finance will be shouldered by the Commonwealth government. 


Commonwealth Scholarship These two activities, mentioned in earlier reports, 
Scheme, and Migrant were subject to an administrative change during 

the year under review, whereby state Depart- 
ments of Education have become responsible for the local administration 
of both schemes, while the Commonwealth still retains control of policy 
and coordination, and meets the expenses involved. 


Native Welfare At the instigation of the Prime Minister, the 
state Ministers in charge of native affairs in New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia, and representatives of the 
Commonwealth government came together in September, 1951, to discuss 
common problems connected with the welfare of full-blood Aborigines 
under their control. This meeting formed itself into a permanent “ Council 
for Native Welfare ”, which will meet annually in future. 

At the inaugural meeting a comprehensive statement was drawn up, 
setting out the aims and purposes which should be followed by the various 
government authorities with responsibilities for Natives. The statement 
covered such matters as citizenship, health, education and employment. 
The ultimate aim is the complete assimilation of the Native people into 
the white community, but with proper safeguards relating to the traditions 
and culture of Native tribes and individuals. 


Training in Australia for In recent years more and more use of Australian 
South-East Asians training facilities has been made by nationals 
of neighbouring South-East Asian countries and this has been encouraged 
by a substantial number of Australian awards. In the year under review 
such Australian awards have enabled well over 200 South-East Asians to 
come to Australia for specialised training. 
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The first awards under the “ Commonwealth Technical Co-operation 
Scheme ” were offered by Australia in 1951, when 150 places were made 
available. A further 150 awards were offered in 1952. The countries included 
in these offers are India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, Malaya, Sarawak, 
North Borneo, Singapore, Thailand, Burma, Indochina, Philippines, and 
Nepal. During the period 1st July, 1951, to 30th June, 1952, 128 fellowship 
and scholarship holders under this scheme Were actually in training in 
Australia, while arrangements were well advanced for other awards. 

In addition to these 300 awards offered for the years 1951-52, four 
special schools and seminars involving 60 Asian participants have been 
conducted. The fields covered have been government administration, 


social services and librarianship. A further school in government admi- 
nistration is to commence at the end of June, 1952. 


During the year there have also 
Commonwealth government’s 


engineering, various branches of agriculture 


railway engineering, water and soil conservation, 
and social welfare work. 
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AUSTRIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — Controlling Bodies — School 
Building — Nursery-infant Education — Rural Education — Secondary 
Education — CURRICULA AND Metuops — Curricula — Methods — AUXILIARY 
Services — School Psychology Service — Vocational Guidance — School 
Medical Service — Handicapped Children — TEACHING Starr — Training 


of Secondary Teachers — Teacher Exchanges — MISCELLANEOUS — Committees 


of Inquiry — Educational Films — Homework Centres — Education Exhibition. 
ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 
Controlling Bodies No changes were made in the period under 


review in respect of the bodies in control of education in Austria. The 
schools in each province are controlled by the Landesschulrat (provincial 
school council), except for central technical and secondary industrial 
schools and the three Bundeserziehungsanstalten (State educational 
establishments), which are in the hands of the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 


School Building School building has been budgeted for in the 
light of minimum essential needs. Progress has nevertheless been made 
with reconstruction, and the majority of war-damaged buildings have 
now been repaired or renovated. Since 1946, 300 primary schools have 
been built with a total of over 1500 classrooms capable of accommodating 
just on 50,000 pupils. In the year under review the municipality of Vienna 
completed a school in the city’s 4th arrondissement. 

Details of the instructions the school architects received will be found 
in the book Das Schulhaus der Gegenwart, by Dr. Ludwig Lang. It also 
contains summaries of the discussions of the IInd Congress on Rural 
Schools organised by the Federal Ministry of Education. 


Nursery-infant Education The number of kindergartens in Austria has 
increased from 573 with a total of 37,281 children in 1945-1946 to 1117 with 
a total of 52,734 children in the year under review. Supervision of nursery- 
schools was placed in the period under review in the hands of special 
inspectresses. A number of meetings were arranged to keep nursery-infant 
teachers informed of the latest developments in nursery-infant education. 
The Federal Ministry of Education aided the publication of Gegenwarts- 
fragen der Kindergartenerziehung (present-day problems in kindergarten 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Heinrich Raas, delegate of the Austrian government. 


a 
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education), by Dr. Agnes Niegl. The educational film, Kindergartenstudien 
I und II, was produced by the Bundesstaatliche Hauptstelle für Lichtbild 
und Bildungsfilm (federal educational films centre), and placed at the 
disposal of the Social Division of the European Centre of the United 
Nations in Geneva, 

Rural Education 

in the period under revie 
schools took part in it, 


_ The Ird Congress on Rural Schools took place in October, 1951, at 
the Federal Ministry of Education in Vienna, with Kindheit und Jugend 


The experimental work in rural classes continued 
W, and some 185 primary and 28 senior primary 


children, and provided teachers 
furtherance of their work, 


Secondary Education No changes were made in the period under 
Teview in the organisation of secondary education. The schools coming 
under this heading are the Gymnasium, the Realschule, the Realgymnasium, 


the Frauenoberschute, the Arbeiter- und Aufbaumittelschule, the Technische 


aad gewerbliche Mittelschule, and the Kaufmännische Berufs- und Mittel 
schule. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curricula No major changes were made in curricula in 
the year under review. Continued endeavours were made to lighten 
curricula so as to make ample room for subjects essential to pupils’ general 
education. 


For the second year in succession, the technical and senior industrial 


secondary schools (with sections in mechanics; electricity, textiles, 
chemistry, etc.) awarded a certificate comparable with the baccalaureate. 
ery good results were obtained by these schools in regard to the teaching 
of foreign languages (English, French, Russian, Italian, Spanish, etc.), 
and this served to facilitate participation by their pupils in holiday courses 
abroad. 
Since 1945 enrolments in g 


irls’ vocational Schools have shown an 
increase of nearly 50%. 


Methods The recommendations m 
inspectors’ conference held last year have resulted in the making of 
experiments designed to encourage t} i 
Spontaneous activity. Young teach 
daily record of their work and mak 
advance of educational theory, 
choice among the Subjects capable o 
which, although incomplete, is es 
tion. 

School record cards were intr 


oduced experimentally into secondary 
schools in the period under review, 


Gt 
ot 
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AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Psychology Service The school psychology service is now being 
organised. In Vienna a psychological consultation centre has been opened 
for children and young persons meeting with difficulties in their school 
work, 


Vocational Guidance Vocational guidance is being developed in all 
provinces. Consultations and lectures are organised for children leaving 
school at fourteen, and for young persons about to take up a profession on 
completion of their baccalaureate. 


School Medical Service Every school in Austria is covered by the 
school medical service, and pupils are medically examined several times a 
year. Sports are regularly organised in the mountains in winter, and 
swimming, long walks, and periods in the country, throughout the year. 
Entire classes are transferred to the country for periods of three or four 
weeks, and there continue their education under conditions favourable 
to their health. 

The number of school canteens has diminished considerably since 
general food conditions in Austria became more or less normal. 


Special Schools There are now 650 special schools, with enrol- 
ments totalling 11,768, for handicapped children (blind, deaf-and-dumb, 
mentally deficient, etc.) of school age. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training of Secondary A new training programme for secondary 
Teachers teachers is now being drawn up. The trend is 
towards greater emphasis on professional studies and opportunities for 
teaching practice. As previously, all training will be done at university 
level. After two years of general training, terminating in an examination, 
candidates take up a special study of the subjects they propose to teach 
and of educational theory and psychology. The teaching certificate is 
obtainable only on completion of one’s year’s practical work in a school, 
under the supervision of an experienced teacher. During this year 
candidates are also required to follow special introductory courses on 
teaching. 


Teacher Exchanges The exchange of teachers continues, the countries 
involved being mainly Austria, France, England, Switzerland and the 
United States. The Federal Ministry of Education awards a number of 
scholarships to secondary teachers wishing to go abroad. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Committees of Inquiry The Federal Ministry of Education has set up a 
special committee on school organisation (Kommission für Schulgestaltung), 
with the task of examining ways and means of improving school organisation. 


À à 
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The Schule und Beruf (school and employment) section is giving 
special attention to the problem of the increasing difficulty children leaving 
school at 14 or 18 are experiencing, in finding employment. 

Each month the Kommission für Schulgestaltung publishes Pädago- 
gische Mitteilungen (educational news) as an appendix to the official 
bulletin of the Federal Ministry of Education. The Mitteilungen contains 
articles on educational and teaching questions. The same committee also 


organises broadcasts to parents and the public in general on topics 
calculated to arouse interest in the work of the schools. 


Educational Films Increasing use was made in the year under 


review of educational films and slides. In 1951 the federal film centre 
produced and distributed to the 7 provincial branches and the 90 district 
services, no less than 24 new educational films and over 100 copies of 
each of 40 new series. The number of projectors in use has also increased, ai 
over the half schools now possess a projector for short films. Over 900 smal 
projectors (55) are now in use, and the authorities propose to equip 
every school at an early date with its own projector for moving and fixed 
films. 

There is now a total of 2660 projectors for 16 mm. films, including 
those of the local centres. The latter possess a total of 32,000 copies 0 
films. Each district service looks after an average of 55 schools, i.e., 900 
pupils. In the year under review the total of educational film shows eN 
throughout the country was roughly 320,000, and in addition 60 
educational and recreational film shows were given to classes in practically 
all provinces by the federal film centre. x 

Towards the end of the period under review: the Federal Ministry of 
Education convened a conference to study the question of recreational 
films in relation to education. Teachers from every province came and 
discussed the possibility of introducing recreational films into the schools 
with a view to developing children’s capacity to judge films and distinguish 
the good from the bad. The conference made certain important recom- 

mendations. 

Mostly through assistance from Unesco, a small number of schools 
already possess projectors for sound films. These projectors have proved of 
the utmost value, especially in connection with the teaching of foreign 
languages. It is believed that international cooperation among the various 


national film centres would greatly contribute to the exchange of geo- 
graphical films, and some experiments in this regard have already been 
made. 


Homework Centres 


With the help of well 
called Tagesheime have been set up in about twenty secondary schools in 
Vienna, where pupils with unfavourable home conditions can do their 


homework. Such pupils are supervised and helped by the younger members 
of the school staffs. 


-to-do parents, centres 


Education Exhibition In collaboration with the municipal authorities, 
the Stadischulrat (education council) of Vienna has organised at the 
Palais de la Foire a large exhibition showing the growth and development 
of modern schools. 
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BELGIUM 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 * 


ADMINISTRATION — Central Administration — Standardisation of Statistics 
— Assistance to Private Schools — Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Education 
— Intermediate Education, — Teacher Training — Technical Educalion — 
Higher Educalion — Art Education — Budget — School Building — ORGAN- 
ISA TION — Prolongation of Compulsory Education — Intermediate Education — 
Technical Education — CURRICULA — Nursery-infant Schools — Primary 
Education — Intermediate Education — Technical Education — Popular 
Education — Mrruops — Primary Education — Intermediate Education — 
Technical Education — Textbooks — TEACHING Srarr — Condilions of Service — 
Salary Scales — Teacher Training — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC 
Services — School Medical Service — School Meals Service — School Psychology 


ADMINISTRATION 


Central Administration In the period under review a major reform was 
in preparation by the central administration, based mainly on the necessity 
of separating that administration’s typical “ functional” activities from 
its “institutional ” activities covering mainly executive tasks concerning 
such matters as budgets and subsidies on the one hand, and staff salaries 
and pensions on the other. The endeavour is being made to mechanise the 


operation of the “institutional ” activities. 


Standardisation The standardisation and centralisation of all 
of Statistics educational statistics was continued in the year 
under review. The experiment made in public intermediate schools of 
getting statistical data for each pupil, in the form of a detailed card, gave 
the best results in 1952. This experiment met with universal appreciation 
and will therefore be applied on a wider scale next year. 


Assistance Financial assistance may be granted to private 
to Private Schools schools, provided certain conditions, mainly in 
regard to the standard of the education they provide, are fulfilled, on the 
basis of the law dated 13th July, 1951. Such assistance is granted to 
recognised establishments, and the latter are themselves responsible for 
sharing it among their staffs and pupils. 

In accordance with a new law passed in the year under review, all 
forms of private training colleges may now be granted a subsidy covering 
100% of staff salaries and free pensions. 

The system of subsidies to technical schools is being revised. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Julien Kuypers, delegate of the Belgian government. 
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Nursery-infant Schools The revision of school districts, dealt with in 
detail below, led in the period under review to a further reduction in the 
number of nursery-infant inspectresses, from eight to six. 


Primary Education - With the 
the suppression of seven school dis 
effected without difficulty. 


assistance of the inspectors concerned, 
tricts in the French-speaking areas was 


Intermediate Education A general inspectress with special responsibility 
for girls’ education, was appointed to collaborate with the two existing 
general inspectors covering the two language areas in Belgium. The number 
of inspectors of the preparatory classes in the Flemish areas was doubled. 


Teacher Training Much preparatory work was accomplished by the 
inspectors in view of the reform of teacher traini 


Technical Education The number of 


n the administration of technical 
VIEW, excepting for the reconstitution with 


he higher council on technical education establish- 
ed by the royal decree dated 9th March, 1951, The members of this council 


are representatives of the various levels of education, industry, commerce, 
agriculture, craftsmen and workers. Its main function is to advise the 
Ministry of Education on all matters concerning technical and agricultural 


education and vocational education in general. Its small and active 
executive committee has extensive powers, 


Higher Education No major changes were made in the administra- 
od under review, but a number of 
reforms were being studied, j i 


g that of granting a large measure 
tate universities. 


Art Education A law was in course of preparation to standardise 
the general organisation of art education, 


which has so far been controlled 
ad hoc by means of royal decrees. 


Budget The public education budget amounted to 
6,078,821,000 francs, roughly 9.5% of the total Sta 

increased to 6,982,018,901 francs, 
in 1951. These figures do not in 
coming within the province of oth 


School Building ere concerned for 
onsible, the rate of 
comparable to that 
So far as government 
made in connection 
rmediate schools, of 
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ORGANISATION 
Prolongation of In the period under review it was decided to 
Compulsory Education prolong compulsory education from 14 to 15 


years of age, beginning from the summer holidays in 1953. This measure 
will lead to a general organisation of post-primary education entailing 
the complete transformation of the fourth primary grades. À 

Prolongation is also the main problem arising in the field of inter- 
mediate education. The question was studied at international level at 
Brussels in 1952, within the framework of the Treaty of Brussels (France, 
England, Netherlands, Luxemburg and Belgium). : 

At national level, in March 1951, a first committee composed of 
officials and teachers representing both public and private schools under- 
took to draw up a general plan. The committee gathered the necessary 
statistical data, and indicated the difficulties to be overcome and the 
possible solutions in relation to structure, administration, legislation, 
staffing, budget and financial aid. ? k 

In January, 1952, a second mixed committee, with the secretary- 
general of the Ministry of Education as chairman, composed of represen- 
tatives of public and private schools, formulated the principles which 
should underlie the final solution of the problem. These principles were 
approved by the Minister of Education. 

Then, in April, 1952, the same committee began a detailed study of 
the ways in which the proposed measure should be applied at the various 
levels of education concerned—primary, intermediate, technical, artistic, 
and teacher training. 

This work of the committee will culminate in a draft law for submission 
by the Minister of Education to parliament. 


Intermediate Education In the year under review, financial considerations 
led to a decrease in the rate of establishing new intermediate sections 
or schools. 

The system of courses in a second and a third language was revised. 
A pupil’s choice will henceforth be limited to the second national language 
and English, and a minimum of eight pupils per section will be required. 

The institution of housecraft sections in the first stage of inter- 
mediate education (pupils from 12 to 15 years of age) gave added proof of 
its value. 


Technical Education The volume of work involved in the coordination 
of technical education with the various forms of general education has 
become such that all matters concerning such coordination, including non- 
scholastic institutions, are now discussed together at the conference of 
general directors of education, under the chairmanship of the secretary- 
general of the Ministry. à 

So far as structural reforms of technical education are concerned, the 
work of the senior technical education council has borne mainly on points 
of detail such as the midwifery, social workers’, and nursing courses. In 
general, such work has consisted in drawing up preparatory studies for a 
general revision of technical education status, girls’ technical schools and 
the system of teacher recruitment. 
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CURRICULA 


Nursery-infant Schools The progressive application of the new Plan des 


activités éducatives (plan of educational activities) of 1950 continued in 
nursery-infant schools in the year under review, and instruction in the 
plan was given by means of mistresses’ conferences and study-groups. 


Primary Education The revision of the primary curriculum of 1936 
was still under examination in the period under review. The experiment of 
the district examinations (examens cantonaux 


) continued, in collaboration | 
with intermediate and technical schools ; it has given evidence of the value 


of the work of the primary schools and constitutes an excellent method 
of checking the efficiency of the new methods. 


Intermediate Education The reform of intermediate education continued 


in the year under review, and reached the first year of the second stage 
(pupils of 15 to 16 years of age). Throughout the year special sub- 
committees were working on the revision of the curricula of the boys’ pre- 
technical, pre-agricultural and pre-industrial sections and the girls’ house- 


craft section, and new curricula will be available when the schools 
re-assemble in September. 


Technical Education The Council for In-Service Tr 


established within the Higher Council of Technic 
with the structural reforms, is prepari 
However, the result of its work has n 


aining which was 
al Education, in connection 
ng to bring about curricular changes. 
ot yet been published. 

Popular Education 
manifestations such as lu 
as popular as ever and at 


Concerts, with commentaries, and other artistic 
nch-time concerts and poetry readings are still 
tract large sections of the population. 


METHODS 


Primary Education Through the influence of inspectors and study- 
groups, the remaining signs of Opposition to the sentence method of teaching 
children to read are disappearing. 

Experiments made in the year under review 
the elementary arithmetical oper: 
cubes, sticks, and the like, met with success, 

Experimental work was also done in connection w. 


of local history and geography and feminine crafts, and 
attended educational exhibitions. 


So far as technical and 
main emphasis in the y 
school cooperatives. 


to present numbers and 
ations in concrete form, by means of 


ith the teaching 
gave rise to well 


extra-curricular acti 


vities are concerned, the 
ear under review 


Was on school printing and 


Intermediate Education The endeavour made in preceding years to 
coordinate the intermediate education course was continued in the period 
under review, and a number of study days were held on the question. 
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The natural science and geography courses given in intermediate 
schools are becoming increasingly concrete through the installation of the 
necessary equipment and laboratories. 

One workshop for the repair and manufacture of laboratory materials 
was established at Ghent, in the Flemish region, and another at Charleroi, 

~ 


in the French-speaking region. 


Technical Education As with intermediate schools, the endeavour 
was continued in the year under review to provide all government or 
approved technical schools with up-to-date equipment. Such equipment 
is first passed by committees of specialists. 


Textbooks The recent reforms of intermediate and technical 
education have led to the publication of new textbooks conforming to the 
new curricula. 

A ministerial circular dated 11th April, 1952, refers to previous instruc- 
tions and makes certain restrictions on officials, inspectors, principals, and 
members of the further training council wishing to publish new school 
textbooks or to commercialise the sale under their own name of new 


teaching aids. 
TEACHING STAFF 


Conditions of Service Preparation was begun in the year under review 
of teachers’ statutes, similar to those of government officials drawn up in 
1937, fixing methods of recruitment, promotion, salaries, disciplinary 
measures, etc. Hitherto such matters have been determined ad hoc by 
means of a number of laws and royal decrees. 

The history teachers formed themselves into an association aiming 
at the defence of their interests and the provision of opportunities for 
further training, on the national level, and the improvement of school 
textbooks, on the internationaal level. 


Salary Scales Revision has been in progress since 1st January, 
1951, of salary scales on the basis of the value of service rendered in a lower 
category. According to existing scales, the salary level attached to a new 
post is the scale immediately above that of the teacher’s previous post. 


Teacher Training Reference was made in last year’s report to the draft 
reform of teacher training. There are no further changes to report in teacher ` 
training, except that the section for training physical education teachers 
(régents) was brought into operation in the year under review. A standardi- 
sation of the conditions of service of art teachers in all types of schools 
is being drawn up. A number of study days were organised in the period 
under review to introduce teachers-in-training to the special conditions 
and needs of technical education, and the selection and further training 
of technical teachers were made considerably more severe. i 
At nursery-infant and primary level, the popularity of study-groups 
gave evidence of teachers’ desire to raise their professional ida ana 


a further training course for nursery-infant mistres: : 
S S E à 
Angleur. es was established at 
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AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Medical Service The campaign in the schools for the consumption 
of milk and fruit continued in the year under review. 


= Thanks to the installation of playing-fields, 

number of physical education demonstrations, 
The question of making medical inspection universal, f 

school up to the university, was the object of further stud 


there was an increasing 


rom the primary 
y- 

School Meals Service gress was made with the implemen- 
which forms a cardinal part of the 
of Education. The number of school 


School Psychology Four new government psycho-medical-social 
Service centres were established in the year under review. 
The total of examinations made in the officially approved vocational 
guidance centres increased from 48,000 to 51,000. Belgium played a 


a decisive part in the organisation of the International Association for 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


Handicapped Children in respect of handicapped children has 
a course on treatment of speech defects, but 


ento the whole question of the education 
of these children in view of the 


forthcoming prolongation of compulsory 
education. ; 
Scholarships The whole problem of scholarships and other 
and Exchanges 


grants for study is to be examined with a view 
to their standardisation within the framework of a si 


ngle law. 
‘Thanks mainly to cultural agreements, relations and exchanges 
between Belgian professors and students and their opposite numbers 
abroad are showing very considerable expansion. 
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BURMA * 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introductory — Private Schools — Expansion = Causes of Congestion — 
Combatting the Shortage of Teachers — Teachers’ Conditions of Service — 
Budget — Tuition Fees — Inspection — Compulsory Education. 


Introductory In the year under review, the general improve- 
ment following the gradual restoration of settled conditions throughout 
the country was reflected in the reopening of a large number of schools 
which had remained defunct owing to the insurrection. The most remark- 
able features in the progress of education during the period were an unusual 
expansion of facilities for education, both primary and post-primary ; the 
problem of accommodation for increased attendance ; an unprecedented 
demand for trained teachers to meet the increasing provision of schools ; 
a marked amelioration of the conditions of service for teachers; and a 
generous provision of funds for education. 


Private Schools Grants-in-aid to privately owned and managed 
schools have not been revived in the post-war period. Hence private 
schools which have applied for recognition are few and their total number 
cannot be ascertained. The need for more effective check on the number 
and activities of private schools has been realised by the government and 
a proposal for compulsory registration of all private schools has accordingly 
been enacted by the legislature for application to certain selected localities. 
The act, however, was still awaiting implementation at the end of the 
year under review. 

Expansion In accordance with the government’s policy of 


progressive expansion of educational facilities the following additional 
schools and teachers were provided during the year under review : 


at Beginning Increase during 

of 1951-1952 | 1951-1952 
State High Schools . .: . . eie -+ + + + - } 200 40 
State Middle Schools . RE SAT otia 200 
State Primary Schools . . . . : + sss 6000 1000 
Headmasters of High Schools . . . . . : . 150 40 
Headmasters of Middle Schools. . . . . . . 50 200 
Headmasters of Primary Schools . . . . . - 4875 1000 
Senior Assistant Teachers > . . . . . . . . 351 295 
Junior Assistant Teachers . | . sos s es 1140 1100 
Assistant Primary Teachers, «is ">. . ss « 6942 2440 
PATE STeACHEES. yoy Rire SUR 43 307 
Physical Education Instructors . . . . . . . 8 198 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. BA Bwa, delegate of the government of Burma. 
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The most remarkable increase was in the number of art teachers and 
physical education instructors. This reflects the determination on the part 


of the educational authorities that education should lead to the all-round 
development of personality. 


Causes of Congestion Perha 


fronted the Education Department during the y 


of providing adequate accommodation for the steadily increasing atten- 


odation was the result of 
education consciousness 


“The nation at large has never been so © 
present or so insistent on a System of e 
social and economic needs of the country. ” Subsequent developments 
have amply borne out the truth of this statement. 

Following the post-war reconstruction in 
as (a) primary schools teac ing from the infant class to standard V, and 
(b) post-primary schools comprisi i i 
and post-primary schools w 
were separately accommoda 
attendance into two self- 
modation comparatively easy. 
large, most of the post-primar. 


1951 it was felt that a high school should 
hing from the infant class to standard IX 


Similarly teach from the infant class to 
standard VII. Hence from that year a primary and a middle department 


departments into the existing middle and hi 
measure resulted in extreme con 
The housing of post-primary sch 
buildings will remai 
already been made 
about 40 new build: 


gh school following this 
gestion in nearly all post-primary schools. 
ools in suitably planned and commodious 


Combatting the Shortage , 


The provision of new schools 
of Teachers 


review was not, however, bal 
output of trained teachers, so that shortage of trained 


teachers was keenly 
felt throughout the country. The greatest difficulty was experienced in 
the frontier areas, viz., the Shan State, Kachin State and the Special 
Chin Hill Division where the small supply of qualified teachers was 
utterly inadequate to meet the overwhelming demand created by the 
rapid increase in the number of schools and in attendance. The education 
faculty of the University of Rangoon trained teachers for the high schools 
by offering courses for the degrees and diploma in education. But the 
courses failed to attract men and the few persons who attended were 


mostly women with the exception of a few deputy inspectors of schools or 
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senior assistant teachers deputed by the Education Department for 
training. The State Training College for Teachers at Rangoon controlled 
by the Director of Public Instruction trained 331 students as follows : 
97 in the one-year course for primary assistant teachers, 183 in the two- 
year course for junior assistant teachers (for middle department), and 51 
in the junior assistant science teachers’ course. 

Towards the end of the year vigorous steps were taken to meet the 
shortage of trained teachers. Proposals were made to establish a state 
training college at Mandalay on the lines of the existing one in Rangoon 
and to hold 2 months’ emergency teachers’ training courses at 8 centres 
spread over the country to train some 1000 teachers urgently required for 
new primary schools. The State Training College for Teachers at Mandalay 
came into existence in June 1952 and the Emergency Teachers’ Training 
Courses were successfully held during the vacation following the academic 


year 1951-1952. <> i A 
The expansion of educational facilities and the increase in the number 


of schools and pupils have not been an improvement unmixed with evil. 
Provision of additional schools at a time when the supply of qualified 
teachers was limited had the effect of lowering the standard of efficiency 
in the existing schools. The Department had to draw heavily on the 
staffs of the old schools to fill the posts of headship in the new schools. 
This led to a gradual deterioration of standard in all schools which can 
be restored only by an adequate supply of teachers with high educational 
and professional qualifications. 


Teachers’ Conditions There was some improvement during the year 
of, Service under review in the scales of pay of teachers 
and in their conditions of service. The scale of pay of primary assistant 
teachers was raised from Rs. 50-2-60 to Rs.70-5-110 and that of headmasters 
of primary schools from Rs.70-5-110 to Rs.90-5-130. Junior assistant 
teachers in the middle department who were formerly paid Rs.70-5-110 
or 110-10-200 according to qualification and experience were now all paid 
Rs.110-10-200 provided that they had the minimum qualification for the 
appointment. Improvements were also made in the pay and prospects 
of art teachers and physical education instructors. Mention has already 
been made of the promotion to higher posts of teachers with low educational 
and professional qualification owing to the shortage of properly qualified 
teachers for these posts. Though such promotions are meant to be of a 
temporary nature, in practice it will be difficult to replace them by properly 
qualified teachers in a reasonably short period of time, as trained teachers 
turned out each year by the teachers’ training schools would hardly be 
sufficient to man the new schools to be opened every year. Hence improve- 
ment of the existing teachers through a scheme of “ In-service Training 4 
as recommended by the Unesco Educational Mission to Burma would be 
a step in the right direction for using the existing personnel to the best 
advantage. 


Budget The increasing recognition of education as a 
national service of the highest importance culminated in the year under 
review in the unprecedented provision of funds for various items of 
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educational expenditure in addition to the large number of new schools 
and posts of teachers already mentioned. 


The following table showing expenditure sanctioned for the year 
1950-1951 and 1951-1952 speaks for itself : 


1950-1951 1951-1952 
Rupees Rupees 
Fumiture . . 2... . . . . : . . .| 190,000 | 2,409,495 
SHDENTS ER EL à AERC A he à 10 77,000 90,000 
mclencevapparatusis ne 20,000 400,750 
Art materials . . . . . ar 5 ete ap EEE nil 201,050 
School equipment (duplicators and typewriters) 91,925 100,000 
Special allotment for procurement of equipment 
for teaching of cooking . . . + nil 3,200 
Special allotment for needlework . | : |) 6,000 26,000 
pee equipment for schools . . . . . . .| 127,000 278,960 


Tuition Fees Till the close of the preceding year education 
was free only in the primary stage. Tuition fees were levied in the post- 
primary stage of instruction. In the year under review free education was 
introduced throughout the entire school course. Besides the monthly 
tuition fees, the annual athletic, stationery and library fees collected 
privately by each post-primary school for the benefit of the pupils were 
also abolished, and the government contributed to each school a sum 
equivalent to the total of such fees which would have been collected had 
they been levied from the pupils. A sum of Rs.5,614,300 was provided in 
the education budget for the financial year 1951-1952 for the introduction 
of a “ Textbook Loan and Rental Plan ” whereby pupils will be able to 


acquire textbooks on payment of a nominal rent or on loan if they are 
too poor to pay rent for their use. 


Inspection To cope with the expanded provision for 
education the administrative machinery of the Éducation Department 


Was strengthened in several respects, though some of the new posts 
still remained unfilled at the end of the year. Two additional posts 
of “ Circle Inspectors of Schools ” and two additional posts of 
“ Assistant Inspectors of Schools” were created for reorganisation of 
educational circles so that the jurisdiction of each inspector may be 
reduced to a more manageable size. Twenty additional posts of ‘ Senior 
Grade Deputy Inspectors of Schools ” and 50 additional posts of « Junior 
Grade Deputy Inspectors of Schools ” were also created to increase the 
educational sub-circles (the smallest administrative units) and thereby 
reduce the number of schools in charge of each deputy. The post of the 
“ Assistant Inspector of Schools for Physical Education ” was raised to 
the status of an “ Inspector of Schools ” and the number of “ Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools for Physical Education ” under his control was raised 
from 2 to 11. The post of the “ Deputy Inspector of Schools for Art” 
was similarly raised to the status of an “ Assistant Inspector of Schools ”. 
The increase in the number of art teachers and physical education 
instructors has already been mentioned. 
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Compulsory Education The “ Five-Year Experimental Project of Com- 
pulsory Primary Education ” in the suburban area of Rangoon went 
through the second year of its operation during the year under review. 
The age group for compulsion was 7 to 9 years as against 7 and 8 years 
in the preceding year. The collection of basic data for an effective plan of 
Compulsory education, viz., a complete and correct list of all children of 
school-going age, continued to be difficult, and the efforts of the few officials 
of the compulsory education staff had to be constantly directed towards 
securing complete statistics of such children. Hence they were unable to 
give undivided attention to the task of enforcing compulsion throughout 
the year. As there were no attendance officers to assist him in the collection 
of the requisite data and enforcement of compulsion, the supervisor of 
compulsory education had to rely wholly on the assistance of the head- 
masters of the primary schools of the area. Such help from headmasters 
could only be of a part-time nature and could not be rendered fully or 
effectively without detriment to the efficient management of their schools. 

The total number of children in the experimental area belonging to 
the age-group for compulsion, i.e., 7 to 9 years, was 2943 ; of this number 
1493 were already attending State schools at the beginning of the school 
year and 181 were attending recognised schools as a result of compulsion 
during the previous year. Attendance in Chinese schools, Indian schools 
and Buddhist monastic schools accounted for 352 of the total number, 
while 59 children moved out of the area with their parents in the first few 
months of the year. This left 858 children not attending any school in 
respect of whom compulsion was applied during the year. The measures 
of compulsion adopted had the result of forcing 359 of these children into 
State schools, 44 into private schools and 185 into Chinese schools, Indian 
schools and Buddhist monastic schools. Steps to enforce attendance in 
respect of the remaining 270 children could not be taken for the rest of the 
year as the supervisor, the only executive officer to implement the whole 
scheme, was temporarily transferred elsewhere on other duty. 
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CAMBODIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION 
Inspection No major changes were made in the period ondar 
review in the administration of Cambodian schools. oree compe itively 
recruited inspectors were added to the primary inspection staff. 


Budget The national education budget for the year un der 
review represents an increase of 25% over that for the preceding year. 
The budget items were as follows : 


1950-51 1951-52 Increase 
ST EVA oe ey ele 69,697,300 81,939,600 12,242,300 
Materials | : : : : ! 23,618,700 | 2873477500 4,728,800 
School Building : . | ; 6,305,000 | 15,000,000 8,695,000 
Total (piastres) . . 99,621,000 125,287,100 25,666,100 
Total (French frs.) . 1,704,577,000 2,129,880,700 436,323,700 


School Building Great efforts w 
building in the year under review, the 
from 6,681,000 piastres to 15,000,000 


ere made in the field of school 
credits granted increasing 125% 
piastres. What was achieved, in fact 
was even greater than the budget figures reveal, inasmuch as these figures 
do not include what the people themselves contributed for the construction 
of schools, primary schools in particular. 


ORGANISATION 


Number of Schools Considerable progress was ma 


de in the year under 
review in the development of primary education. 


The number of schools 


* From the report presented to the XVth Inter: 
Public Education by H.R.H. Princess Pingpeang 
the Government of Cambodia. 


national Conference on 
YUKANTHOR, delegate of 
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increased from 96 to 128, at complementary primary level, and from 
469 to 565, at elementary primary level, representing increases of 32 and 
96 schools respectively. 

The total of 1,447, an increase of 6, reached by the pagoda schools 
in the year under review, would appear to represent a cciling. It is in these 
elementary primary schools that the traditional education of Cambodia 
is given. 


Basic Elementary Cycle The consultative committee of the Ministry of 
Established Education: has decided to establish a basic 
elementary cycle comprising the infant, preparatory and elementary classes. 
The language of instruction will be the vernacular. In order, however, to 
prepare the pupils in these classes for their entry into the second cycle 
of primary education (the intermediate classes of the 1st and’ 2nd years, 
advanced course), in which French is progressively used as language of 
instruction, it has been decided to set up an intermediate class in which 
the only language taught will be French, and in this way to compensate 
for the suppression of French in the first cycle. It is hoped that the priority 
given French in the intermediate class will permit this language to be 
taught more methodically and efficiently. 


Reform of Higher Education Large-scale reforms have been in progress in 
Cambodia’s one higher education establishment, the national institute of 
law and economics, since the appointment of a professor as its principal 
and the assumption of trusteeship by the law faculty in Paris. The repre- 
sentative of this faculty is automatically a member of the institute’s 
administrative committee. The institute's course now leads to the bacca- 
laureate, and will eventually lead to a first university degree. 


Secondary Education Every endeavour is being made to expand 
secondary education. To the existing establishments (the Sisowath 
secondary school, the girls’ secondary school, and the provincial secondary 
schools at Kompongcham and Battambang), will be added, when the 
schools re-assemble in September, 1952, the lower classes of the secondary 
schools at Siemreap, Svay-Rieng and Kampot now under construction. 
The Préah Sihanouk secondary school at Kompongcham will be completed 
at the same time by the addition of second and first classes. 


CURRICULA 
Primary Curricula No major changes were made in curricula in 
to he Modified the year under review. The modifications in 


primary curricula entailed by the change in primary structure described 
above, are now being studied, and will not be introduced before the schools 
re-assemble in September, 1952. 


METHODS 


Audio-visual Aids No changes in respect of audio-visual aids were 
made in the period under review. The use of the audio-visual aids recom- 
mended by Unesco is still at the planning stage. 
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Textbooks The most recent French textbooks were intro- 
duced in the course of the year under review into the secondary classes 
in philosophy and experimental science. A special committee was asked 
to begin work on the preparation of textbooks in the vernacular. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Primary Teacher The Ministry of Education is in possession of a 
eue plan for the reform of the existing training 
college. This plan involves the splitting of the college into two schools. 
The first of these two schools would be for giving general education, and 
would in a sense form a secondary school, with from the 6th to the 3rd 
class inclusive. The second of the proposed schools would be for pro- 


fessional training, and would form the training college proper, on the lines 
of the French école normale. ` 
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CANADA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


FOREWORD — ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Changes — Expenditure 


— School Building — ORGANISATION — Structural Changes — CURRICULA 
AND Mretunops — Curriculum Revision — Free School Textbooks — TEACHING 
Starr — Teacher Shorlage — Teacher Training — Exchange of Teachers — 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — School Health Services — School 
Psychology Services — Handicapped Children — Adult Education — MisceL- 
LANEOUS — New Projects in Educational Administration — Report on Practical 
Education — Advisory Council to National Film Board. 


FOREWORD 


Since Canada has not a unitary system of education, but autonomous 
systems under the control of the 10 provincial Departments of Education, 
it is not generally possible to indicate specific national developments. 
In the overall picture of education in Canada, however, the following 
items appear to be representative of developments in the period under 
review. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative Changes In the province of Nova Scotia the reorganisation 
of the structure of the Department of Education, begun in 1949, was 
continued with the establishment of a directorate to co-ordinate and 
administer all the professional and field services of the Department except 
the divisions of vocational and adult education and the teacher-training 
programme. A further change was the transfer to the Department of 
Education of the physical fitness division, formerly under the Department 
of Public Health. This division will now be able to devote its complete 
attention to the school system, in which a major part of its work has 
been concentrated. 

An important change took place in Ontario where, for the first time 
since 1943, there is now a Minister responsible solely for education. In the 
intervening period, the position of Minister of Education has been held 
successively by the Prime Minister and the Attorney General who assumed 
responsibility for education as well as for the other duties suggested by 
their titles. 

Changes reported from other provinces include the formation of six 
new inspectorates and the adoption of a revised set of examinations for 


1 From the report presented to the X Vth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. L. W. Suaw, delegate of the Canadian government, 
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i sing of a new School Act in Alberta, 
sin ee De eee of existing ie 
ce ay the larger unit system of el administration too 

a í “ Township school areas r 
pa ee ee ‘Over aa of the former small school sections 
Sea ua chee now been reorganised into larger units. Township 
eae proves rally incorporate from five to ten former school districts 
ee aed from larger school units in most provinces in that 
or sections, 


h e formed on a voluntary basis with the consent of every municipal 
they ar 
council concerned. 


were formed 


Expenditure Throughout the count 


tion contin 

local levels, the cost of educa 1 

= anaes review. Educational budgets incr 
10% over the previous year. M i i > 

EE rise in the costs of sc struction and equipment, the 

growth of school population, and substantial 

teachers. 


School Building 


ORGANISATION 
Structural Changes Modifications in the structure of the school 
system took place in several provinces during the year under review 
N the primary school level, Increased school facilitie. 


first kindergarten 
Onnection with the public sch 
province were Opened, 


Changes at th 
where the high sch 


ave been amend, 
es for matriculation standi 

agricultural, and home economics courses, The standard required is the 
same for all three groups ; all will take the sam inati i glish, 
French, history, and sciences, but special examinations in home economies 
or agriculture will be substituted for academi i 


¥ 
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these courses, who will also write papers in general mathematics instead 
of separate examinations in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Previously 
only the academic course led to matriculation. 

In Alberta, matriculation requirements for admission to the pro- 
vincial university have been modified to require fewer subjects, but a 
higher average of marks. The purpose of this change is to permit greater 
flexibility in the high school programme while maintaining university stan- 
dards. This development is in line with the general trend, mentioned in the 
section on curriculum, towards restricting specialization in the high school 
to the last two years. 

In Ontario the classification of primary school pupils by grades is 
being replaced by a more elastic organisation with three divisions, designed 
to permit adjustment of courses and flexibility of progress and promotions 
within the school to meet individual needs. Under the new system each 
pupil in a division works with those of similar attainments in any subject 
and may proceed as rapidly as his abilities permit. _This system was 
inaugurated in 1950, and was described at some length in Canada’s report 
for 1949-50. Reorganisation thus far has been confined mainly to the first 
two divisions (kindergarten to Grade VI) and is still largerly on an experi- 
mental basis. A very limited number of senior primary schools housing 
the third division (formerly Grades VII and VIII) is operating experi- 
mentally in large cities. 

In Newfoundland the school leaving age has been raised from 14 to 15 
and provision has been made for more effective enforcement of the school 
attendance regulations. 

Changes in the system of marking examinations are reported from 
two provinces. In New Brunswick, examining stations have been set up 
at which high school teachers will assemble to mark all papers in a single 
subject. Every paper will be read by at least two markers. Previously 
one teacher or other education official marked papers in all subjects in a 
given area. A panel system of marking has also been instituted in New- 
foundland, where a marking centre was set up at the end of the 1951 
school year. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curriculum Revision Curriculum revision is a constant process. At 
the primary level, in a number of provinces, particular attention was given 
during the year under review to improvement of methods in the teaching 
of reading ; various new textbooks were prescribed and special reading 
institutes for teachers were held. At the secondary level, further steps 
were taken towards the provision of courses designed to result in a well- 
rounded general education for students not proceeding to the university 
or completing their formal education at some stage of the high school. 
In general, the pattern is to limit specialization to the last two years of 
high school, and to confine training in the earlier grades to general courses 
in academic subjects and optional exploratory courses in vocational and 
cultural subjects. 

A specific example of this trend is found in Alberta; in that province 
recent curriculum modification has been concentrated largely in the junior 
high school grades. Students in Grades VII to X now, for the most part, 
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x ulsory courses in health and personal development, 
N] aeran and science, with the paion of 
optional exploratory courses in such subjects as music, drama, typewriting, 
and woodwork. Specialization is limited to Grades XI and XII, pen 
students are now permitted to spend more than half their time in specialize 
study in the academic, commercial, or technical fields. , 

“British Columbia continued the development of major fields of study 
for high school students which was introduced in 1950-51. A “ major 
subject ” is one in which the student Pursues advanced elective study 
beyond the basic and required course in any field. Students wishing to 
obtain high school graduation certificates must now offer a “ major ” in 
one subject field, and students planning to enter university must success- 
fully complete courses in three “ majors ”. Another development of 
interest was the provision of alternative courses in English at the Grade X 
level, designed to meet respectively the needs of the brighter and the 


slower learning pupils. A number of other Secondary school courses also 
underwent revision. 


An unusual experiment in curriculum building is under way in Saskat- 


ment of Education, parents, and 
hensive survey of primary education 
amme of studies for these grades. 
representing the lay public and 
which work in close Co-operation. 
During the year under review the committees encouraged the study by 
community groups of aims in education and, through the assistance of 


special subject-matter committees, produced curriculum guides in English 
and social studies. 


and local co-ordinating committees 
up in many centres and the curricula which the 
tried out in the schools. The D a es prepared 
extensive lists of approved textbooks to i ; 

the local level. Also in Ontario, th 


à oughout the country 
comprehension and clarity of expression j i Pane PR A 

of present courses 
gh mastery of which a 


student’ SS 
s may frequently depend. LE 
In New Brunswick changes j 


upon the introduction of a twel 
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subject fields are now working on the details of the revision. At the 
primary level, the revision of the reading programme begun in the first 
three grades in 1950-51 was extended to Grades IV, V, and VI. 


Free School Textbooks New regulations covering the supply of text- 
books in the primary grades went into effect in Ontario, where school 
boards were required to provide free textbooks in these grades. Previously 
only a limited number of boards, chiefly in the large cities, had supplied 
free books and working materials. To assist boards in purchasing books a 
repayment grant of $3.00 per child on a basis of average attendance was 
provided. It was announced early in 1952 that, in the 1952-1953 school 
year, payment of this grant would be extended to cover part of the cost 
of textbooks in the first two high school grades. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Shortage The supply of teachers during the period under 
review was still far from meeting the demand. As before, the shortage was 
concentrated in rural schools, more than 4000 of which were in operation 
under the supervision of unqualified or partially qualified teachers. In 
urban areas, presumably because of the higher salaries and better living 
and working conditions, the shortage of qualified teachers is now reported 
as slight. k 

A major factor in the continued shortage is the steady rise in school 
population, which is not being met by a corresponding rise in the number 
of teachers in training ; enrolment in teacher-training institutions, although 
well-maintained, showed little or no increase over the past several years. 
N There seems little likelihood of an early improvement in the situation. 


4 Teacher Training Added provision for the professional training of 
teachers has been made in the province of Manitoba, where the faculty 
of education of the provincial university will now grant two new degrees, 
representing an intermediate stage of training for secondary school teachers 
who, for financial or other reasons, are unable to obtain their arts degrees 
before starting to teach. The new degrees are an S Associateship in 
Education ’’, to be granted after two years of arts or science and one year 
in the faculty of education, and entitling the student to teach in junior 
high schools, and a “ Bachelor of Pedagogy General Degree ”’, requiring 
three years in arts or science and one year in the faculty of education. The 
former ‘ Bachelor of Pedagogy Degree ”, for which a full degree plus a 
year’s graduate training is required, has been renamed the “ Bachelor of 


Pedagogy Honours Degree”. | we 
In Quebec the minimum requirement for admission to Catholic normal 


; schools (teacher-training colleges) has been raised from successful completion 
> of Grade IX to Grade XI for women and Grade XII for men applicants. 
a One year of professional study will now lead to an elementary diploma, 


| valid through Grade IX ; three years of training are required for a diploma 

valid for teaching senior high school grades. In parts of the province 

F. where the shortage of teachers is serious, elementary diplomas will be 

given after completion of Grade IX and two years’ normal school. As a 

4 result of changes in teacher-training curricula normal schools for religious 
teachers now follow the same course of study as those for lay teachers. 


* 
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Exchange of Teachers The programme of exchange of teachers with 


other countries and between provinces was continued, 54 Canadian oo 
exchanging for a year with a corresponding number from Great ei al 

and 11 exchanging with teachers from the United States. Only 20 teat hers, 
however, exchanged between provinces, a decrease of 4 from the previous 
year. It has been found that on the whole the majority of teachers fee 
that an exchange with another country is of more value in their professional 
development than an exchange within Canada. 


AUXILIARY AND ỌOUT-OF- 


School Health Services Developments in this fiel 
review included a compulsory 


employees in the province of Ontario, 


SCHOOL SERVICES 


part of the province. These clinics 
ars, each completely self-contained, having its own 


» and including 
entist and his 


School Psychology With regard to school psycholo 
Services only major development re 
where the school board of Canada’s second largest cit: 
a “ Child Adjustment Service ” 


gy services, the 
Ported was in Ontario, 
y, Toronto, established 


the schools. 


Handicapped Children 
under review 
Toronto area 


In Ontario Construction w: 
on a new school for handica 


; equipment an 
million dollars, 
An addition to the Provincial school for deaf a 
opened in British Columbia, i i 


the new unit includes fire-proof livi 
sixty children, classrooms for 
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The school as a whole cares for between 150 and 200 children of whom about 
half are resident students. 

In Saskatchewan two centres for the education and rehabilitation of 
crippled children were opened, under the joint operation of the provincial 
Department of Health and the Saskatchewan “ chapter” of the National 
Council for Crippled Children. Thus far the centres serve only children 
handicapped by cerebral palsy or the after-effects of poliomyelitis. 


Adult Education Progress continued in adult education in the 
period under review, particularly in Newfoundland and New Brunswick. 
The already active programme of Newfoundland’s adult education division 
was accelerated by a grant of $14,000 from the Carnegie Foundation, 
which made possible the employment of a provincial field supervisor. 
The division now has 11 full-time staff members and about 30 teachers 
employed on a part-time basis. In addition to instruction at four permanent 
centres, short night school courses in 21 centres where seasonal or occupa- 
tional factors prohibit extended courses were attended by 1281 students 
during 1951. The division maintained 18 homemaker’s clubs and 7 rural 
youth clubs, which carried out projects in health, first aid, home nursing, 
nutrition, sewing, cookery, gardening, embroidery, toymaking, weaving, 
and leathercraft. 

An experiment in training for community leadership was initiated 
in New Brunswick. The province’s first folk school was organised to 
develop talent for community organisation. The topics considered included 
group discussion techniques, public speaking, community singing, recreation, 
history and literature of the province, and methods of conducting meetings. 
Similar folk schools have been a part of the adult education programme 
in Nova Scotia for several years. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Project in Educational During the year a major project in educational 
Administration administration was begun by the Canadian 
Education Association, with the aid of a grant of $230,000 from the 
W.K. Kellog Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. The purpose 
of the five-year programme is to improve educational leadership and 
supervision in Canadian communities. While primary emphasis will be 
laid upon the improvement of supervision and administration in the large 
units of school administration, it is hoped to evolve principles and practices 
which will be of value in all local school systems. A 
It may be explained that large units of school administration are 
, areas in which a number of small school districts, each formerly controlled 
by a local school board, have been combined under a single board 
representing the whole area and all school facilities placed under the 
Supervision of one superintendent or inspector of schools. 


Report on Practical Wide interest was aroused by the publication 
ducation in September, 1951, of the final report of the 
Canadian Research Committee on Practical Education. This report was 
the outcome of a national study carried on over a four-year period with 
the aim of ascertaining what constitutes a practical and well-rounded 
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secondary education for students not proceeding to university training. 
It embodied 45 recommendations for the improvement of the training 
offered by high schools for these pupils. The recommendations were 
commented upon and critically examined by the press and educational 
authorities in all parts of Canada, and are being used as bases for some 
modifications of the secondary school curriculum in a number of provinces. 


Advisory Council to At the request of the ‘“ National Film Board” 
National Film Board 


(a federal government agency for the production 
of films and other visual material on Canada) the Canadian Education 
Association set up a national advisory committee to advise the Board on 
the kind and preparation of films and film-strips which would be of use 
as visual aids in education. The Board has not in the past made films 
designed specifically for use in schools. 

The advisory committee consists of 
visual education services of the 


eight members, representing the 
several interested national orga 


provincial Departments of Education and 
nisations. 


r 
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CEYLON 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Education Amendment Act — Decentralization Effected — Public Education 
Budget — School Buildings — Educational Publications Board Established — 
Chief Inspector Appointed — Selective Tests — Medium of Instruction — 
Physical Education. 


Education Amendment The most important event of-the year under 
FE review was the passing of ‘‘ Education (Amend- 


ment) Act No. 5 of 1951 ”, which gives effect to some of the changes in 
the educational system visualised in the “ White Paper on Education 
1950 ”. The outstanding changes made are as follows : 


(a) A ‘ Central Advisory Council” appointed by the Minister of 


Education takes the place of the former advisory body, the “ Board of 
Education ”. The Council will advise the Minister on such matters as 
may be referred to it or in respect of which it may think fit to tender 
advice. 

(b) Provision was made for the making of regulations authorizing 
charges in respect of the provision of facilities for games or physical training or 
of any article or service for a prescribed purpose. The principal of every 
“ Assisted School ” is required to take all steps to prevent pupils from 
being penalized in the matter of admission or attendance owing to their 
inability to pay such charges. 

(c) No fee is now to be charged in respect of pupils’ admission or 
education except in the case of those pupils who have not been certified 
to be suitable for senior secondary education. The selection of pupils for 
senior secondary education is to be based on (i) a test in accordance with 
certain specified requirements, (ii) an examination of each pupil’s past 
records, and (iii) a consideration of other relevant information. 

(d) Unaided or independent schools are still permitted but, in 
addition to existing requirements, it is now laid down that the education 
and training in such schools must accord effectively with the national 
interest and general educational policy (including policy regarding the 
medium of instruction in schools). i 

(e) The former right of a parent to obtain a certificate exempting 
his child from compulsory attendance on the grounds that no school was 
available which was managed by the government or a denomination 
acceptable to him or in which the medium of instruction was his mother 
tongue, is abolished. Such certificate can now be issued only if the educa- 


1 From the reply sent by the Ministry of Education of Ceylon. 


- 
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tion authorities are unable to secure the admission of a child into a school 
Cees situated in the area in which he resides. 


(f) The period of compulsory education is now fixed from 5 to 14 
years of age, and not to 16 as in the ordinance of 1947. 


(g) Teachers in unaided schools are now permitted to contribute 
to the “ School Teachers’ Pension Fund”. The necessary amendments 
to the pension rules were introduced in May, 1951. 


(h) The classification of schools into “ 
Senior Secondary, and Collegiate ” 


(i) Secondary schools re 


Primary, Junior Secondary, 
has been brought into force. 

gistered as Sinhalese or Tamil schools 
‘prior to the date the new act came into force, will use Sinhalese or Tamil 
as the medium of instruction, but the Minister is authorized to make 
English the medium of instruction for any subject, if the use of the national 
language concerned is not practicable. 


(j) Secondary schools registered as English schools will use English 
as the medium of instruction, but the Minister is authorized to make the 
national language the medium of instruction where practicable for Sin- 
halese or Tamil pupils for any specified subject. 


(k) English is now to be taught as a com 


pulsory second language 
in Sinhalese and Tamil schools, from standard I 


II upwards. 


Decentralization Effected A decentralization scheme transferring certain 
items of work from the central office 


to the provincial education Officers, 
was brought into force in two provin 


ces as from Ist July, 1951, and has 
since been extended to two further 


provinces. The transferred items of 
work concern all matters relating to school const: 


ruction and maintenance, 
and payment for same, the acquisition of sites for schools, the transfer 
of teachers from over- to under-staffed schools within the province, the 
payment of teachers (government teachers excepted), mid-day meal 
claims, and grants to schools. The scheme is Proving highly successful. 


Was marked by a phe- 
This increase is an 


indication of the keen d ditional facilities in 


i esire in the country for ad 
education. The position 


in detail is as follows : 


: Estimated 
PR | expedite 
ru Rupees Rupees 
Ministration and inspection . . rl 337 
overnment educational institutions | 48501008 62377 aoe 
Grants to assisted Schools) 4. À 2 44,914,771 49,575,070 
Mid-day meals for schoolchildren | ue 10,997,965 11,986,485 
£ 986, 
ALES DRE One LE Te 108,129,063 | 128,920,677 . 
“A 


School Buildings The building programme for 
` “Central, Senior, and Junior ” 


government 
schools was stepped 


up considerably 
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during the period under»review. For. the bigger schemes money was 
provided from loan funds. 


Educational The “ Educational Publications Board ” came 
Publications Board into being in the year under review, as a result 
Established of a government decision that such a board 


should be set up with the “ Director of Education ” as chairman. The 
functions of the Board are (a) approval of books suitable for use in schools, 
(b) approval of manuscripts for publication, and (c) arranging for the 
publication, after approval, of such books as are valuable to education 
in Ceylon but the publication of which no printer or publisher is willing 
to undertake. The establishment of the Board has given an impetus to 
the production of textbooks in the national languages. 


Chief Inspector In October, 1951, a chief inspector’s section 
Appointed was started with the following functions: 
(a) administration of the “ Standard VIII Selective Test ” ; (b) direction, 
supervision, and coordination of the educational work of the inspectorate ; 
(c) inspection of training colleges ; (d) revision of syllabuses and schemes 
of studies ; (e) organisation of refresher courses for teachers. 


Selective Tests The “ Standard VIII Selective Test ”, referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, and as required by the “ Education 
(Amendment) Act of 1951 ”, was held on an experimental basis in No- 
vember, 1951. The papers for 1952 will be set in language, arithmetic, 
and intelligence. A pupil’s performance in the test will be studied along 
with his performance in the school tests and his headmaster’s estimate 
of his ability, before a decision is made regarding his fitness to proceed 
to senior secondary education. Any pupil who is found unfit will be 
offered alternative education in a vocational school conducted by a depart- 
ment other than that of education. If he does not accept such offer, he 
may either leave school or join an assisted school as a fee-paying scholar. 


Medium of Instruction On 14th December, 1951, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion issued a directive to the effect that the medium of instruction for the 
following subjects in the junior secondary classes is to be Sinhalese or 
Tamil, as the case may be, for pupils whose primary education has been 
given in Sinhalese or Tamil : religion, health and physical training, language 
and literature, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, history, geography, civics, 
art, singing, music, general science, eastern classical languages, physiology 
and hygiene, and elements of commercial subjects. This directive comes 
into force (a) from the beginning of 1953 in standard VI, (b) from the 
beginning of 1954 in standard VII, and (c) from the beginning of 1955 
in standard VIII. By the end of 1955 the medium of instruction up to 
completion of standard VIII in all schools will thus be the mother tongue. 
English will continue to be taught in these classes, as a second language. 


Physical Education The physical education section was further 
strengthened during the year under review by the appointment of more | 
physical training instructors to schools. 


+ 
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CHINA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ISTRATION — National Education S 
in Pre Education — Second À = Fe 
Vocational Schools — Higher Education — Social Education — RUARICUEA pe 
Primary Education — Secondary Education — Normal Schools — Vocationa 
Schools — Higher Education — METHODS — Audio-visual Aids — Textbooks re 
TEACHING STAFF — Appointment — Registration of Displaced Educationa 
Personnel — MISCELLANEOUS — Aid to Students — Handicapped Children. 


ADMINISTRATION 


National Education After removal to Formosa, the Ministry of 
System Education, in line 


» greatly reduced the number of departments 
authorized by its organic la ill i 


i primary and 
secondary education, social education, the bureau of 
international cultural and educati the auditing Office, the 
personnel office, and three commi ; ide to school or employment. 
for mainland youths, (2) extensi i Uucation, and (3) selection 
of compilation and editing personnel. 

The Education Department i 


secretary-general, several 


sections : (1) general affairs ; (2) higher education and normal education ; 
(8) high school and trade traini 


Tribes; and (5) social 


5 ucational Bureau, there 
ity a Section for Education. 


duca in primary 
exercises its olicy-makin 
books, leayi 


of these institutions to the 1 


1 From the report presented to 


the XVth Internation 
Public Education by Mr. Kuo Yu-Su 


al Conference on 
OU, delegate of th 


€ Chinese government. 
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schools and teachers’ colleges, moreover, there are usually attached one 
or more experimental primary schools or high schools. 


Finance Appropriations for education in China are 
protected by the Constitution of 1947. Article 164 of the Constitution 
stipulates that the expenditure for education, science and culture shall 
not be less than 15% of the budget of the central government, nor less 
than 25% of the budgets of the provincial governments, nor less than 35% 
of the budgets of the Asiens and the municipalities. Before the adoption 
of the present Constitution, the appropriations of the central government 
for education were lowest in 1930, when only 1.46% of the budget was 
appropriated. There was, however, improvement each year after 1930 
till 1937 when they reached 4.29%. During the war with Japan, because 
of the urgency of military requirements, educational expenditures were 
reduced to the average of 2%. In 1946, when the government was moved 
back to Nanking, appropriations amounted to 5.14% of the budget. After 
the adoption of the Constitution, the appropriations in 1948 reached 
10.89%. Because of the spread of the civil war and the loss of territory, 
actual appropriation for 1949 came to only 1.56%. In 1950, because of the 
urgency of military requirements, the appropriations of the Ministry 
of Education, including the supplementary budget, amounted to 
NT $6,567,180, only 0.52% of the budget. 

However, the needs for educational expenditures were somewhat 
covered by the provincial government, which set aside 24.14% of the 
budget for educational purposes. This amount did not include the appro- 
priation for the Taiwan University, which, though under the direction 
of the Ministry of Education, drew its funds from the provincial govern- 
Ment. When this amount is added to the total, the appropriation in 
1950 for education by the provincial government, would be in excess of 
the constitutional requirements. 

The appropriations of the 18 Asien and 9 municipalities ranged in 
1950, from the highest Tainan hsien with its 46.75% to the lowest Yang 
Min Mountain Administration with its 28.31%. 


ORGANISATION 


Primary Education China’s primary education starts with a child 
of six years of age and lasts six years till he (or she) is twelve. The first 
four years are spent in the lower primary school; the last two, in the 
higher primary. The latter is but a continuation of the former and may 
not be established separately. 

In May, 1948, the “ Free Education Extension Committee” was 
formed in Formosa to take the place of the “ Enforcement of Compulsory 
Education Committee ”, and has taken active steps to provide . more 
schools and to make the existing school facilities available to children 
of school age. In the cities, whenever a child of school age is reported 
to this committee, he (or she) is assigned to a school in the neighbourhood 
of where he (or she) lives. Thus in Taipei and Kaohsiung the number of 
children attending school form 98% of all the children of school age. 
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The average for the whole of Formosa is around 80% as is shown by the 
following table : 


hild No. oF Children 
i ildren a 
Year Oe RE School Percentage w. R kaol 
78.5 97,051 
47 823,400 78.56 ,051 
in : | 1083.050 855,821 79.02 97185 
949 : : | | 1090121 840,783 77.14 1025 
1990 : : : 1,129,114 902,649 80.00 101,019 
tk ay igs 997,993 = 2s 
Secondary Education The Chinese high school is divided into a junior 


` EES equiring three years to complete. Some Chinese 
FAR QUe Fe E TE tae high school should be shortened to 
sacs i 1945, the Ministry of Education recommended that the 
Au ae found to be more suitable to China’s, educational pro- 
proses ae rerne the old system. However, this recommendation 
E PTE usly enforced. After the government’s removal to Formosa, 
wa nol Sator vac of the opinion that the system of 3-3 years for junior 
ae sere h schools should be readjusted to 4-2 years, so that those 
Sen oaia not afford to go to school for six years may stop at the 
pupils w ar, after they have finished the junior high. This was put into 
EEE “experimental basis by the Ministry of Education in the school 


chool attached to the 
cial Chiayi Girls’ High 
experiment. 


»380 students, of 
whom 15,667 were in the senior high and 60,713 were in the junior high. 
In 1951 the total of students was 137,666. 


there were three 
ing the Japanese 
m in the teachers 


chools and 20,486 
teachers, of whom only 16,089 were qualified teachers. This left a total 
number of 4397 unquali At the same time it Was estimated 
that there were 220,000 children of school age who were not going to school. 
If all these were admitted to the schools there Would have to be 5000 


Vocational Schools Like high schools and 


i primary schools, vocational 
schools are established by the Asien or towns 


» While advanced ones are 
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established by the provincial or municipal governments. Any hsien 
or town with unusual facilities may petition the provincial department of 
education for permission to establish an advanced vocational school. 
Factories, shops and agricultural organs may also set up vocational 
schools. In view of the extensive possibilities of developing the fishing 
industries in the waters around Formosa, the Formosa Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education has expanded the facilities at the Provincial Keelung 
Fishery School, the Kaohsiung Fishery School, and the Penghu bite 
Fishery School, and provided more scholarships for the purpose of training 
more people to engage in fishing and allied industries. 

The Department is also contemplating putting into effect the following 
projects : (1) expansion of the facilities at the Taichung Municipal Junior 
Home Economics Vocational School, the Tainan Hsien Cheng Wen Girls’ 
Junior Vocational and the Tao Lu Girls’ Junior Vocational School to train 
girls for house duties ; (2) establishment of an advanced widwifery and 
nursing school at Taipei; (3) establishment in some girls’ schools, where 
the facilities are good, of classes for training girls to do housework ; 
(4) requiring all the girls’ high schools to emphasize training in doing house- 
work during the hours set aside for manual work. 

The programme of the Department also envisaged the possibility of 
giving special courses in localities where there is local need for them, 
such as sugar refining in the Tainan Vocational School, cement manu- 
facturing in the Taohsiung Vocational School, etc. 

In 1950 there were 77 vocational schools on Formosa. Of them 
43 were hsien or municipal and 5 were private. Accord- 
ing to their functions they were classified into 36 agricultural schools, 
18 commercial, 15 engineering, 4 home-economics, 3 fishery, and 1 medical. 
The teaching and administrative staff numbered 9016 and the students 


33,155. 


29 were provincial, 


Higher Education In 1947, which is considered as the last normal 
year, there were 207 colleges and universities with a total enrolment of 
155,036. In 1950 there were 6 institutions of higher learning on Formosa 
with a total enrolment of 6,573 students. Following is a table showing the 
entounon and number of the faculty and staff of the different institutions 
in : : 


x No. 
i q No. 

Institutions No. | of students of Faculty and Graduates 

University . 1 3114 1420 539 

Colleges. : « + + + «= 2 1329 424 149 

Teachers’ College . . . 1 1011 266 245 

Polytechnical Institutes 2 1119 169 178 
Total 6 6573 2279 1111 


Social education has as its objective the stamping 
out of illiteracy and the development of the under-privileged or disabled 
individuals so that they too may become useful members of society. 
Though it need not necessarily be so, the under-privileged usually have to 


Social Education 


\ 
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i i i are and when they can. Therefore, part- 
ee Ru da reading rooms, playgrounds, phonetic 
Te el conte and industrial continuation schools, schools 
ae an at and blind, reformatory schools, homes fo 
ae children, museums, art galleries, theatres, 
concerts, educational films, broadcasts, road t 
some of the means to achieve this end. j 

A very important place in social educatio 
to complete their education in evening schoo 
takes one of two forms : for those who have r : 

ften) for those who would like to learn some advanced learning or 
ea ttn 1950 there were some 150 public and private schools of various 
ess Formosa for this kind of work. The Supplementary education 
sizes See consists of two courses: the elementary, lasting from four to 
=e Ont and the advanced, lasting one year. In 1951 over 110,000 
Harton attended these courses. 


r orphans and 
moving pictures, 
roupes, and libraries are 


nis taken by those who want 
Is or part-time schools. This 
never had any schooling, and 


atic pictures. The 
Ministry worked through the Provinci ] 
endowed each hsien with a 16 mm. projector for showing educational 
pictures. 


The head 
office is at the Department while in each Asien and in each provincial 
school there is a receiving set tuned to the broadcast. Twice a da i 
minute programme is broadcast Some 40 


CURRICULA 


The objective of primary education is to 
emphasize the cultivation of citizenship, the traini 
of basic knowledge and skill for m: 


r, and other good habits ; 
proper conception of the ri 


schools has bee 
once since the establishment of the Republic. The o 


from the last revision in September, 1948. 


n revised more than 
ne Now in force dates 


geography, economics, 
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Secondary Education The high school curriculum has undergone 
several revisions in recent years to meet the needs of the changing times. 
The latest revision was made in December, 1947, when a standardized 
curriculum for the high schools was adopted by the Ministry of Education, 
which defined the scope of each subject of instruction as follows : 

(1) Chinese. The teacher should guide the students to express their 
ideas succintly in the Chinese language, at the same time urging them to 
do extensive reading and creative writing to develop their reasoning 
power and appreciation ability. 

. (2) English. The number of English words a high school student is 
expected to learn should be reduced from 7000 to 6000. For practical 
purposes, a student with a vocabulary of 5000 to 6000 English words 
can do well in class work. 

(3) Mathematics. Practical application such as the construction 
of plans and designing should be stressed in the teaching of geometry 
in the junior high school. Analytic geometry and algebra for the senior 
high students should be simplified. The last semester in the high school 
should be devoted to a general review of mathematics. 

(4) Physics and Chemistry. Both teaching and laboratory exercise 
should be emphasized in these two subjects. à 

(5) Biology and Natural. Science. Knowledge of animals, plants, 
and minerals in their natural environment should be taught, and the 
value of observation and research should be stressed. Obsolete material 


used in former texts must be deleted. 

(6) Physiology and Hygiene. The aim here is to impart to the student 
ledge of the human constitution and to assist him in 
affecting a balanced development of his body and mind. Information on 
nutrition and mental hygiene should be included in the texts. 


(7) History, Geography and Civics. A working knowledge of history, 
government and law should be the object of these 


a practical know 


courses. A 
8) Manual Labour. The objective is to train the students in some 


useful skills and to increase their productive ability. 

Hand in hand with the Ministry’s experiment in the readjustment of 
the junior and senior high school years to a ratio of 4 to 2, the Ministry 
is also experimenting in the readjustment of the curriculum to suit the 
changed schedule. The curriculum for the first four years, i.e., junior 
high, is more or less the same as that of the first four years of the existing 
system, except that the course of English has been increased to five hours 
weekly in all the years. The curriculum of the last two years, however, 

tudent may pursue higher studies after 


enyi ibility that the s nt ‘ 
he Ti eae aa feo therefore, divided into the liberal arts group 
and the science group. Five schools were asked by the Ministry to conduct 


iW . 

a aa tie Gani of 1951 a weekly two-hour course on the “ Three 
People’s Principles ” was added to the first year of the senior high schools. 
In May, 1952, by order of the President of the Republic, with a view to 

r ES on in the cultivation of the national spirit, the 


Strengthening the educati à : card 4 
Eey ann to revise the curricula concerning civics, Chinese, 
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history and geography. A committee has already been established to study 
the matter. 


Normal Schools Revision of the c 


garten normal section, (3) physical education n i 
normal section, and (5) music normal section. 


Vocational Schools Since the section 
schools are so numerous and varied, no offi i 
In the past the Ministry only set the subjects 


Higher Education In February, 1947, at 
Ministry of Education in Nanking, the followin 
for the guidance of those m 


a conference called by the 


§ resolutions were adopted 
aking up the curriculum 2 


requirements for all stude 
(4) Students of liberal arts and law Should take at least one science 
course, 
(5) The general histor 
requisite for science students 
should be required 


nts ; 


y of China should no longer be a pre- 
» but in its stead a Second foreign language 


METHODS 


concluded with Unesco 
Unesco undertakes to 
hniques of audio-visual 


Furthermore, a large quantity of 


popular reading 
has been edited and circulated amo 


ng adults. 


Textbooks Since moving 


proceeded to the revision of textbooks for pri 


primary and secondary schools. 
Regarding the former, this work has bee : 
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compilation and approbation established by the Department of Education 
of the Formosa provincial government. Apart from arithmetic, for which 
existing textbooks remain in use for the time being, and Chinese and 
common useful knowledge which for the elementary classes are not yet 
separately edited, the revision of all other subjects is completed and the 
revised textbooks have been published by the said Department and 
distributed free of charge to the pupils of the primary schools. 

With regard to the textbooks for high schools, the publishers, took 
care of the revision themselves and forwarded them to the National 
Institute of Compilation and Translation for review before submitting 
them to the Ministry for final approval. The process of revision has since 


been completed. 
In June, 1951, the Ministry instructed the National Institute of 


Compilation and Translation to edit 40 further textbooks for the people’s 
schools (lower primary schools) and an equal number of handbooks for 
each subject, which brings the total number to 80 volumes. Editing is to 
effected in three stages. It is scheduled to be completed by June, 1954. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Appointment The teaching staff in the institutes of higher 
learning consists of professors, assistant professors, lecturers, and instruc- 
tors. The engagement of professors was formerly made by the president 
of the institute, who then submitted the name of the professor to the 
Ministry of Education for determination of his ranking—in case his status 
had not been so determined. The Ministry would then refer the matter 
to the academic examination committee for action. Since the government’s 
removal to Canton in April, 1949, the academic examination committee 
has stopped functioning. The engagement and promotion of faculty 
members is undertaken by a faculty committee of the institute. 


Registration of Displaced As a number of people who used to work in 
Tinea Gona E eriornel the educational field on the mainland have come 
to Formosa, the Ministry of Education requested the Formosa provincial 
government to issue orders to the various hsien and municipalities to 
register all displaced or unemployed education personnel. Up to the end 
of December, 1950, after two months’ period of registration, more than 
13,000 people had registered. The Ministry is extending the registration 
to all displaced personnel now resident in Hongkong and Macao. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aid to Students In 1950, the Ministry initiated a system of 
giving part-time employment to students who had been thrown upon 
their own resources. For those who during the last few years did not 
have the chance to complete their courses of study in the senior year, the 
Ministry held four examinations in 1950, so that those whose academic 
studies were interrupted by the removal to Formosa might have a chance 
to pass the examination and be given a diploma. Similar examinations 
were given to Chinese students who were repatriated to Formosa from 


Japan after the war. 
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Those students who followed the government to Formosa, and were 
already in the higher schools and universities, were partly enrolled in the 
higher school for administration or in the ad 


j ministration classes of the 
Youth Service Corps ” established by the Province of Formosa, or were 


taken care of by the guidance committee of the Ministry which assisted 
them to return to schools or employment. A large number, however, 
are still unable to re-enter school. The Ministry therefore drew up rules 


for the registration of refugee students of higher schools and universities 
in Formosa in November, 1951. 


Handicapped Children For deaf-and-dumb and blind children, the 


on maintains two primary and junior 
~ high trade schools, one at Taipei and the other p 7 J 


f at Tainan, where children 
are taught geen trades, such as woodworking, hairdressing. shoemaking 
massaging, etc. The two schools are free and have facilities to a : 
ie Nes S Lo accommodate 
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COLOMBIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


General — Administration — Curricula — Primary Education — Secondary 
Education — Rural Education — Higher Education. 


General The period under review is an important one 
in the history of education in Colombia. In the light of Catholic standards 
the national government gave new force to education as a whole, and 
successfully conducted a number of large-scale campaigns in the specific 
fields of primary, secondary, vocational, technical and university education. 
Mention should also be made of a considerable increase in the education 
budget during this period, improvements of curricula at various levels, 
the opening of new faculties, the completion of laboratory equipment, and 
the undertaking of research in different fields. : 


Administration The education budget for 1952 increased by 10% 
as compared with the 1951 total of 36,925,126 pesos (2.5 Colombian pesos 
are worth one dollar at the free rate of exchange). Educational expenditure 
by the education authorities of the country’s 16 provinces and 810 munici- 
palities also increased. In this connection, moreover, it should be noted 
that the general level of prices has not risen in Colombia since 1951. 


Curricula The principal legal provisions concerning educa- 
tion made by the governments of Presidents Gomez and Urdaneta are as 
follows : (a) decrees Nos. 75 and 2550, promulgated in 1951 ; (b) resolution 
No. 2840 of 18th December, 1951, revising secondary curricula ; (c) reso- 
lution No. 117 of 1952, defining the baccalaureate (Castilian) programme ; 
(d) resolution No. 153 of 5th February, 1952, defining the baccalaureate 
(biology and chemistry, five-year) programme ; (e) resolution No. 349 of 
29nd February, 1952, defining the baccalaureate (mathematics, six-year) 
programme ; (£) resolution No. 240 of 28th February, 1952, defining the 
baccalaureate (social science, six-year) programme. The trend in all these 
enactments is to give added emphasis both to academic education and, by 
the adoption of suitable modern syllabuses, to studies of a more technical 


nature. 

Primary Education Details were given in the report for the preceding 
year of the curricula of the allernadas rural schools, the one-sex rural 
Schools, and the urban schools. Up-to-date testing of the progress made by 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Luis GONZALEZ Barros, delegate of the government 
of Colombia. 
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the pupils in these schools took place at regular intervals during the year 


iew. Lessons on international activities, understanding and 
a gave encouraging results, and during 1952 assistance a 
given in this connection by the Organisation of American States, Unite 
Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the World Health Organ- 
isation, and other Specialised Agencies. The government of Colombia 
is concerned with education and not merely instruction, with inculcating 
good habits rather than theories, with developing Christian consciences, 
and with forwarding the basic principles of social organisation, namely, 
respect for the family, love of the mother country, meditation, and so on. 
With a view to imbuing primary and secondary teachers with these 


principles and to keeping them informed of the latest methods, several 
vacation courses were organised d 


uring the year under review by the 
philosophy and arts faculties, the normal schools, and other establish- 
ments. The number of such courses was 38% higher in 1952 than in 1951. 


Secondary Education The intention underlyin 
education comprised in t i 


adequate coordination of the traini 


Seat orto The campaigns undertaken for the development 

of education in rural areas cove and religious instruction, 

agricultural training and animal husbandry, elementary civics, hygiene, 
in soil conservation and 

improvement 

A large-scale 


exist at which the pupils 
this basis under the super- 


Higher Education The report for th 
of existing universities in 
welcome was given by all 
Institute of Spanish Cultur 
studies concernin 
and the Spanish- 
the popularity o 


e preceding year gives a list 


Colombia. In the year under review a warm 
sections of the c 


e, whose task is th 
g spiritual, intellectual , activities in Spain 
speaking countries. Th sti i 
f all manifestations of Spanish intellectual activity. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — School Building — ORGANISATION — 
Secondary Education — Vocational Education — Adult Education — CURRICULA 
AND METHODS — Primary Education — Textbooks — TEACHING Starr — 
Salaries — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — School Meals 
and Clothing — School Psychology Service — Handicapped Children — Youth 
Movements. , 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The budget of the Cuban Ministry of Education 
amounted to 83,694,432 pesos for 1952, as compared with 58,168,593 pesos 
for the preceding year. The increase in expenditure is mainly due to the 
appointment of more teachers and the reorganisation of rural schools. 


School Building Ten big eight- and six-room schools, fully 
equipped in accordance with the demands of hygiene and modern educa- 
tional practice, were built during the year under review: A number of 
one- and two-room schools were built in rural areas, with attached work- 
shops, and living accommodation for teachers. 


ORGANISATION 


Secondary Education In the period under review implementation 
continued of the reform begun some years ago, which involves the pro- 
longation by one year of the baccalaureate course and the division of 
secondary education proper into two sections, one for the baccalaureate’ 
in arts, the other for the baccalaureate in science. 


Vocational Education The curricula of the schools of arts and crafts 
were revised in the year under review. They were coordinated, and adapted 
to the country’s social conditions. The technical nature of the methods 
employed was reinforced. A number of new vocational schools preparing 
pupils for a variety of occupations were opened. 


Adult Education Evening schools were classified into three cate- 
gories each with its own courses and curricula. 


1From the report sent by the Cuban Ministry of Education. 
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CURRICULA AND METHODS 
Primary Education The primary curriculum now in force in Cuba 
is that of 1944. A committee was appointed, however, in 1951 


far, and has already 


s been approved by the 
competent authorities, it will be printed and distributed. 
charged with the revision of the rural school curriculum has also submitted 
its report to the committee of inspectors. 


Textbooks The committee of inspectors has been asked to 
approve the textbooks to be used in junior and senior primary schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries 


5 pesos a month (in accordance 
(in accord- 
In addition teachers 
allowance which may 
ere also made in the 


receive a length-of-service allowance, and a lodging 


amount to 20, 30 or 40 pesos. Certain changes w 
conditions for pension rights. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Meals 
and Clothing 


eee Peychology jew the school psychology 


activities to include the 
he school Psychology and 
y Capacity for the school 
oratory conducts general 


The whole problem has been a Special concern of the ed 
for some time. 


Youth Movements 


In the year under review the 
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DENMARK 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Implementing the 1937 Reform — Problems of Structure — Handicapped 
Children — Class Hours and Curricula — Foreign Languages — School 
Buildings — Enrolments — Teacher Training — Administration — Educational 
Research — Textbooks — Further Education — Secondary Education. 


Implementing In the period under review (covering 1st April, 
the 1937 Reform 1951, to 31st March, 1952, in the case of rural 
districts and smaller towns, and 1st August, 1951, to 31st July, 1952, in 
the case of Copenhagen and the larger towns), implementation was con- 
tinued of the Education Act of 18th May, 1937. At a number of points 
this implementation had been retarded by the war and the consequent 
occupation of Denmark, and also, later, by the very considerable rise 
in prices and the scarcity of building materials. 

By the end of the period under review, practically the whole area of 
Copenhagen and most of the urban districts had completed the reform 
of the educational system in accordance with the provisions of the act. 
Slower progress, however, is being made in the rural districts. Statistics 
show that by January 1st, 1950, only about 16% of them had heen able 
to complete the reform, the remainder having been impeded by difficulties 
in carrying out the necessary building operations. Endeavours continued 
in the year under review, however, and it is now believed the year fixed 
for the completion of the reform throughout the country, 1958, will not 
be exceeded, 


Problems of Structure The basic aim of the reform is to make the 
public schools into a comprehensive unit comprising primary, secondary 
and vocational education. The base of this unit is the primary school, 
with a four- or five-year course for all normal children from 7 to 11 or 
12 years of age. Then comes the mellemskole (middle school) comprising 
the junior stage of secondary education and consisting of two sections. 

One of these sections, comprising the final years of compulsory 
education, is evamensfri, i.e., it has no examination controlled by the 
local or central authorities. This regulation gives expression to the general 
opinion favouring the existence of a school where Rte cs 
their compulsory education without acquiring a ** stamp =. be 
training of such children is a matter for their free initiative, oes a 
be taken in the State-subsidised apprenticeship courses organis y 


to the XVth International Conference on 
pup iom the report pre" Gimsa, delegate of the Danish government. 


~ 
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industrial and commercial undertakings or in the State- 
nuation and evening classes organised by the municipal 

The other of the two sections of th 
and has a State examination. To b 


subsidised conti- 
ities. 
e mellemskole consists of four classes 
e admitted to it, pupils must pass a 
fairly easy entrance examination. The middle-school leaving certificate, 
obtained on the basis of the final examination, entitles pupils to continue 
their studies at the senior secondary stage, in either a one-year realklasse, 
or a three-year grammar school each of whose three sections (classical 
languages, modern languages, and mathematics-notural science) leads up 
to the higher school certificate (studenterexamen). 
This structure has a number 
cational systems of other countri 
ticular, where the Hadow (1926) 
in the 1944 Education Act. 


of characteristics common to the edu- 
es of western Europe, England in par- 


to the prin- 
omprehensive school (primary school and middle- 


mprehensive 
school in rural districts, younger children (7 to 
10 years of age) may be distributed over the district so that the children 
do not have too far to come to school. The subsequent classes of a com- 
prehensive school in rural districts, more 


over, may be made up of optional 
continuation classes (children of 14 to 18 years of age). Such classes may 
be common for several districts or municipalities, and may be either 
examensfri or may lead up to a State preliminaerevamen equivalent to 
the realexamen, Where such classes are not available, children desiring 
to pursue their education at 


secondary level must attend the nearest 
urban school, or one of the State-subsidised private schools to be found 


in many of the provincial towns. The transfer of such children usually 
takes place at the age of 11 or 12, so that they may be admitted to the 
first class of the middle-school. In the year under review, however, 
the experiment was made of transfering them at 14 years of age, so as 
to maintain the continuity of the course given at the rural school. 
Given the fact of this exception, the demand has been made that the 
whole principle of the reform be reconsidered. It is pointed out that it 


is the classes for children ge which should form a 
unity in the form of an undivided primary school 


> in urban and rural 
districts alike, and that secondary educati i 
shape of eithe 


and the necessary 


of the 12-year-old pupils and their parent, 
sorting out at 


allowed to remain in the same clas: 


pulsory education 
the rural schools or in the undivided 


d population (Norway, for 
he abilities of the children 
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should be achieved through differentiated instruction given in groups 
within the class. 

The persons advocating such a revision of the 1937 reform were not 
able to gain sufficient ground to prevent the implementation of the reform, 
and they were opposed by the teachers’ organisations. Their campaign 
did result, however, in the appointment by the Ministry of Education, 
during the year under review, of a committee to examine the question. 
The government also laid before parliament a bill authorising the Ministry 
to allow schools to make structural experiments, and this bill was passed 
towards the close of the year under review. The committee is thus now 
able to consider the question and make experiments at the same time. 
The solution of the problem seems to be a compromise which makes the 
selection test for children between 11 and 12 years of age easier by getting 
the teachers’ opinion in the first instance as to their suitability, and brings 
the two sections of the mellemskole nearer one another, so that pupils may 
be transferred from the 3rd class of the examensfri section to the 3rd class 
of the examination section. Such children would have to complete a 
five-year course for the mellemskole examination (3 years in the examensfri 
section and 2 years in the examination section). In this way it should 
be possible to preserve in principle the 1937 reform. 

The desired elasticity of the system is obtained, in Copenhagen and 
the urban districts, by making the individual schools multilateral. The 
normal type of school contains, in the same building and with the same 
head and staff of teachers, both a primary school and a mellemskole with 
its two sections, and usually an attached realklasse. The system of 
establishing primary schools, examination schools and non-examination 
schools in separate buildings and with independent heads and special 
teachers, is an exception in Denmark. It is found to be advantageous 
to make the individual school multilateral, so that the pupils in the various 
Sections are given the same conditions. Grammar schools, however, are 
generally established in separate buildings with their own head, and always 
include an examination mellemskole but never an evamensfri mellemskole 


or a primary school. 


Handicapped Children The 1937 reform provides for the establishment 
of special classes for handicapped children. Implementation of this 
Provision continued in the year under review, in respect of children with 
an 1.Q. ranging from 65 to 90 and, to a lesser extent, of children with 
Visual and hearing defects and difficulties in reading and writing. Wherever 
there are less than 20 children of each of these categories in a given school, 


they must be taught individually within the framework of the normal classes. 


ass hours also forms part of 


Class Hours ; f cl 
An increase of c » 

DT the implementation of the 1937 act, except 
ncerned. This section is still 


insofar as the examination section is co | 1 
Controlled by the 1903 act on senior secondary education, Se 
he hours of the examination section of the mellemskole, the rea 


z 5 f 
and the grammar school at about 36 a week. The her 
Considerable increase of hours à 


s regards the non-examl 
of public (municipal) schools. T 


W he minimum was formerly 18 hom- a 
D This i S S pplied 
eek, but is now about 24 hours. “his increase has now been a} 
a ) 
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in Copenhagen and the urban districts, 
follows : primary school: 18 hours a wee 
the 2nd class, 27 hours in the 3rd class, 
examination mellemskole : 30-hours a wee 
in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes. 

As indicated in previous reports, the reform 
curriculum content to bring them more line 
changes, like the increase in cl 


where the time-tables are as 
k in the 1st class, 24 hours in 
30 hours in the 4th class ; non- 
k in the 1st class, and 36 hours 


ke the teaching in these classes 
approximate more closely to that in th ination classes. The new 
curricula for the non-examinati i h urban and rural schools 
now include world history, 
mistry, woodwork, cooking, 
and optional foreign langua 


; nd of year under review, 
» roughly 33% (66 out of 
202) of schools in urban are % 87 og a ety ge schools 


Foreign Languages The following table gives the number of non- 


examination schools where foreign languages are now taught in the top 
classes, and the number of children involved : 


Urban Areas Rural Areas 


SS i ee ee 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
i. | Siaa 


SCOR IE RES 123 8797 296 9551 
Germania oats 5 
English and German | : af “ee ibs : ‘ee 
à forwegian RENE SN 8 385 22 400 


i 2293 are thus now taught foreign 
ee the non Ta addition, English and 
NES e taught in all Such classes in Copenhagen (the first language 
oy) sce ee and German in the case of 


| T Buildings i The reform has necessari 
of school building facilities. This is particularly 


where previously about half the schools had only 
teacher. 


At the beginning of the 
ing operation i 
aon 200000 0 g op S remained to be 


ly involved an extension 
the case in rural areas, 
one classroom and one 


2Y90,000 crowns for the pu re, 
nearly half the schools in the rural i andi ia e 
ways by the shortage 


build central schools 
rather than expand or reconstruct the small isolated schools, which have 
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in consequence been abandoned or used as nursery-infant schools. The 
number of school buildings has thus diminished ; in the year under review 
this decrease was of the order of 5%. 


Enrolments It is estimated that the increase in the number 
of children of compulsory school age will reach its peak in 1957, and at that - 
point be nearly 33%. This increase is much more marked in Copenhagen 
and the urban areas than in the rural areas. The number of children 
who continue at school after the compulsory age is also increasing, and 
it is estimated that the combined increase in Copenhagen and the larger 
towns will be in the region of 50%. 


Teacher Training The two-and-a-half-years emergency teacher 
training courses have proved a decided success. Enrolments totalled 208 
(83 men and 125 women) in 1951 and 240 (90 men and 150 women) in 
1952, and are expected to total 288 (123 men and 165 women) in 1953. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that men and women have 
the same facilities of access to teaching posts, including headships and 
inspectorships. At the present time in Denmark women occupy the 
following positions in education: 1 chief education officer, 10 inspectors 
of schools, 60 assistant inspectors, 426 primary school headmistresses, 
and 17 rural school headmistresses. ` 

As already noted, the emergency teacher training courses have 
proved very satisfactory, especially in regard to the teaching of languages 
and mathematics, and have in consequence been prolonged (by an act 
dated 7th March, 1952) until such time as the teacher training act is revised. 

There are now 21 training colleges in Denmark, of which 8 are public 
and 13 private. They include two recently instituted evening training 
colleges for students employed during the day ; the course is the same as 
that in the day colleges, except that it is distributed over five years 
instead of four. 

There are in addition 3 “ preparatory ” colleges responsible for the 
training of infant class mistresses. One is public, the other two are 
private. Their enrolments total 109. 

The committee appointed by the Ministry of Education in 1947 to 
draw up a plan for the reform of teacher training presented its report in 
the year under review. Its main recommendations are as follows : 
(a) colleges should offer training in all compulsory subjects in the curricula 
of public schools, including the examination mellemskole; this could be 
achieved by a suitable division of the training colleges into sections, 
and the need avoided for the further training of teachers ; (b) freer forms 
of teaching should be developed ; (c) the examination should be limited ; 


(d) teaching practice, pedagogy and psychology should be the main subjects 
in the curriculum. 


This report awaits presentation to parliament. 


> 


Administration The very large measure of autonomy in respect 


of administration and inspection, granted to local education authorities 
by the law of 9th April, 1949, has been still further extended by decrees 
issued on the authority of this law. Education directors and heads of 
rural school districts are thus now authorised to approve and revise 
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i in agreement with the local authorities (school committees 
TE Soe teachers’ committees). That such er 
was formerly in the hands of the Ministry, is a clear indication of bs 
tendency to transfer responsibility for school administration to the 
popularly elected local authorities. 


Educational Research The Ministr 


research. This committee has conducted an j i 
abroad, and will submit its Teport in 1952-1953. 


Textbooks Discussion on textbooks continued in the year 
under review. The local education authorities buy their textbooks from 
publishers and distribute them free to the pupils. The only books 
published by the government are those for handicapped children, for 
i make publication in the normal way 
at existing textbooks are 
btless be examined by the 
» mention of which was made 
The textbooks revision committees existing throughout Scandinavia 
under the auspices of the « Norden ” associations, continued their activities 
in the period under review. The private publishing firms faithfully 
complied with the requests for revision submitted to them, In harmony 
with the spirit of Unesco, a beginning was made with cooperation with 
Denmark’s neighbours, includi 


ng Germany, on textbook revision under 
the auspices of the teachers’ associations. 


Further Education The decrease in enro 
high schools appeared to have stopped, at an 


increase in number 
mmer of 1951 onwa 


is now proportional to the income 


Iments at Denmark's folk 


Satisfactory increases were 
ì in many ways i igh schools) and 
the continuation schools (boardi i i 
tion to young persons between 14 and 18 ye 
i ses for young persons. 
ment some years ago on an experimental b 
Evening classes continued 
of recent years into courses 
dressmaking, and educational 


ars of age), and in the continua- 
be made of the establish- 


asis, of youth clubs. 
to be well attended 


1 and coordinate existing 
legislation on further general education and examine the question of 
5 ng on the 14th school 
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year. The law-this committee is drafting will probably be submitted 
to parliament in the early months of 1952-1953. 


Secondary Education No major changes were made during the year 
under review in regard to the mellemskole, the realklasse, or the grammar 
schools. On 26th January, 1952, the Ministry appointed a committee 
to examine what changes might be desirable in existing provisions con- 
cerning the examination mellemskole, the realklasse, the girls’ high schools, 
and the so-called “ preliminary ” schools, and in the regulations on admis- 
sion to the 1st class of the examination mellemskole. The same committee 
has also been asked to report on the question of the grammatical terms 
used in the teaching of Danish. The committee is composed of 14 members, 
including representatives of the teachers’ associations, and is presided 
over by the inspector of mellemskole and realklasse. « 

A law passed on the 7th June, 1952, authorises the Ministry to waive 
the law of 24th April, 1903, on secondary education, in respect of those 
secondary schools wishing to make experiments in the three grammar 
school classes or in the realklasse. Such experiments are allowed, however, 
only if they are not in any way prejudicial to the right to education of 
the pupils concerned. 

The report, referred to in last year’s report, on the lightening of 
the baccalaureate examination syllabuses, was submitted to the Ministry 
of Education in the course of the year under review, together with the 
comments of the University of Copenhagen and other higher education 
establishments, and a fresh statement by the inspector of grammar schools. 
No decision has so far been made in the matter by the Ministry. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 


1951-1952 1 


umbers of Schools and Pupils 
Girls’ Baccalaureate Inslituted — New Schools 


di amps — Further Training for 
Teachers — National Council Activities — T i i 


Introduction The year under review Was one of marked 
credits were granted 


made in teachers’ 


ilosophy of the country’s educational system 
most up-to-date ideas and methods. 


Wing up of a two-year plan for 
School buildings estimated to cost $6 240,000, an increase in the salaries of 
primary teachers with more th 


Or ors, the publication of cheap edit 
ominican authors, the dev 


fine arts, physical education 
and sports, and the constructi 


Budget The education and fine arts budget reached in 
the period under review the unprecedented total of $4,279,308. 
New Schools I 


services, the following we 
new school districts ; libraries; à vocation 
section ; an evening traini a 


al guidance 
8 rural primary schools ; 1 


; 2 urban and 

Ty emergency 
1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 

Public Education by Mr. .F. À. M: NOELTING, delegate of t 

of the Dominican Republic. 
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schools); 2 evening schools for adult illiterates ; 3 university chairs in 
choral singing ; 148 school buildings. 


Numbers of Schools There are now 2,751 primary schools in the 
and) Fupils Dominican Republic (of which 2546 are public, ~ 
108 semi-public, and 97 private) Enrolments in 1951 amounted to 265,320, 
and 33,105 children secured their certificado de suficiencia. The literacy 
campaign was pursued: a total of 53,947 children and adults learned to 
read and write in the course of 1951. 


New Laws In the year under review a technical committee 
drew up an education act and a law on compulsory education, both of 
which were approved by Congress. 


Curricula As part of the reform of all levels of education 
begun in the preceding year, new curricula were drawn up, printed and 
widely distributed, in order that headmasters, teachers and parents might 
become familiar with the aims of the reform. An immense effort was made 
in this connection by the primary, intermediate, secondary and teacher 
training directorates, the institute of educational and psychological 
research, and the English section. 


Girls’ Baccalaureate A girls’ baccalaureate in arts and letters has 
Instituted been instituted, in order to provide ample 
opportunities for general, artistic and domestic education for girls not 
wishing to take up a university career. 


New School of Arts With a view to providing opportunities for 
and Crafts manual and technical training for boys not 
aspiring to a university education, the Ministry of Education and Fine 
Arts has signed an agreement with the Inter-American Foundation in 
Washington whereby a national school of arts and crafts will be opened 
next year. The new school will be financially supported by both parties to 
the agreement, and housed in modern buildings with up-to-date equipment. 
There will be accommodation with full or partial board for 160 students of 
electricity, wireless, general and automobile engineering, carpentry, and 
cabinet-making. 


Libraries In the period under review a directorate of 
libraries was established within the Ministry of Education with the task of 
developing opportunities for reading throughout the country. The opening 
of a national library in the capital is envisaged. Four new libraries have 
already been inaugurated. It is planned to open public libraries in all 
the towns and villages of the interior. 


Holiday Camps The experiment of a holiday camp enabled 200 
children coming from all social strata to benefit from a stay at the seaside. 
Further Training _ Further training possibilities for teachers were 
for Teachers considerably expanded in the year under review. 


The former small local courses were replaced by a summer school for in- 
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Service teachers, housed in the magnificent buil 
college at Licey in the province of Santiago. 


the college. 


National Council The new education act has considerably enlarged 
Activities t 


n physical education in the various types 
a girls’ baccalaureate in arts and letters. 


ouncil awarded a total of 1369 diplomas 
n, primary and secondary teaching, accountancy, 
drawing, and physical education, and 3341 


41 intermediate and 5152 
primary education certificates, 


Technical Services ar under review of the 
technical section of the i secondary and teacher 
training directorates, the institute of educational and psychological 
research, and the English ion, i ration of a hundred new 
curricula for the different levels of education, after preliminary study of 
the corresponding curricula i 

curriculum for t} 


» inaugurated the preceding year, of advice 
and assistance to teachers, 

Some hundreds of textbooks 
approval for use in i 
existing curricula. 

A vocational guidance course Was organised for the first time, which 
enabled a number of tea 


i chers to become familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in educational Psychology. 


Were examined with a view to their 
ypes of schools and conformity with 


Teachers?’ Salaries 


In the year under review headmasters and 
teachers in al] schools thr 


t oughout the country benefited from an increase 
In salary Proportional to their years of service, 


School Building Another important d 
under revjew was the elaboration of a two-year school building plan based 
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Living Accommodation The national committee on housing for teachers 
for Teachers and Ministry of Education staff, established at 
the end of 1950, was very active during the period under review. 
Representing a capital expenditure of $76,138, no less than 54 houses 
(35 of the rural and 19 of the urban type) were awarded by lot to teachers. 


Rural Education In June, 1952, the first hundred graduates from 
the rural training colleges, with a course specially adapted to teaching in 
agricultural areas, took their diploma. Over $200,000 was allocated in the 
year under review to school meals and clothing services ; a total of 2,865,050 
free meals were served. 


School Medical Service The health of schoolchildren showed considerable 
improvement in the period under review. Malaria, in particular, the most 
prevalent disease, showed a great decrease. A total of 4526 medical 
examinations were carried out, and with the collaboration of the national 
council for tuberculosis 6252 children were inoculated with the new 
“B.C.G.” vaccine. A large number of first-aid outfits were distributed 
to schools in the interior. New regulations on physical education were 
drawn up, and a national committee and local sub-committees established. 
School championships were organised by the directorate of sports, covering 
mainly baseball, volley ball, basket ball, cycling and football, on grounds 
specially prepared for the purpose. 


Adult Education In conformity with the plan of cultural extension 
drawn up in 1950, plays, concerts, ballets, and exhibitions of books and 
pictures, were organised in towns throughout the country in the year under 
review. ‘ Book Day ” was celebrated for the first time on 23rd April, 1951, 
the anniversary of the death of Cervantès. The “ Book Fair ” permits the 
exhibition of over 2000 books printed within the country. 

The motto of the newly opened public library of Dominican culture 
is ‘ Culture for all”. The aim of the library is to place within everyone’s 
reach the principal works of Dominican culture. Half of its editions are 
placed in circulating libraries and half sold to the public at cost price. 
It has offered over 3000 books and other publications to institutions 
abroad. 

The year under review saw the publication of a new edition of the 
“civil catechism of the Dominican people ”, which aims at developing 
children’s love of their mother country. 


University The budget of the University of St. Domingue, 
siice Dominate the oldest university in the New World, already 
increased in the previous year, was augmented yet again in 1951, to the 
total of $690,000. 

In addition to its routine activities, this university organised a number 
of lectures by prominent personalities from home and abroad, and instituted 
a summer course for foreign students. A 

Enrolments continued to increase, totalling 2272. 
faculties awarded 277 diplomas. 


The various 
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ECUADOR 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


Nursery-infant Education — Primary Educalion — Experimental Schools 
z Interamerican Educational Cooperation Service — Rural Training Colleges — 
Secondary Education — Vocational and Technical Education — Higher Edu- 
calion — Publications and Cultural Agreements. 


Nursery-infant . At the close of the year under review there were 
Education 


66 kindergartens in Ecuador, with a total of 
7,643 pupils and 174 mistresses. These establishments cater for children 
from 4 to 6 years of age. 


Primary Education There were 674 urban and 2745 rural primary 
Schools, with enrolments totalling 155,854 and 185,875 respectively. The 
total number of primary teachers was 8174 (of whom 4316 were working 
in the urban schools). 


The main incidents in the field of primary education in the period 


under review were the following : (a) the replacement of yearly examina- 
tions by a “ week of work ” 


; (b) physical education displays ; (c) fostering 
of patriotism ; (d) the distr pupils in the coastal areas 
J 1 ablishment of educational cooperation 
centres in the provinces ; (f) exhibitions of teaching aids ; (g) collaboration 
of the schools in the census ; (h) participation of teachers and inspectors 
in the literacy campaign ; (i) the organisation of vacation courses for un- 


c popular festivals 
Improve the sanitary conditions, 


etc., of the local communities. 
The most urgent needs of t 


À he period under review were for (a) more 
primary schools, (b) new salary scales for primary teachers, with a minimum 
of at least 500 sucres and increases on promotion to the next higher 
category, (c) school furniture a ials, and (d) the grant of a farm or 


Experimental Schools Experimental work has been in 
urban schools on work units, pupil participation in Siete sae 
financial aid from parents’ committees. adaptation of curricula iB local 
needs, etc., and every effort is now being made to get these techniques 
adopted in other urban schools. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Ecuador. 
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Interamerican Educational The agreement between the Interamerican 
Cooperation Service Educational Cooperation Service and the Mi- 
nistry of Education was prolonged in the year ùnder review until 1955. 
The work done so far by this Service includes new teacher training pro- 
grammes, suggestions and textbooks for secondary teaching, enlargement 
of the libraries of 8 training colleges, and the organisation of courses on 
educational guidance. 


Rural Training Colleges At the close of the period under review there were 
8 rural training colleges in Ecuador, with a total of 1035 pupils and 92 
teachers. The colleges at San Pablo, Uyumbicho, San Miguel and Chone 
between them control 54 rural primary schools. Experimental psychology 
is studied at the training colleges and the so-called seccionales schools. 
There is an urgent need at all these establishments for more adequate 
equipment and financial aid. The proportion of unqualified staff they 
have is unfortunately increasing, on account of the fact that the salaries 
they offer are too low. 


Secondary Education In the 87 public and private secondary schools 
with a baccalaureate course, attempts have been made to improve the 
standard of the teaching by means of better use of the time devoted to 
directed studies, assigning work to each teacher in a more detailed way, 
the use of textbooks as auxiliary aids, and the establishment of a record 
card for each pupil. 

For these schools to reach their highest level of efficiency, it would be 
necessary to increase the number of regional inspectors, revise the curri- 
culum, and raise the salaries of the teachers. 


Vocational and At the close of the year under review there were 
Technical Education 15 State, 6 municipal and 5 private technical 
secondary schools. For commercial education, there were 10 State, 7 
municipal and 35 private secondary schools. Agricultural education was 
being given in 4 State, 2 municipal and 1 private secondary schools. 

In the year under review Unesco agreed to equip the Quito central 
technical secondary school with laboratories, at a total cost of $ 10,000. 
It also gave the authorities the disposal of 100 scholarships, of which 
20 are reserved for technological studies. An agreement was signed between 
Unesco and the government for the conversion of the central technical 
secondary school into a technical studies demonstration centre. Scholar- 

r icipal authorities to pupils following voca- 


ships were granted by the municipal V 
tional courses, and gifts of land, buildings and money were made by private 
individuals. Preparation was being made at the close of the period to 
draw up regulations and curricula for technical education and to organise 


courses for agricultural workers and crafstmen. 


Ecuador has 4 public and 1 private universities 


Higher Education i < 5 
c specialising in geology, industrial chemistry 


and a national polytechni 


and electromechanics. ‘ X | 
The topics discussed by the university conference included the coordi- 


nation of the teaching given at the various levels of education, the establish- 


z 
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ment of contacts with higher education establishments abroad, and univer- 
sity activities in relation to scientific teaching and research. 


Publications and 


The Minist D 7 : ae 
Cultural Agreements nistry of Education again had a printing 


workshop at its disposal in the period under 
review, and was thus able to re-undertake 


E. i publication of the journal 
Educaciôn, teaching handbooks, etc. 
Cultural agreements were signed with Spain and Argentina. 
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EGYPT 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 : 


… Introduction — Budget — Unified First Stage — Ministry Administers 
First Stage Schools — Free Education for All — Secondary Education, Academic 
a A ee Pram MEE — Adult Education — Private Schooling — 

cher ining Institutes — Textbooks i — Extra- i 
Activities — School Health — School Nutrition. GUERRE FN S 


Introduction The year under review witnessed considerable 
activity in the implementation of the new education laws and the necessary 
adaptation of the educational system to meet the changing needs. 

The new status of private school teachers—which places them on an 
equal footing with their colleagues in State schools—and the affiliation 
of provincial council schools to the Ministry of Education have largely 
accelerated the expansion at all stages. 

The education bills were brought before the Supreme Council of 
Education for consideration before submission to parliament. The Council 
discussed the reorganisation of education at all levels, the proposed 

` curricular changes, the training of teachers for general education, and the 
question of textbooks. 

The bills were duly passed by parliament in its last session. Education 
Acts Nos. 142 & 143 reorganising secondary and primary education, and 
No. 219 providing for the creation of a teachers’ union, were issued. 


Budget The expansion programme drawn up by the 
Ministry of Education has necessitated a considerable increase in the 
education budget. This budget amounted to £E.30,000,000 in the year 
under review, as compared with £E.23,000,000 in the preceding year. 


Under the new law all first stage schools have 
ual opportunity to all, boys and girls alike, and to 
is initial stage of popular education. In January, 
1951, all elementary schools throughout the country were converted into 
primary schools, and the compulsory stage was ER LT 
Supplementary studies in agriculture. industry oomnerce and Couey 
science were planned to give a practical background to boys and girls 
who have to start earning a living after RARE their painaty schooling 


Under the new law the Ministry of Education 
s become the sole administrator of primary 
ferred the control of provincial 


Unified First Stage 
been unified to give eq 
remove class barriers in th 


Ministry Administers First 
Stage Schools ha 


education. A previous law had already trans 


< XVth International Conference on 
1 From the report presented to the dewate of the Egyptian a 


Public Education by Mrs. Asma FAHMY, a 
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council schools from the Ministry of the Interior to the Ministry of Education. 
To profit by the experience of provincial councils in matters of primary edu- 
cation and to retain the local imprint of these schools, the new law provided 
for the setting up in every educational zone of an advisory committee in 
which the province is fairly represented. The zone controller presides over the 
committee, and three of its members are chosen from among the local 
inhabitants interested in education, and are nominated for three years’ 
membership by the Minister of Education. 

The Ministry has taken over thousands of provincial council schools, 
and, in accordance with the law, every council is to include in its annual 
budget a sum, equal to 66% of the total extra taxation levied on agri- 
cultural land, to be expended on primary education by the Ministry of 
Education, over and above the credits allocated to this item in its own 
budget. 


Free Education for all The 1950 law 
all to the end of the secondary stage ma 


of Egyptian education. The number of candidates for general education, 
however, was far too great for the then existing schools to cope with, and 
the Ministry approached the problem by a long-term building programme. 
This ten-year programme assigns the annual sum of a million pounds to the 
building of new schools in excess of the additional classes annexed to old 
schools. In the year under review, 1593 new classes were built, over and 
above 1000 classes annexed to old schools of different categories. 

- The decree of free education for all has brought fresh financial obliga- 
tions to the Ministry. The Salaries of private school teachers as well as 
other subsidies are now paid by the State. The law, however, provides 
against any possible abuse of the right to free education and protects the 
interest of the more deserving candidates. In secondary schools a pupil 
can no longer retain this right if he has failed two successive years through 
the course, nor is he allowed to remain in school if he has failed a third 
year. Obviously the legislation has in view the maintenance of a high 
standard of efficiency among candidates for university education, and the 
avoidance of undue expenditure from public credits, 


which decreed free education for 
rks a turning point in the history 


Secondary Education ie oe aap 
Academie and Technical Despite the need for technical school graduates, 


em for higher education, a privilege denied to 
To remove all discrimination, the new 
and the same level, and provided for a 


9 years, thus enabling a pupil to shift 
from one category to another if this proves more suitable within this 


period. Secondly, the law provides for the creation in technical schools 


of an orientation course to equip candidates with a 60% total in the 
secondary certificate examination for higher or university education. 


Examinations A desire for simplification has been the guiding 
principle of the new examination system. According to the new law, 
promotion to the 2nd form primary is a matter for the school committee 


a il rr a 
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to decide without any formal examination. The committee, consisting of 
the headmaster and the teachers, may not fail a pupil without the consent 
of all the members. Promotion to the 2nd and 4th forms secondary depends 
on (a) an attendance of at least 80% of school periods, (b) a satisfactory 
average mark calculated for the oral, written and practical work done by 
the pupil throughout the year. The pass mark is at least 50% of the 
maximum mark for every subject, and in technical school it rises to 60% 
in purely practical subjects. 

In harmony with the Ministry’s policy of decentralization, the exami- 
nation following the two preparatory years in secondary schools is to be 
a local examination for which the respective zones are responsible—a 
procedure already followed in regard to the primary certificate examination. 

A second session promotion examination is open to candidates 
who fail in one or two subjects. An unrestricted right to a second session 
has often done more harm than good. 


Adult Education In the year under review the literary campaign 
set itself the goal of teaching 450,000 illiterates, and the credit assigned 
to this purpose was £E.422,900, the approximate cost per capita being 
one pound (including cost of books and materials). Up to the end of 
January, 1952, 382,362 males and 58,149 females attended the literacy 
classes. The Ministry of Education alone ran 3364 sections, and other 
governmental agencies, as well as private organizations, collaborated in the 
campaign. Experience, however, proved the impracticability of the 
attempt to stamp out the illiteracy of all male adults between 12 and 45 
and female adults between 12 and 15 as prescribed by the law. Primary 
schools cannot, as they stand, cater for more than one-third of the children 
of school age (6-12), and every year they are faced with applications from 
half a million illiterate children who have reached the age of 12. This led 
to the adoption of measures which are both preventive and curative. 
Curative measures consist in the usual combating of illiteracy among 
adults, while preventive ones consist in collaborating with the Primary 
Education Department to give fundamental education to children who 
find no room in primary schools. Accordingly, the literacy course for adults 
was cut down to one year, while a special two-year course was designed 
for illiterate children. The budget for the year under review included 
enough credit to cover the expense of teaching 50,000 illiterate children by 
way of experimentation, and further expansion 18 contemplated. 

~~ A major rural fundamental education project will shortly be started 
by Unesco at Sers-El-Layan in collaboration with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, The experts in charge of the project had participated in a previous 
experiment at Sindbis-Sindyon which had, among its aims, the im- 
provement of teaching methods so that they may yield the best results 
in aa Sor ue review, the 18 branches of the public culture 


institution provided instruction and training for et stadt in ae 
mechanics, vocational guidance, languages, journalism, A ie 
domestic science, commerce, and other subjects. The Pe he me nee 
of students are supervised by various departments in e a 1 ERT 
the cultural and social activities department, the physical activities 
department, and the cinema department. 


‘ 
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Private Schooling The importance of the role played by private 
schools cannot be too strongly emphasised. Statistics show that the 
number of children handled by these schools exce 
ment school children. Private schools in E 
less under supervision by the Minist 
subsidies paid them by the state. 
increased until in 1950 a new law con 


hool colleagues, 
erse subventions 
ask. 


is given to the teaching of the language of the country, an 
history and civics. The advisory i 
20th March, 1951, submitted the 
Ministry approved : (a) In the first st 
weekly periods assigned to Arabic s 
may demand an increase in the nu 
still below the mark. (b) The teach 
civics is compulsory for all Eg 
(c) Success in the aforesaid s 
forms. 


hould be six. The inspector in charge 
imber if he finds that the standard is 
hing of national history, geography and 
yptian children in the 1st and 2nd stages. 
ubjects is essential for promotion to higher 


Teacher Training Institutes The rapid educational expansion was an emer- 


gency which necessitated the employment of inadequately trained teachers. 


The Council also recommended : (a) that ey 
at least three teacher training institutes ; and that governorates should 
contain a sufficient number to meet their needs, and (b) that one or more 
ished and affiliated to one or 


between authors H 
and the Ministry s sired at t} ice i 
suitable ; the final choice of the textbook lies ER 


Curricula Special committees were set up to introduce 


changes in the curricula which will render them broader in outlook, and 
more in keeping with national developments and international trends. 
The new curricula will be submitted to the Supreme Council in its present 
session for consideration and approval. 


pev 
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Extra-curricular Activities In the field of physical education and social 
activities, the efforts of the department in charge, especially among 
secondary school pupils, have been varied. The following aspects were 
given particular attention : 


(1) Camps. In the mid-year vacation pupils are taken to camp in 
the ancient towns of Luxor and Aswan, while in the summer vacation 
camps move to the sea beach. In either case pupils are encouraged to 
observe the conditions of the locality, to study the problems of its people. 
and to suggest effective reforms. : 

(2) Young People’s Clubs. Where school buildings allowed it, 
young people’s clubs were started in Cairo and the provinces. At present 
these total 12, but in view of the great help such clubs give in the use of 
leisure time, a further expansion is contemplated. The school principal, 
who acts as club president, is aided by supervisors for the cultural, physical 
and social activities as well as by trainers in the various hobbies practised 
by the club members. The foundation of other clubs outside school 
buildings and independent of school administration is also in view, and 
three such clubs have actually been opened. 

(3) Foreign Travel. In the summber of 1951 a trip to the Lebanon 
was organised for secondary school boys and girls, and the results were so 
encouraging that trips to European countries as well will be organised. 


(4) School Social Work. Social work was introduced in secondary 
schools in 1949, and up to the end of 1950, social workers appointed in 
these schools reached 270. In the summer of 1951, the department 
organised special courses for these workers to make them abler to cope 
with the task of helping children to shoulder their responsibilities, develop 
their potentialities, and solve their own problems on a sound scientific 


basis. 

(5) Pupils’ Hostels: The project was carried out on a small scale for 
the benefit of pupils coming from various towns and lacking accommoda- 
tion and proper home supervision. 

(6) Oriental Students’ Hostel. The hostel houses students hailing 
from various Oriental countries—particularly from Palestine, Lebanon, 
Iraq and Saoudi Arabia—who find difficulty in meeting the living 
expenses in Egypt. But the hostel does not merely cater for these students’ 
material needs ; the department is making of it a useful cultural centre 
for Arab and Oriental students. 

(7) Social Relief. Relief is given to pupils with reduced means after 
due investigation of their cases by the school social workers. In ‘many 
cases relief is extended to the pupil’s family to help raise its living standard. 


(8) International Correspondence. With a view to promoting inter- 
national understanding, young people are encouraged to communicate 
with the youth of other countries through the exchange of letters, and 
language masters are in charge of this important activity. 

(9) School Broadcasting. The programme for secondary schools 
consists of seven weekly broadcasts covering Arabic and English literature, 
history, geography, science, news, and music, while four other broadcasts 
on Arabic literature, history, travel and music are assigned to primary 
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schools. The kindergarten’s programme is temporarily limited to one 
broadcast, featuring either music or narratives. 


School Health The large increase in the number of schools put 
an additional strain on the School Health Department, which had to 
extend its services to the new candidates. There is a central medical 
service in Cairo, and another in Alexandria, both of which include clinics 
for the treatment of common diseases—internal, psychic, ophthalmic, 
etc. Besides, there are 149 medical services scattered all over the country, 
especially in the main towns. The two students’ hospitals in Cairo and 
Alexandria undertake full treatment of in-patients, and measures are 
being taken to extend this beneficial system to the provinces. 

In 1950-1951 384,382 pupils benefited from the services of the medical 
units. The Ministry’s laboratory for eye-glasses manufactures and sells 
eye-glasses to pupils at a very low price, not exceeding 40 piastres a pair, 
and turns out an average of 600 pairs per month. 


School Nutrition In the budget for the year under review, the 
sum of £E.4,358,349 was assigned to schdol nutrition, and the number of 
pupils receiving free meals rose to 1,291,359. A remarkable improvement 
was the introduction of cooked meals in place of Oslo meals in many 
schools, and the extension of the system to many private schools. 


FINLAND J Usk} 


FINLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION — School Directorate — Inspection — Education Advisers 
— Directorate of Secondary Education — Budget — School Building — ORGA- 
NISATION — Slruclure of Primary Education — CURRICULA AND METHODS — 
New Primary Curriculum — TEACHING Starr — Primary Teacher Training — 
AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Handicapped Children. 


ADMINISTRATION 


School Directorate The special committee appointed by the govern- 
ment to report on school reorganisation, completed its task in the course of 
the period under review. The recommendations contained in this com- 
mittee’s report are now being implemented. 

In Finland the direction and general supervision of schools are in the 
hands of the school directorate, which is a centralized administrative 
body: At its head it has a director-general, and comprises four departments 
of four to six advisers each. All such advisers, with the sole exception 
` of the legal adviser, must be selected from among educationists. Involving 
as its does a “collegial” procedure, the system has enabled great 
administrative stability to be maintained, and political influences in 
education to be avoided, but it is nevertheless not deemed to be satis- 
factory. The special committee therefore recommend in their conclusions 
that the members of the school directorate should be entitled to take 
personal decisions in regard to current matters, and that only more 
important matters affecting, for example, questions of principle, should 
be submitted to a collective decision. M ek 

The special committee also recommends the establishment within 
the school directorate of a new department to deal with adult education. 


This measure would involve the appointment of some new officials. 


The area to be covered by each primary inspector 
under review, to an extent varying with the 
he distance between them. Each inspector 
450 teachers, and 10,000 


Inspection 
was again reduced in the year 
number of schools in it and t 
now has in his district an average of 140 schools, 


pupils. 
Educational Advisers In addition to the inspectors with their adminis- 
me for educational 


trative function, the need has been felt for some tin oe 
advisers, experts in various fields, who when necessary could ofler ac a 
to teachers. As an experimental measure such advisers were appointe 


in a number of towns in the year under review. 


*From the report sent by the Finnish Ministry of Education. 
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Directorate of A special committee was appointed by the 
Secondary Education government to report on the work of secondary 
headmasters, with a view to the increase of their responsibilities in regard 
to the organisation of the activities of their school. 


Budget The education budget increased in the period 


under review, mainly on account of the appointment of 867 new primary 
teachers. 


School Building New building work was undertaken, to a total 
cost of 6,000,000,000 Finnish marks. A considerable proportion of the 
new buildings are to become so-called “ central” schools. The non- 


boarding pupils are to be transported to and from this type of rural school 
by a school bus service. 


ORGANISATION 


Structure of 


isati f primary education 
PHARES Eduostion A law on the reorganisation of p y 


was submitted to parliament in the period 
under review, whereby it would include intermediate education, which 
has so far formed the first stage of secondary education. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Primary Curriculum After seven years’ work, the new curriculum 
for primary schools has been completed and brought into force. It is a 
printed volume of 400 pages. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Primary Teacher Training A large proportion of the primary teachers in 
Finland do not possess the qualifications required by regulations. Primary 
teacher training has therefore been intensified. Two new training colleges 
at higher education level, with a two-year course, were opened in the 
year under review. 

Special training was also established for holders of the baccalaureate 
certificate who have been appointed to primary posts without preliminary 
training. The course lasts one complete school year and two summers. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Handicapped Children A decree reorganising schools for handicapped 
children and defining their scope was promulgated in the year under 
review. 

This decree fixed the course of special schools at eight years. Pupils are 
selected after one year of study in an ordinary primary school. Such selection 
is made by the primary teacher with the assistance of the school 


psychologist. 
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The education of handicapped children in rural areas will call for the 
establishment of small boarding schools to house on an average 15 to 
20 pupils. Each school will have two mistresses, who will make every 
endeavour to enable their pupils to meet the demands of everyday life, 
and with this end in view will make the utmost possible use of individual 
methods. à 

The decree also makes provision for the appointment of persons 


(known as “ guardians”) to assist handicapped children when they 
leave school. 


a 
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FRANCE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Budget — Scholarships — Educational Grant — 
School Building — ORGANISATION — School Holidays — Adult Technical 
Education — Algeria and Overseas Departments and Territories — CURRICULA, 
EXAMINATIONS, AND DIPLOMAS — Primary Education — Secondary and 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of National Education 
increased from 156 milliard francs in 1951 to 203 milliard francs in 1952. 
To these sums were added 32 milliard francs for equipment, in 1951, and 
41 milliard francs (of which 20 milliards were for the construction of 
Primary schools) to the estimates for 1952. à : 
The increase in general expenditure is largely due to an increase in 
the total paid in teachers’ salaries. This total increased from 120 milliard 
francs to 145 milliard francs. The “Marie Act ” of 20th September, 1951, 
created 700 additional teaching posts (of which 400 were in primary 
schools), and to meet increased enrolments due to the rise in the birthrate 
the 1952 budget provides for more than 5600 such posts (i.e., 2,150 in 
primary schools, 1500 in secondary schools, 300 in higher establishments, 
967 in technical colleges, and 765 in apprenticeship centres). 
Expenditure on educational services increased, in 1951 and 1952, 
from 2.2 milliard francs to 3.1 milliard francs respectively, for scientific 
research, from 96 million francs to 123 million franes, for libraries, and 
from 500 million francs to 2800 million franes, for laboratories. The 
‘following increased subsidies were also granted in 1952: 600 million 
francs for vocational guidance ; 410 million francs for the vocational 
courses ; 450 million francs for assistance to boarding schools ; 70 million 
franes for craft apprenticeships ; 25 million francs for youth hostels ; 
750 million franes for holiday camps ; 250 million francs for the federations 
of sports associations ; 1300 million francs for the national theatres. 
The economies necessitated by budgetary difficulties have affected 
education to a relatively small extent. They amount to 3750 million 
francs in all, of which 1300 million francs consists of a sum voted for 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Marcel Apranam, delegate of the French government. 
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equipment in 1951 but not used, and so carried over to 1952, and 1150 
million francs and 800 million francs are economies made respectively 
in personnel expenses, and expenditure on materials and subsidies. 


Scholarships) T In the year under review the number and value 
of scholarships were increased. The position in detail is as follows : 


(a) State secondary schools, classical, modern and technical departmental 
secondary schools, complementary courses. The “Marie Act” of 21st 
September, 1951, increased the credits available for secondary scholarships 
by 850 million francs. This made possible an increase in the value of 
existing scholarships for pupils in public establishments, and the granting 
of scholarships to pupils in recognised or approved secondary schools. 
The 1952 budget, moreover, provided for an increase of credits for scholar- 
ships, which led to a 25% increase in the number of scholarships for pupils 
in technical schools and complementary courses. 


.@). Other technical establishments. Outfit and equipment grants for 
pupils in other technical establishments were increased in the same 
proportion as scholarships. 


(c) Higher Education. The increase in credits earmarked for higher 
education scholarships brought the maximum value of each such scholar- 
ship to 172,000 francs, as compared with 104,000 francs previously. The 
number of scholarship holders increased from 16,000 to 26,000, i.e., one- 
quarter of total enrolments. 

(d) Departmental and communal scholarships. The new regulations 
drawn up in 1951 were applied in the year under review with satisfactory 
results. Departmental and communal scholarships are now granted on 
the same conditions as State scholarships. Their total value cannot be 
estimated exactly, but it must be a matter of several hundreds of millions 


of francs. 


Educational Grant The ‘‘Barangé Act” of 27th September, 1951, 
establishes an educational grant of 1000 francs per pupil per term. In 
the interests of equality and justice, this grant has been made payable 
in respect of both public and private primary schools. 

In the case of public primary schools, the grant is administered by 
the departmental general council, and devoted to the purchase of school 
equipment (teaching materials in particular). 

In the case of private primary schools, the grant is paid to the parents’ 


association of the school, and is primarily used to improve teachers’ 
salaries. 


School Building New buildings are more and more needed at 
all levels of education in France, and especially at primary level, on account 
of the increase (80,000 per annum) in the birthrate. In this connection 
the Ministry of National Education is specially concerned to make an 
inventory of needs, on the one hand, and to implement the plan drawn 
up in 1951 for the construction of 25,000 primary classrooms (including 
5000 infant classes), on the other. 

In the year under review, 3000 new classrooms were built, and 
3600 classrooms were under construction. The step was taken in October, 
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1951, of decentralising administration, so that the préfets might subsidise 
building projects up to a maximum of 50 million francs. 

The standardisation begun in 1951 was continued. Plans were approved 
of 26 model school buildings adapted to educational and hygienic needs 
and of low cost. Local authorities basing their school building programme 
on these plans get larger grants from the government and special facilities 
for obtaining loans. 

So far as secondary education is concerned, the reconstruction work 
on 15 schools destroyed or damaged during the war was continued, and 
building construction, renovation and expansion of some 120 schools 
was in progress. In the neighbourhood of Paris 4 boys’ and 3 girls’ schools 
were under construction. One open-air (climatique) school was opened 
at Arcachon, and five more such schools are envisaged. 

In the field of technical education, 5 schools were under reconstruction, 
and 50 schools were under repair or construction or being modernised. 

The implementation of the higher education building programme 
continued. This plan covers the expansion and repair of all universities, 
and the construction of a new science faculty at Bordeaux and Dijon 
and a new medical faculty at Paris and Lille. 

The committee on school furniture set up in 1951 has the task of 
ensuring that school furniture for educational establishments conforms 
to ministerial instructions and to the requirements of teachers and pupils. 
As a result of its activities schools are already beginning to be more ration- 
ally equipped. A number of exhibitions of school materials and furniture 
have been held in France and in Brussels and Amsterdam to show what 
has been achieved in this field. 


ORGANISATION 


School Holidays The experiment of fixing school holidays from 
1st July to the middle of September, made at the request of the travel 
agencies in 1951, is to be repeated in 1952 in the educational areas of 
Rennes and Nancy. In other areas the position Temains as before, but 
a similar change is contemplated for the whole of France. 


Adult Technical The young institution known as the Promotion 
Education du travail organised a number of courses in the 
year under review for labourers, skilled workmen, technicians and engi- 
neers wishing to develop their professional knowledge. Apart from the 
material advantages deriving from a rise in social status, such courses 
bring the satisfaction of personal improvement and development. 

The courses usually take place in the evenings or on Sunday, in a 
technical school, and with the help of the teachers and staff of the school. 
They are proving highly satisfactory, and are attended by several thousand 
workers. 

A law has been drafted for the establishment, in addition to the 
courses organised by the Promotion du travail, of general and technical 
university faculties for workers. 


i 
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Algeria and Overseas In the year under review the Ministry of National 
Poe Education gave special attention to the literacy 
na Lerntorea campaign and the expansion of fundamental 


education in the overseas territories. 
In addition to the committee on spelling reform referred to below, 


two study centres were set up, one concerned with the question of a 
“basic” French that would nevertheless be correct and in harmony 
with the spirit of the language, the other with the adaptation of the 
vocabulary of certain languages of the overseas territories to the needs 
of fundamental education. 

A basic education information centre was also set up, at the national 
educational documents centre in Paris, to develop closer contacts 
between the overseas territories and the Unesco National Commission. 

The committee on the study of educational problems in overseas 
departments continued to arrange for the exchange of views among the 
various sections and services of the Ministry, and to study the special 
problems of the overseas departments and the solutions to them. 

Two bodies, the F. I.F. O. M. and the committee on equipment 
planning, are coordinating their efforts to universalise education in the 
nd set up the required educational establishments, 
particularly apprenticeship centres and technical schools. 

To encourage the recruitment of men teachers, of whom there is a 
shortage, the committee issued a decree authorising provisionally the 
appointment of holders of the elementary certificate after completion of 
suitable teacher training. 

Budgetary provision was also made for 250 new primary teaching 
posts, 80 of which were set up in October, 1951, in the Department of 
the Reunion. In this Department a 4th year was organised at the training 
college, and primary teachers can thus now be trained locally. 

The standard of higher education in Martinique was improved by 
an increase in the number of professors. Two professors and one chargé 
de cours from the law faculty in Bordeaux are now permanently resident 
in Martinique. 

Implementation of the universal education plan was continued in 
Algeria. The reform of Franco-Islamic education is developing a harmo- 
nious synthesis of Mohammedan and Western cultures. Considerable 
progress was made with the implementation of the general plan for equip- 
ping laboratories with the required scientific materials. 

In the overseas territories, Morocco, Tunisia and the Associated 
States, the number of children attending school increases steadily from 
year to year, despite the inevitable delays arising from difficulties of 
teacher training and school building. 

In Madagascar, the reform of primary education, mentioned in last 
year’s report, was carried through in the year under review. A decree 
issued by the High Commissioner concerning this reform came into force 
on 1st January, 1952. This reform will enable the élite of the island to 
gain access progressively to secondary and higher education. 

Secondary enrolments increased considerably when the schools re- 
assembled in October, 1951. In the Cameroons the establishment of five 
continuation courses has been decided upon, and one such course has 


already been opened, at Bertoua. 


overseas departments a 
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The institute of higher studies at Dakar continues to develop satis- 


factorily. -In the year under review, the law students were in their final 
year, and the medical students in their second. 


CURRICULA, EXAMINATIONS, AND DIPLOMAS 


Primary Education- In the period under review the ministerial 
committee on grammar and spelling reform continued its work on the 
simplification of spelling rules. The conclusions it reached will shortly 
be applied in practice ; this measure will be of considerable interest and 
importance to teachers of French in the overseas territories of the French 
Union and abroad. 

New courses for the education of foreign workers were inaugurated 
in the year under review. The special measures taken for the education 
of North Africans domiciled in France were extended, 


Secondary and. Baccalaureate. The committee on the bacca- 
Mignen iE quest On laureate continued its work in the year under 
review. Large changes can be made, of course, only within the framework 
of extensive educational reform. x X 

Certain steps taken in 1951, such as double correction of literary 
examinations (French composition, philosophical dissertation), have 
proved satisfactory, and are therefore to be maintained in 1952, 

New sections were experimentally set up in the year under review 
for the second classes. When they reach the first classes in 1953, these 
sections will lead to new baccalaureates corresponding to sections A’, 
M’, and C’. It will be recalled that the A’ section combines classical culture 
with Greek, mathematics and physics ; the M’ section gives a modern 
education, has only one foreign language, gives emphasis to natural 
science, and may lead to a career in biology ; the C’ section combines 
classical education with experimental science. i a { 

Mention should also be made of the establishment in 1952 of optional 
baccalaureate examinations in local dialects (Breton, Basque, Provencal, 

n and Languedoc). 
pee In HR with the principles of the French Union and 
in order to develop in France knowledge of conditions in the overseas 
territories, a degree has been established covering a study of the popula- 
tions of these territories. 

The length of the law course is about to be increased from three 
years to four. All students will follow the same programme in the first 
two years, and then specialise in the final two years, according to their 
choice of a legal, administrative or business career. 

Agrégation. A new regulation concerning the history agrégation 
makes the giving of a modern history lesson compulsory at the first oral 
examination and abolishes options. In addition, the final examinations 
now include interpretation of a historical, cartographic or statistical 

ssage or document. 
y E A. P.E. S. New regulations, to come into force in 1952, have 
þeen issued for the C. A. P. E. S. (secondary teacher’s diploma). Candidates 
must first obtain their degree in education, and then pass written and oral 
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theory examinations held in Paris. Those passing these examinations 
are then sent to the regional educational centres situated in the same 
towns as the headquarters of the académies (educational districts), where 
they are placed under educational advisers and instructed in teaching 
methods. Their participation in class work will be at first passive, and 
then become increasingly active. During this year it will be possible for 
probationers to attend courses for the agrégalion in the local faculties. 
They will be helped in this by the fact that most of them will have been 
able to pass the examination of the diploma of higher studies during the 
year of preparation for the theoretical part of C. A. P. E. S. Marks will 
be awarded for possession of this diploma in the final examination. 

At the end of the probationary year candidates will sit for a practical 
examination comprising lessons given in the classes in which they have 
been teaching. If they pass this examination, they are duly recognised 
as certificated teachers. - 

Other Changes. In order to encourage and diversify the recruitment 
of army officers, an option has been added to the competitive entrance 
examination of the military college at Coëtquidan, permitting persons with 
a literary training to present themselves. As a result, classes preparing for 
this examination have been started in a number of secondary schools. 

The technical archives course started in 1950 to complete the course 
of the Ecole des Chartes has given encouraging results. 


Technical Education The technical schools are endeavouring to 
increase their output of qualified technicians and workmen for industrial, 
commercial and craft occupations. 

In the year under review, some of these schools experimented with 
new curricula for the second classes of the economies section. 

New proficiency certificates and vocational diplomas were established, 
at national level, for the occupations of rectifier, cutler-mender, carpenter, 
welder, stone cutter, glassmaker, mason, wood mechanic, watchmender, 
wireless mechanic, wireless constructor, and specialised workers for the 
raw hides and leather industry and aircraft construction. 

Technical diplomas were also established, giving access to middle- 
grade posts in industry and commerce. 

The new curriculum of the commercial sections was published towards 
the end of the period under review. The new time-table of the course for 
the second part of the secondary social education teaching diploma comes 
into force in 1952. 

An examination in philosophy, based on the curriculum of the final 
philosophy class, was added to the entrance examination of the arts and 
modern languages section of the higher technical education training 
college. 


Physical Education In the period under review a professorship in 
biology applied to physical education and sports was established in the 
medical faculty in Paris. 

Medical inspection for physical education and sports activities is 
to be developed. Nearly 200,000 pupils were examined in the year under | 
review, and over 5000 of them were refused permission to take part in 
sports competitions. 
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A considerable effort was made to develop the teaching of swimming 
in educational establishments at all levels. Important grants were made 
for the transport of pupils and the hire of swimming pools. 

The national alpine and ski school organised a greater number of 
instructors’ courses than in previous years. 


METHODS 


Future of the A number of measures were taken in the year 
“New Classes ”” under review, and will come into force on 1st 
October, 1952, as a result of the wish to apply what has been learnt from 
the experiment of the ‘ new classes ” to secondary education as a whole. 

The present and estimated future level of enrolment in secondary 
establishments in France is such that the system of the “new classes ” 
cannot be made universal, on account of the financial cost involved, and 
universalisation will therefore be made piecemeal. Í 

The first steps will be the adoption in the sixth and fifth classes of 
the principal of class committees, articulation of the subjects taught, 
school reports, cooperation with parents, educational handwork, and 
study of surroundings. Activity methods will also be employed for all 
subjects. 

Some of the “ new classes” are to be maintained, mainly in the 
towns where the académie (educational district) headquarters are situated, 
under the name of “ pilot ” schools, in the interests of educational research 
and teacher training. 

A circular has been issued, moreover, asking all teachers of the second 
stage of secondary education (pupils from 15 to 18) to associate themselves 
with the work of reform begun at the first stage. 

In the period under review the educational centre at Sèvres and the 
national educational documents centre in Paris jointly continued or 
initiated important work concerning the further training of teachers 
and educational documentation. 


Correspondence Courses Education through public correspondence conti- 
nues to expand. The national centre now has 15,000 pupils. A primary 
section was opened in 1952 for children who are unable to attend the 
ordinary schools for reasons of health or distance from school, and adults 
whose education was inadequate. 


Educational Films In order to increase the use of films in schools, 
the Ministry of National Education issued new regulations in the year 
under review. Educational films will henceforth be produced by private 
firms, by educational associations, and by the Ministry. The latter wil! 
make every endeavour to produce films meeting educational needs and 
thus to lead the way. The school films committee examined over 400 
films. An exchange service with countries abroad is being developed. 
Projectors and filmstrips are being distributed in increasing numbers to 
teachers. 


School Broadcasting The national educational documents centre and 
and Television the national correspondence courses centre are 
jointly organising a school broadcasting and television service. 
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Broadcasts are made, not only to the schools, but also to the public 
at large, so as to keep the public informed of school and university activities, 
and interested in educational problems in general through discussion of 
them by experts. Such broadcast discussion has so far covered topics 
including the ‘ new classes ”, opening for holders of diplomas, and women’s 


occupations. 

The main courses given a 
broadcast. It is hoped to reach a sti 
courses on medium wave lengths for France, 
countries abroad. 


t the Sorbonne, moreover, continue to be 
11 wider public by broadcasting these 
and short wave lengths for 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFFS 


Study Conferences Numerous training and information conferences 
for the staffs of the various levels of education were held in the year under 


review. 
At secondary level, these conferences included conferences for teachers 
of the “ new classes ”’, a conference for bursars held at the salon of domestic 
for heads of establishments, study days 


arts, an information conference £ D 4 
on the teaching of mathematics, a conference in Algiers on physics, a 
conference on the teaching of dressmaking and domestic science, and a 


conference on the teaching of natural science. 
For technical school staffs, the conferences included meetings of 
professional consultative committees and of technical college directors. 
For primary education there were study courses on teaching in 


open-air schools. 
So far as physical education is concerned, the conferences covered 


training courses for sports equipment workers. 

Vocational guidance staffs were catered for by their annual conference. 

The librarians held a conference on the municipal libraries. 

The adult education field was catered for through conferences on 
voluntary rural work, women’s problems in rural areas, the plastic arts, 
choral singing, introducing music through gramophone records, puppets, 
and folk dances. 


Conditions Within the framework of the statute of public 
officials, conditions of service were drawn up in the year under review 
for particular groups of public officials, including educational administra- 
tion staffs. The latter now form one body covering all posts in académie 
and faculty secretariats, académie inspectorates, technical education 
inspectorates, and youth and sports inspectorates. 

Salaries Salary increases of 25-30% were introduced in 


September, 1951. The rates of pay for supplementary hours and for work 
on examination, boards have also been raised. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 
Social Services After an initial period of experiment, the social 
rns indents security service for students is operating success- 


fully on the basis of a State subsidy of 370 million francs and help from 
the other social security services. 
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Allocations and subsidies for improving students’ material conditions, 
in the form of scholarships, hostels, restaurants, sanatoria, etc., have 
been considerably increased. Several hundred rooms (the Maison de la 
France d'Outre-Mer) have been added to the Cité universitaire in Paris, 
and two big, modern, university restaurants and hostels are under cons- 
truction near the Latin Quarter. 


Holiday Camps New regulations on the operation of holiday 
camps were issued in 1951. The staffing standard of these camps shows 
steady improvement. It is probable that by 1952 all directors and monitors 
will hold the State diploma. Courses are to be organised at the close of 
the school year for the staffs of these camps, the domestic staffs in parti- 
cular, on the education, feeding and housing of children in camps. 


International Relations With a view to developing international cultural 
and educational relations various measures were taken in the year under 
review affecting both teachers and pupils at all levels of education. 

One such measure was the signing by France, prior to ratification, 
of the Unesco convention on the free circulation of educational and sciénti- 
fic materials, books and periodicals. i ] y 

Another such measure was the extension, with a view to facilitating 
the exchange of professors, artists and university scholarship holders, 
of the “ Cultural Identity Card ” system instituted in 1947 by the Treaty 
of Brussels. Over 700 French professors and students have been helped 
to make journeys to the United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg, and just on 900 persons from these four countries to come to 
France, by the facilities (free admission to museums, right of access to 
university restaurants, etc.) afforded by this system. Its extension will 
afford similar facilitities to visitors from Italy, Norway, the Saar, Sweden, 
and Turkey. 

Contacts were made in the year under review between school meals 
specialists in England and their opposite numbers in France, on the lines 
of a suggestion made in Recommendation No. 33 passed by the XIVth 
International Conference on Public Education 

Thanks to the endeavours of the national office of French universities 
and schools, the exchange of groups of pupils and teachers between France 
and other countries was increased in the year under review. The exchange 
of 350 such groups was.effected with the United Kingdom, and 120 with 
Germany, as compared with 302 and 27 groups respectively in the preceding 
year. 

Correspondence between French and foreign pupils, organised by 
the French office of the Correspondance scolaire internationale, increased 
in the period under review to such an extent that this office had to cope 
with no less than 56,000 new requests, and that French pupils were writing 
to 66 different countries. 

Two international workshops are being organised for the summer 
vacation to permit students to help in the reconstruction of French towns 
destroyed during the war. a f 

During the summer of 1951, the St. Aygulf international university 
centre received 277 students belonging to 21 nations. It also received 
22 delegates from 12 countries in Europe for an international conference 
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to discuss the possibility of securing assistance from the countries concerned 
for developing the centre. 

Various services also organised international meetings of specialists. 
Since 1951 the French directorate of archives, for example, has been 
organising an introductory course on French techniques for foreign ar- 
chivists. The university centre of advanced European studies at Stras- 
bourg held a European university conference for two weeks in May, 1951. 
The European university centre at Nancy organised a debate during the 
1951-1952 conference of the association of European studies institutes. 
This association covers the institutes in Austria, Belgium, France and 
Germany. The international centre of educational studies organised a 
number of meetings between 1st June, 1951 and Ist June, 1952. 
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‘GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


N — ADMINISTRATION — General Remarks — Re-assembly — 
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E Private Schools — Free Schooling — Parents’ Councils — Budgets — School 
Bu idin. s — ORGANISATION — Structural Changes — Adult Education — 
Inte foral Institutes — Curricuza — Curricula and Time-table Modifica- 
nterna! Metuops — Primary Schools — Secondary Schools — Textbooks and 
POE aa Aids — TEACHING STAFF — Training and Appointment — Further 
Bae ES Teachers’ Conditions — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC 
an — School Medical Service — Safety First — School Psychology Service 
— Handicapped Children — Aid to Youth — Pupil and Teacher Exchanges. 


INTRODUCTION 


The report on educational developments in the German Federal 
Republic, presented to the XIVth International Conference on Public 
Education, gave a picture of the process of reconstruction and development 
of the educational system in that country in the years 1946-1951. The 
present report is concerned with 1951-1952, a period in which a number 
of important developments have taken place. In all Länder ? of the Federal 
Republic, the work of reconstruction has continued, and numerous laws, 
orders and instructions have been issued concerning the further develop- 
ment of the educational system, the reorientation of school administration 
and organisation, the training and further training of teachers, the encou- 
ragement of science, adult education, and the physical and moral education 
of youth. The underlying educational trends and tendencies have their 
source in humanism, the youth movement, people’s universities, and the 
cultural impact of advances in natural science and technology. Recognition 
should also be made of all that has been achieved in the fields of an inductive 
and living approach to teaching, art education, self-government and the 
free development of capacities, the raising of the school age, and the 
establishment of comprehensive schools. Mention should be made, too, 
of the Christian, social and democratic principles underlying the constitu- 
tions of the Länder and the basic law of the Federal Republic itself. These 
principles proclaim the right of every human being to education corres- 
ponding to his aptitudes, personal needs, and social potentialities, and 
uphold education as being essential to his personal freedom and welfare. 


if the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
due Panaon by de E. LöÖFFLER, delegate of the government of the 


German Federal Republic. | 
2 including West-Berlin, although juridically speaking not part of the 
Federal Republic. 
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The development of education is the responsibility of the individual 
Lander and not of the federal government. The educational systems of 
the Federal Republic thus vary considerably from one Land to another. 
To guard against the risk of this variety becoming too great, the Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of Education has paid special attention to giving 
general guidance on basic educational problems and to making certain 
adjustments in the various educational systems. These adjustments lie 
at the root of the numerous agreements concluded during the year under 


Teview. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General Remarks No major changes in administrative structure 
were made in the period under review. All the school administrative 
departments are endeavouring to reduce the overcrowding found in all 
classes in all types of school, remedy the shortage of buildings caused by 
the war and the increase of enrolments, and put into effect existing laws 
and prepare new ones with a view to further reforms. 


Re-assembly In Berlin and the Länder in the south-west, the 
schools will now re-assemble in spring and not, as previously, in the autumn. 
With the sole exception of Bavaria, which has kept the autumn re-assembly, 
all schools in the Federal Republic will now henceforth open at Easter. 


Education Act North Rhine-Westphalia passed an education 
act in the year under review. The first part of the new act contains basic 
directives concerning the duties and organisation of all public schools, 
The second part concerns collaboration with parents. The third part covers 
denominational primary schools—Catholic and Protestant schools, 
community schools, and Weltanschauungsschulen (schools with a world 
outlook)—all of which are accorded the same rights. The fourth part of 
the act concerns religious instruction, and the fifth part, private schools. 


Compulsory Education Bavaria passed a new law concerning compulsory 
education and its application, in the year under review. The period of 
Compulsory, full-time attendance at school is eight years, the same as 
formerly, but at the request of a municipality or group of communes an 
education authority may require children residing in the area concerned 
to continue attending school in the ninth year, if they are unable to give 
evidence of having found employment. Similar provision is made by the 
law adopted in Wiirttemberg-Baden in July, 1951. 

,_ Several more Länder have now raised the period of compulsory part- 
time attendance at a vocational agricultural school to three years; in 
Contrast with other types of vocational school, such attendance formerly 
Stood at two years. In some places this prolongation may be applied only 
locally, The period in question is still generally two years in Lower Saxony 
rae nee Rhine-Westphalia ; in the Rhineland-Palatinate and Schleswig- 

°’stein its prolongation is partially applied. A à 
New aik on on Rae nan and inspection of 
Vocational schools were promulgated in Rhineland-Palatinate in March, 
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1952. They fix the age-limit for compulsory vocational schools at twenty- 
one years. 


A law on vocational schools is now under discussion by the Bavarian 
parliament. 
The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education has decided to 


subject foreign children resident in the Federal Republic to the provisions 


of the compulsory education act, and some Länder are already applying 
this decision. 


Internal Administration A new law on school maintenance is being 
of Schools 


drawn up in Hesse. A memorandum on “ The 
autonomous administration of schools in a democracy ” has been published 
in Hamburg, giving the annotated text of a draft law on the administration 
of public schools. Among the bodies and persons concerned with school 
administration, the draft law makes provision for the staff meeting, the 
headmaster, a “ confidential” committee, a parents’ committee (in 
vocational schools the function of this committee will be assumed by the 
consultative committee), and delegations of the pupils. 


Private Schools The Permanent Conference of Ministers of 
Education has reached agreement in the matter of general directives 
concerning private schools and of a uniform code for the status of such 
schools and their teachers, within the framework of article 7 of the constitu- 
tion. A law to the same effect has been promulgated in Hamburg. 


Free Schooling Laws have been promulgated in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Wiirttemberg-Baden concerning the charges for education 
and school materials. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, education is free of 
period of full-time compulsory attendance at s 
years of schooling. Subsequent to this 
according to the parents’ income, 
minimum per annum. 

In Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
a general education and public 


charge throughout the 
chool, i.e., for the first nine 
period, fees are charged varying 
when this income falls below a certain 


instruction is free of charge in schools giving 
vocational and specialist schools, and existin 
school fees are to be progressively diminished in the period 1952-1956. 

Thus, in principle, education will henceforth be free of charge in 
Bavaria, Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, 


Schleswig-Holstein and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. Wherever education is free, school materials are 
also to some extent provided free. 


Parents’ Councils New regulations on parents’ 
organisation of schools have been introduced by ordinances or laws in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate and Wiirttemberg-Baden. 
Such regulations show certain variations. In North Rhine-Westphalia, for 
example, the school community is made up of the parents, teachers and 
pupils, and has the duty of assisting the school and the family in educating 
and bringing up the children, and of caring for and encouraging the educa- 
tional group as a whole, while a parents’ consultative committee, with 
elected members, has been established in the other two Länder. In Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden the parents’ consultative committees may be formed at 


participation in the 
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local, regional (Kreis) or state (Land) level. In conformity with what has 
been done in other Länder, a school consultative committee has been 
formed in Schleswig-Holstein and Wiirttemberg-Baden whose opinion is 
sought by the Minister of Education in all matters of importance concerning 
the schools and education in general. 


Budgets In the year under review the general budgets of 
the Länder totalled roughly 12 milliard marks. The amount earmarked 
for schools administered by the Ministries of Education varies from one 
Land to another ; it has increased in all Lander since 1950, and on an average 
represents 14 or 15% of the budget total, i.e., about 1.7 milliard marks in 
all. These figures only partially cover sums spent on school building, 
pensions and other education expenditure ; in some of the Lander such 
expenditure is budgeted for separately or forms part of the budget of other 
Ministries. The figures given, moreover, do not include the heavy expend- 
iture on education by the communes or by associations maintaining 
private schools. 


School Buildings One of the main tasks of the education authorities 
is the reconstruction and repair of schools, at all levels of education, which 
were completely or partially destroyed during the war. With the help 
of the Ldnder and the communes great progress in this connection has 
been made, and expenditure has amounted to hundreds of millions of 
marks. In the year under review this work continued, but much still 
remains to be done. In Hamburg, for example, 232 classrooms were 
reconstructed, but a further 2740 are still required. In North Rhine- 
Westphalia, the primary and special schools and the Realschulen alone 
need 9000 more classrooms, a figure representing an increase of 25%. 

The drawing up of model plans for new schools, taking into account 
the educational, economic, architectual and financial aspects of the 
problem involved, continued in the period under review. Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Wiirttemberg-Baden have published material 
in this connection, and Hamburg has recently issued a detailed report 
called “ School Building in Hamburg 1943-1951 ”. In Berlin, instructions 
on new school buildings and required health standards have been drawn 
up and will be issued shortly. 


` 


ORGANISATION 
Structural Changes Berlin educational system has been reorganised 
through a law promulgated in May, 1951. After six years in the primary 
school, pupils now have access to secondary education of three kinds : 
practical (7th-9th years), technical (7th-10th years), and scientific 
(7th-13th years). The practical and technical sections lead either to a 
specialist, full-time vocational school or to part-time courses supplementing 
apprenticeship and lasting twelve hours a week. The education given in 


the top (9th) year of the practical sections is of a special kind intended to 


complete a pupil’s general education and help him choose an occupation. 
The technical section of the secondary school resembles the old-type 
Mittelschule. The scientific section corresponds to a general secondary or 
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grammar school, and has three divisions: classical languages, modern 
languages, and mathematics and science ; further, an art division is en- 
visaged. Pupils have ample opportunities for transferring from one division 
to another. 

A modification was also made in the year under review in the organi- 
sation of schools in Schleswig-Holstein. The duration of primary education 
was reduced from six years to four. A six-year primary course thus now 
exists only in Berlin, Bremen and Hamburg. In the latter city, the 
7th school year was in operation for the first time as the initial year of the 
new secondary school. 

An interesting experiment is in progress in Lower Saxony. Under the 
heading of “ preparatory differentiated system ”, classes have there been 
established in the primary schools, giving a more advanced type of instruc- 
tion and preparing pupils for the secondary school. With the collaboration 
of primary and secondary teachers, the children are taught either together 
or, according to their abilities, in differentiated classes. When they reach 
the 9th year, they may be transferred, according to their degree of attain- 
ment, to the corresponding classes of the secondary school. 

The old-type Mittelschulen have been transformed into Realschulen 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate and Hesse. 

.Realschulen are general secondary schools whose six- 
on the 4th primary year. Their aim is to educate perso 
up responsible posts in production, administration or social work. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, the continuation classes set up by the law 
passed in February, 1951, have been coordinated with the rural primary 
schools. These classes are limited to communes with under 10,000 in- 
habitants, They follow on the 6th primary year, and comprise a four-year 
course which, in spite of being specialised, pursues the same aim as the 
Mittelschulen. The latter schools continue to exist in the larger communes, 
and have a six-year course. 


In Bavaria and Berlin, the 9th year of the grammar schools, suppressed 
under the Nazi regime, has been re-established, and a similar step is 
contemplated in Lower Saxony. The change will bring the length of the 
school course as far as the baccalaureate to 13 years in all Länder. 


In Berlin and Hamburg, the engineering school course has been 
increased from 5 to 6 semesters. 


The high school of labour and political and economic science 
established in Wilhelmshaven in Lower Saxony in 1945, has been trans. 
formed into a school of advanced studies with the task of examining 
political conditions considered as a factor making for social harmony, and 
more particularly of examining the economic, legal and social aspects of the 
problem. The school has the additional task of placing within the reach 
of all classes of the employed population such scientific data as will permit 
them to understand social, economic and political events. Attached to 
the school is a “ high school village ”, where professors and students are 
united in one community. 

In Hamburg, an art section has been added to the three top classes of 
one of the secondary schools, so as to enable pupils specially gifted for art 
work to reach the baccalaureate in a way suited to them. This section 
concerns itself mainly with music, fine arts, German and modern foreign 
languages. In Berlin, arrangements have been made whereby experimental 


year course follows 
ns capable of taking 


The new. 
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work may be done within the framework of the comprehensive school, as 
envisaged in the old education act of 1948. z : 

Mention should also be made of Bergstrabe, a school-village to be 
opened in Hesse which will comprise all types of school— a kindergarten, a 
primary school, continuation classes, a school for handicapped children, a 
vocational school and a secondary school. 

In Bonn, a state secondary school has been opened which is coeduca- 
tional and has a very elastic curriculum, and in Baden, a new type of 
secondary school which follows on the 8th school year and has a six-year 
baccalaureate course based on economics. 


Adult Education . Like the other Lander, North Rhine-Westphalia 
now has an evening secondary school for persons employed during the day. 

In Lower Saxony, the new secondary school at Brunswick offers a 
special two-year course whereby persons between 20 and 30 years of age 
may gain entrance to a higher education establishment, even if they have 
not previously attended a secondary school. Candidates for the course are 
required to show evidence of having given satisfaction in their professional 
activity and of possessing the requisite abilities. 

The people’s evening universities and the people’s universities with a 
hostel continued to expand in the period under review, and are attracting 
more and more students in the rural areas. The number of public libraries in 
the villages and small towns is steadily increasing, and mobile exhibitions are 
making a valuable contribution to the struggle against poor reading material 
by making young persons familiar with better books and periodicals. 


International Institutes A high school of international educational 
research was established in the year under review in Frankfurt a/Main. 
In collaboration with other German educational services, the new institute 
will teach comparative education. 

The international educational institute established by Unesco at 
Hamburg has begun its work. The two other institutes established by 
Unesco, namely the institute of social science at Cologne and the institute 
of youth at Munich, are also closely concerned with educational questions. 


CURRICULA 


Curricula and Time-table In Berlin, a curriculum has been drawn up 
Modifications for the six-year primary course, based on the 
psycho-physical development of children. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, instructions were issued in the year under 
review concerning the curriculum of the newly re-introduced four-year 
primary school. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, the organisation of primary and secondary 
education has been made more elastic through the introduction of compul- 
sory and optional courses, and new instructions have been issued emphasis- 
ing ae value of ak at primary level. 

ew time-tables and curricula hav int i 
ee e been introduced into the Real- 

In Schleswig-Holstein, continuation class curricula 
up which distribute the Mittelschule programme over Ses ae ae 
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meet the special needs of the rural population. Special subject groupings 
(Germanic culture, foreign languages, mathematics and natural science, 
etc.) are envisaged for the 10th school year. 

Curricula are being established in Wiirttemberg-Baden for the Mittel- 
schulen. 

The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education has made sugges- 
tions for obviating difficulties arising in regard to a pupil’s choice of foreign 
languages when he transfers from one secondary school to another, 

Like certain other Lander, Hamburg has drawn up a plan with a 
view to making instruction in the upper classes of secondary schools 
more elastic. Through this plan, pupils would be led to greater specialisa- 
tion in certain fields and thus to become accustomed to working indepen- 
dently. The success of the plan necessitates a reduction of the number of 
subjects at present taught in the classes affected. 

A comparable measure has been put forward in Hesse. 


With a similar aim in view, new time-tables have been issued in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


In Hamburg, the schools have receiv 
curricula and methods for the three s 
scientific) of the new secondary school. 
the teaching of German are in accordance with the special character of this 
subject as conceived in the light of the school reform. 


In Berlin, the time-tables of the three secondary sections correspond 
very closely to those of the other Lander. 


North Rhine-Westphalia has issued instructions on 
in the upper secondary classes, and is preparing instructions concerning 
the establishment of curricula in various types of school. 

_ Bavaria has issued curricula forits secondary establishments, introduced 
Spanish and Russian as optional subjects, and is experimenting with 
courses comprising compulsory and optional subjects. The syllabus of social 
science, a recently introduced subject, emphasises the importance of this 
subject as being valuable both intrinsically and in relation to all other 
subjects. 


Detailed instructions have been issued in Rhineland-Palatinate 
concerning the teaching of social science and civics in the two top classes 
of all types of school. 


Wiirttemberg-Baden has issued sy 
for the schools of commerce. 

Since the Federal Republic became a me 
social science and civics have been introduced into all social science 
programmes. On the occasion of the “ Human Rights Day ”, a series of 
publications facilitating the study of this question was issued. 

Bremen issued during the period under review detailed curricula and 
time-tables for primary schools and the four secondary sections, that 
corresponded closely to the special character of its school structure. 

Hesse has recently issued a curriculum and time-tables for agricultural 
vocational schools. The number of periods has been increased from 7 to 
8 a day, and the time-tables make seasonal adaptations, General education 
(social science, German and religious instruction) take up one-quarter or 
one-fifth of teaching time, and agricultural and practical activities are 
given in the framework of the “ school-farm ”. 


ed general instructions concerning 
ections (practical, technical, and 
Detailed instructions concerning 


the work groups 


llabuses of social science and civics 


mber of Unesco, elements of 
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Questions concerning higher education have been the object of a 
number of studies and conferences. Various solutions of the problem of the 
Studium Generale have been put forward. Endeavours are being made to 
ensure closer collaboration between higher and secondary establishments. . 
The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education is attempting to 
coordinate the examination regulations for the various high schools. 
Chairs in political science have been established in a number of universities. 


METHODS 


Primary Schools In all Lander improvements have been made in 
teaching and examination techniques, and numerous experiments have 
been made. So far as the primary schools are concerned, the technique 
of “complete education ” has found special favour, as is evidenced, for 
example, by the curricula issued in Berlin, Hamburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the suggestions to teachers issued in Hamburg. 

New selection techniques have been experimentally adopted for the 
transfer from the primary to the secondary school, in, for example, 
Hamburg, Hesse and Wurttemberg-Baden. Promotion is based on the 
recommendation of the primary teachers and special committees, intel- 
ligence and ability tests, and selection procedures carried out over a 


number of days. 


Secondary Schools In the Mittelschulen and secondary schools 
endeavours are being made to reduce subject content, so as to make 
curricula more elastic and enable optional subjects to be introduced in the 
top classes. In all Lander art education is finding favour, inductive teaching 
is being developed, and the direct method is recommended for the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

The new trends in education are also influencing examinations. 
Mention should be made of the grouping of subjects, the introduction of 
semi-final examinations in the penultimate class (Bavaria, Berlin and 
Schleswig-Holstein), the new baccalaureate regulations in Hesse and 
North Rhine-Westphalia, the preparation by the Permanent Conference 
of Ministers of Education of universally applicable regulations for the 
baccalaureate, and the new regulations for the final examination of the 
two-year commercial schools in Hesse. Following a decision reached by 
the Permanent Conference of the Ministers of Education, certain school 
authorities have issued instructions concerning the awarding of marks, the 
making of pupils’ school record cards and reports, and measures in regard 
to vocational guidance. 

Among the innovations made, mention should be made of what is 
called “ co-administration ” by the pupils. This has been introduced in 
various forms in all the Lander with a view to teaching children to take 
their share of responsibility in the school community. Special instructions 
have been issued in this connection in Wiirttemberg-Baden. 


Textbooks A large number of new textbooks and classi 
s : u f ; x assics 
and RAT Aids were published in the year under review, and 
after being approved by the school authorities, have been experimentally 
adopted for class use. Some of these authorities themselves publish books 
, 
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as for example general suggestions on teaching in primary schools, sugges- 
tions on the teaching of social science, and a reader for the top primary 
classes, published by the school authorities in Hamburg. A number of 
children’s journals appear regularly and are used in class. Increasing use 
is being made of slides, educational films, and broadcasts. Sometimes 
special journals are published in connection with school broadcasting. 


An international institute for the improvement of textbooks has been 
founded in Brunswick. It has been asked b 


> 


pean history, published in the Bulletin de la Société d 
et de Géographie de l'Enseignement public for 
National Commission for Unesco has also no 
improvement of school textbooks. This committee i 


the new institute in Brunswick, and intends to dra 
authors and publishers. 


TEACHING STAFF 
pates au In Bremen, the duration of primary teacher 
and Appointmen training was increased in the period under review 


from 4 to 6 semesters. A similar step was taken in Lower Saxony, e 
4 to i a a xcept 
that initially the new duration will be five semesters, 2 r 


ations were adopted or modified. The P 
of Education formulated universally applicable instructions concerning 
the training and examinati 
lasts a year and a half; candidates must have passed the kindergarten 
mistress examination and have done p i 

The education authorities of Bavari 


es may sit for 
ed an examin- 


for the specialist training of handicrafts mistresses, 

In Lower Saxony and North Rhineland-Palatinate, new regulations 
were issued in the year under review concerning the training of teachers of 
handicapped children. Candidates for such teaching must now have passed 
the two primary teaching examinations and had not less than one year’s 
supplementary training in the curative education institutes of the higher 
school of education in Hanover or the University of Mainz. 

Primary teachers for special schools in Rhineland-Palatinate are now 
required to have completed two pieces of 


j scientific work during their 
period of study and to have passed a written and oral examination in the 


5 
K 
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theory and practice of curative education, psychopathology, social educa- 
tion, history of special education, and legal problems arising in regard to 
children and young persons and child welfare. 

In Hesse and Rhineland-Palatinate, regulations have been formulated 
on the examinations for candidates for teaching in the Realschulen. Such 
candidates are required to have passed the two primary teaching examin- 
ations or a special examination in music, gymnastics, needlework, domestic 
economy, etc. In Hesse those candidates who have completed four years 
in a faculty of arts or science are also accepted. The examination covers 
education and social science, in addition to two of the subjects to be taught 
at the Realschule, and includes written and oral tests and teaching practice. 

The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education has formulated 
general instructions for ensuring that secondary teaching training and 
examinations are of the same standard in all Länder. 

The education authorities in Hesse have provisionally fixed the dura- 
tion of teaching practice coming between the general and professional 
examinations, at two years, for both primary and secondary teachers. 

Candidates for secondary teaching in Hesse, Schleswig-Holstein and 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern are required to complete several weeks of 
teaching practice during their period of study. 

New regulations for candidates for teaching in commercial and 
domestic vocational schools in Bavaria have been issued. Such candidates 
must have completed a course at the institute of vocational education, 
and must pass an intermediate examination at the end of the second 
semester, present a thesis at the end of their studies, pass a written examin- 
ation in psychology and education and an oral examination in their 
special subject, and give two lessons. 

Candidates for teaching in the agricultural schools in Bavaria are 
required to undertake to teach for at least three years, present a thesis 
anda written report on their work, pass a written examination in education, 
youth problems and methods and an oral examination in their special 
subjects, and give two lessons. 

Certificated secondary teachers of commerce in Bavaria will hence- 
forth have one year’s training similar to that in other Lander. They are 
required to do such training at the high school, on completion of their 
certificate examination. The training comprises a practical introduction 
to teaching in the schools of commerce. 

The education authorities in Hesse are organising a new training 
centre for teachers in the agricultural schools. 

A new six-semester course has been established at the high school 
of education in Kiel in Schleswig-Holstein, for the training of teachers in 
the industrial schools. Similar courses are given in the institutes of 
vocational education in Rhineland-Palatinate and Wiirttemberg-Baden. 
In Wiirttemberg-Baden a special centre has been established for the 
training of secondary teachers of gymnastics. 


Further Training In all Lander quite special importance is attached ` 
to the further training of teachers in all types of schools. Towards the 
close of the year under review Hesse established a special centre for the 
further training of secondary teachers, similar to the already existing 
centres in other Länder. These centres are open throughout the year, 
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including the holidays, and work in close collaboration with the universities, 
the higher schools of education, the institutes of vocational education, 
and the further training institutions established by the teachers’ associa- 
tions. Teachers are also encouraged to study abroad. 


Teachers’ Conditions Since the Ist October, 1951, teachers at all 
levels have received an increase of 20%, and those among them whose 
salaries are below a stated minimum have been granted certain special 
allowances. Special steps have also been taken to improve the conditions 
of young teachers. New regulations on appointment to vocational schools 
have been drawn up in Hesse. Other Lander, including Baden and Bavaria, 
have established new salary scales for primary teachers. 

The regulation reducing primary mistresses’ salaries by 10%, in- 
troduced under the national-socialist regime, has now been annulled in all 
Länder. 

The Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education has laid down 
certain principles with a view to standardising the statutory position of the 
Studienassessoren, i.e., secondary teachers who have passed the secondary 
teacher’s examination but have not yet been certificated. 

In Hesse, detailed instructions have been issued defining the rights 
and duties of headmasters, assistant headmasters, teachers’ school com- 
mittees, and various teachers in the higher schools. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


School Medical Service All Länder continued to give special attention 
to the health of school children in the period under review. Pupils and tea- 
chers underwent regular medical examination, including x-ray examination. 

Dental examination has been organised in Bavaria and Rhineland- 
Palatinate. In Hamburg and North Rhine-Westphalia, new open-air 
schools have been established, and a number of children sent to rest centres, 
both during the school year and during the holidays. In all Länder teachers 
are instructed to organise walks and educational visits. The development 
of boarding schools in country areas has been encouraged, and instructions 
have been issued in Württemberg-Baden in this respect. 

Instructions have been formulated by the Permanent Conference of 
Ministers of Education concerning physical education, and assistance has 
been given by the same body with the organisation during the summer 
of federal youth festivals. Special importance has been attached to the 
teaching of swimming. 

Great progress was made, in the year under review 
of gymnasia and playing fields. 

School meals services continued to operate in 
there was a decrease in the number of children 
The meal usually served is breakfast, which is provi 
children and at a low price for other children. 


with the building 


all Länder, although 
participating in them. 
ded free for necessitous 


Safety First The increase of traffic on the roads has led in 
all Länder to the institution of safety first teaching in the schools. In 
collaboration with the police, schools in North Rhineland-Westphalia and 
Württemberg-Baden have made use of new methods in this connection. 
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School Psychology In Bremen, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North 
Service Rhine-Westphalia and Württemberg-Baden, 
various types of school psychology services have been established. Steps 
have been taken in other Länder to train school psychologists. Following 
a recommendation by the Permanent Conference of Ministers of Education 
there has been increased coordination in all Länder between the schools 
and the education services of the youth movement authorities. In North 
Rhine-Westphalia, instructions have been issued defining the duties of the 
school psychology services and the relations of these authorities with 
the youth services, and covering inter alia children and young persons, the, 
guardianship and youth tribunals, and the financial questions involved. 


Handicapped Children In all Länder mentally or physically handicapped 
children unable to attend ordinary primary schools are educated in special 
schools or courses. In Berlin, the experiment has been tried of giving 
children who are quite unfit to attend school special instruction in their 
homes. 


Aid to Youth Every endeavour is made to help young persons 
through the award of scholarships and allowances, moral and financial 
support of youth organisations, the establishment of youth hostels and 
centres, the provision of employment, the construction of youth villages, 
the development of boarding schools and school centres in country areas, 
the organisation of cultural and artistic festivals, assistance to young 
workers, and the training of youth leaders. Important sums are earmarked 
for these purposes in the federal youth plan and in the youth plans of the 
various Länder. The interchange of young persons from all walks of life 
with countries abroad has also been greatly extended. 

Bavaria issued during the period under review instructions concerning 
the training, examination and appointment of youth leaders. Such leaders 
concern themselves in both urban and rural areas with all youth matters 
not falling directly within the province of the schools or the youth offices. 
Their training lasts nine months, and candidates for such training are 
required to possess a primary or secondary teacher's diploma and give 
evidence of long experience of youth work, to have completed the course 
at school of social welfare, or to show that they have the necessary basic 
knowledge and experience in the particular field of youth work they wish 
to take up. The final examination for youth leaders covers a written 
examination and a period of practical work during which they are required 
to give evidence of their ability to organise and conduct a course of 
instruction. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of the federal law on the 
protection of youth, containing provisions in regard to children’s fre- 
quentation of restaurants, dance halls, recreational events, and cinemas. 


Pupil and Teacher 


Exchanges A special sections has been set up in the German 


R university exchanges services in Bonn with a 
yew: to the general coordination of the large-scale pupil and teacher 
exchanges taking place between the various Länder of the Republic and 
countries abroad. 
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GREECE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Budgel — School Building and Equipment — OrGA- 
NISATION — Secondary and Higher Education — New Schools — CURRICUL à 
AND Merops — Proposed Reforms — TEACHING Starr — Conditions of 
Service — Inspection — New Appointments — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA- 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — School Meals Service — School Camps — Scholarships, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The State budget of Greece in the year under 
review amounted to 8,291,000 million drachmas, and that of the Ministry 
of Education to 472,440 million drachmas. 


School Building 


Expenditure on the purchase and maintenance 
and Equipment 


of school materials and the building and repair 
of primary and secondary schools, amounted in the period under review 
to 7324 million drachmas. A total of 286 classrooms’ were built and 
781 were repaired, and 7380 desks were manufactured. Large contributions 
were made in this connection by the communes and by private individuals. 

. The University of Athens continued the construction of the Gryparion 
building of the Arefaieion university hospital, and repaired and modernized 
other university buildings. The University of Salonika continued the 
construction of the school of agriculture. The main buildings of the Athens 
Polytechnic were expanded, and the construction was begun of laboratories 
for testing building materials and research into the country’s raw materials 
and water power. At the end of the year under review work was begun on 
the construction of a new building for the Panteios school of political 
science in Athens. 


Expenditure on the improvement of school playing fields amounted 
to 3,512 million drachmas. 


ORGANISATION 


Secondary and 


I d i i ; 
Higher Education n accordance with law No. 1823 published in 


1951, secondary education is to be divided into 
a three-year junior stage, and a three-year senior stage, with a classical 
section and a physics-mathematics section. Steps have already been 
taken to carry out the second measure. 

In the course of the year under review a political science-economics 
section was opened in the law faculty of the University of Salonika. 


1 From the report sent by the Greek Ministry of National Education. 
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Professor Tagand was appointed to organise the veterinary school, 
of the same university, founded the preceding year. 


New Schools The following new schools were opened in the 
year under review : 


Public Private 
Nursery-infant schools. . >.. s> - 12 26 
Primary schools = . . e e e= + + + : 23 52 
Secondary grammar schools . . . . - - 4 — 
Annexes to secondary schools . . : . - 29 = 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Proposed Reforms There is a growing conviction in Greece that 
existing curricula and methods call for reform. The topic is, in fact, the 
main focus of the work being done by the teachers’ conferences and the 
higher council of education, and it is expected that specific steps will 
be taken in this connection in the near future. 

Increasing public and professional attention is also being given to the 
question of the more systematic organisation of technical education, and 
the problem of vocational guidance. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Conditions of Service Towards the close of the period under review, 
the conditions of service of government officials, as laid down in 
law No. 1811 of 1951, were brought into force. The conditions of service 
of the various categories of teaching staff are being drawn up progressively. 


Inspection The number of secondary inspéctorships was 
increased in the year under review from 33 to 34. 


New Appointments In the course of the year under review, the 
appointment was made of 600 State grammar school teachers, 80 communal 
grammar school teachers, 50 teachers of English, 800 primary teachers, 
and 20 nursery-infant teachers. 

There was a small increase in university auxiliary staffs. 


AUXILIARY AND EXxTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 


School Meals Service In the year under review the school meals service 
catered for a total of 260,000 pupils, i.e., 25% of enrolments. 

Canteens providing a complete mid-day meal were established for 
necessitous students attending the educational academies. 
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School Camps In the summer of 1952, a total of 127 school 
camps were successfully operating in all parts of the country. Pupils 
were selected on the basis of their social conditions and: state of health. 
A special camp was operating at Amaroussion for pupils from Greek 
schools abroad. The intention was to make these pupils better acquainted 
with their homeland ; 430 of them came from Egypt and Cyprus. 

Scholarships The State scholarships service came into existence 
in the year under review. It granted scholarships to 18 secondary pupils, 
65 students attending an educational academy, 3 students at the academy 


of gymnastics, 140 university students, and 64 university graduates 
continuing their studies abroad. 


The scholarships for the graduates 
formed part of technical assistance. ` 
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GUATEMALA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS : 


Educational Trends — Reforms Effected — Statistical Data — Future 
Problems. : 


Educational Trends Education in the Republic of Guatemala has 
been completely transformed since 1944. The main changes that have 
been effected are in outline as follows: (a) the liberation of the broad 
masses of the population, who prior to 1944 had no access to education 
and were living in a pitiable condition of social subjection, poverty, and 
complete illiteracy ; (b) the raising of the legal status of the workers and 
their families to that enjoyed by the privileged classes, who had previously 
formed an exploiting oligarchy ; (c) the development of a sense of nationa- 
lism, whereby the people were awakened for the first time to a consciousness 
of their political and economic sovereignty ; (d) the mobilization of all 
spiritual forces for bringing an awareness to all classes of social triumph 
and the exercise of freedom ; (e) bringing the tasks performed by women 
into higher esteem by granting these unlettered persons the same rights 
as other citizens ; (f) the doubling of endeavour to increase the govern- 
ment’s share of responsibility for education and make expenditure on 
education the most important item in the State budget ; (g) the placing 
of education in Guatemala on a spiritual basis by the effective recognition 
in both school and life of the human being as the supreme end and value of 
existence. 


Reforms Effected On the basis of the social attitude and the philo- 
sophy outlined above, the revolutionary governments of Guatemala have 
brought about fundamental reforms since 1944 by creating new institutions 
and setting new norms for the complete transformation of the country’s 
educational system. The chief items in eight years of intense governmental 
activity may be summed up as follows : 

(1) The launching of a literacy campaign on a nationwide scale 
enlisting the whole country’s human and economic resources, whether 
public or private, and giving special emphasis to experimental work in 
certain selected areas. 

(2) The creation of mobile missions for fundamental education, 
including teams sent into mountainous districts to teach not only literacy 
but also hygiene, agriculture, medical aid, and civics. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. ren SRE Ane LOT delegate of the government 
of Guatemala. 
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(8) The expansion of child welfare by increasing grants to the 
existing day nurseries in the capital, establishing new day nurseries for 
the children of working mothers, and instituting, wherever required, free 

* school meals services in working-class districts. 


(4) The expansion, improvement and beautifying of nursery-infant 
schools, for which specialised staff already existed. The buildings erected 


to serve as nursery-infant schools testify to the importance the government 
attaches to this level of education. 


(5) Increasingly close cooperation with all international organisations 
concerned with the improvement of rural education and the grant of 
money and other forms of assistance to them. In the last few years nearly 
400 new-type rural centres have been opened in Guatemala. 

(6) The revision of the programmes, curricula and time-tables of 
urban primary schools. Since 1945 first-class Guatemalan experts have 
been working enthusiastically and with complete liberty of action in this 
important field to introduce new teaching methods. 


(7) The revision of the programmes, curricula and time-tables of 
post-primary schools. One important reform introduced consists of the 
division of the course into two periods, i.e., a three-year preparatory 
period of general education and a two-year period of specialized studies for 
the baccalaureate, teaching, or commerce. The chief concern of the 
education authorities at the present time is the training of teachers for the 
primary schools. 

(8) The revision of the programmes, curricul 
post-primary technical education, for which teachers 
have been trained. 

(9) The granting of autonomy in 1944 
university, the University of San Carlos. 

(10) The establishment of new facilities for publishing educational 
works, textbooks, exercise books, and general literature, and the expansion 
of the few existing facilities of the kind. 

(11) Radical improvements in teachers’ economic and professional 
conditions of service, resulting in the establishment, in 1949, of a scale of 

salaries offering better guarantees, Teachers’ hours of duty were also 
reduced through a simplification of the time-tables and the introduction 
of work sessions, leaving time for professional and spiritual development. 

(12) The organisation at national and regional levels of conferences 
and meetings for the free and outspoken discussion of educational problems. 
By these means individual teachers were able to submit recommendations 
and proposals through their professional associations to the government. 

(13) Considerable expansion of scholarship funds for needy students 
and for teachers and others going abroad for further training, since 1945. 

(14) Aid to education through the arts. Such aid has been given in 
a variety of forms to national artists, art students, and Visiting artists 
from abroad, and has led to their becoming better known and has given 
them the possibility of continuing their work under more favourable 

conditions. The revolutionary atmosphere of spiritual freedom now per- 
meating the country has led to a veritable rebirth of drama, painting, 
music and poetry. 


a and time-tables of 
of first-class standard 


to the country’s one existing 
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(15) The opening of the frontiers, hermetically closed prior to 1944, 
to foreign thinkers and professional workers. 

(16) The adoption of a type of school building conceived by’ Guate- 
malan educationist on the principle that no class can make progress 
unless it has its own play-space. This new type of school building is called 
the escuela federación, and is now to be found in use throughout the 
country for both rural and urban schools. It constitutes an important 
contribution of Guatemalan educational thought to the progress of educa- 
tion in all countries. 


Statistical Data During the year 1951-1952 public education in 
Guatemala developed even beyond the objectives it has set itself and 
which have been listed above. The following figures for that year will give 
some slight indication of the advances made in a country of no more than 
three million inhabitants : 


INGSSOL SCHOOLS act) one r Mee oie a ee 3,443 
ING TROL ADIS RE Rt io eee ee ne 173,313 
NOs of teachers tale tn RCE ES sae En. 10,438 
Natonal budgets. Wars cc Gals seek UT se Q 55,000,000 
Educaionibndget ri. a Ae a a aa ay oe Q 8,000,000 
IDEM INEGI. a e doa a a Seb Q 6,000,000 


It should be noted that a quetzal is at present worth one dollar. 


Future Problems The nationwide endeavour outlined above to 
transform the Guatemalan educational system continues to be made in the 
face of the systematic opposition of the private economic monopolies, 
and this opposition is preventing the beneficial development of education 
in the direction desired by the agricultural and industrial workers. The 
revolutionary governments in power since 1944, in particular that of 
President Arbenz, have waged a bitter struggle against these interests in 
order to break their stranglehold over the national economy and to protect 
the Guatemalan worker and to secure the effective distribution of land 
which has hitherto been left untilled. When these official endeavours 
duly bear fruit, then it will become possible to multiply the number of 
schools and thus improve to the greatest extent possible the country’s 
common economic and cultural standards. 
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HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Primary Education — Secondary Education — Higher Education — 
Literacy Campaign. 


Primary Education In the year under review Honduras had 2263 


primary schools (573 urban and 1690 rural), attended by a total of 115,201 
children. These figures are the highest so far achieved, and in comparison 
with the preceding year represent increases of 151 schools and 10,927 
children. 

The second further training summer school for primary teachers 
was organised in March and April, 1952, at Tegucigalpa, Esperanza and 
Ceiba. 

Six model rural schools were built in the 
framework of the rural education developm 
american Cooperative Educational Service helped with their equipment 
and technical organisation, in accordance wi 


th the terms of the agreement 

made with the United States government. Teachers working in rural 

schools were given training in the educational “ workshops ” organised 
by the Service. 

The Ministry of Education issued the new 


curricula, with suggestions to teachers concerning 


period under review, in the 
ent campaign. The Inter- 


pre-school and primary 
their application. 


Secondary Education In the period under review, urban teacher 


training establishments were attended by 1,681 students, and rural 
establishments of this kind by 156 students. Secondary courses were 
followed by 1090 pupils, commercial courses by 2774, and secretarial 
courses by 305. Enrolments in these establishments thus totalled 6006. 
In 1952, the same establishments awarded 237 urban primary teacher’s 
diplomas, 36 rural primary teacher's diplomas, 198 science and arts bacca- 
laureate certificates, 99 administrative accountancy certificates, and 84 
shorthand-typist diplomas. 

Further training for secondary and teacher training staffs was available 
at the second summer school, which was held in Tegucigalpa for 20 days 
and was attended by nearly 300 teachers, 

The directorate of secondary education and teacher training published 
two textbooks for the normal schools and three Castilian readers for the 
first three secondary classes. The Ministry of Education approved and 
issued new teacher training programmes. 


1 From the report sent by the Honduran Secretariat of Education. 
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Construction was begun, at an estimated cost of 400,000 lempiras, on 
the departmental secondary school ‘‘ José Trinidad Reyes ” at San Pedro 
Sula. The building of the girls’ normal school at Villa Ahumada was 
completed. Expenditure on this school has totalled 182,286 lempiras, 
including a grant from the Interamerican Cooperative Educational 
Service of 55,000 lempiras. Work on the construction of the boys’ normal 
school at Comayagua continued ; the expenditure so far incurred totals 
169,600 lempiras. 


Higher Education Enrolments in higher education establishments 
in the year under review numbered 223 in the faculty of legal and social 
studies, 91 in the faculty of economics, 50 in the faculty of chemistry and 
pharmacy, 146 in the faculty of physics and mathematics, 257 in the 
faculty of medicine and surgery, 77 at the school of nursing, and 50 in the 
faculty of dentistry. The combined total is 894. 

The dental faculty was opened by decree No. 102 dated 9th March, 
1952. 

The faculty of medicine and the faculty of chemistry and pharmacy, 
formerly housed on the site required for the new legislative buildings, 
were transferred to Comayaguela. 


Literacy Campaign In the year under review there were 2448 adult 
literacy centres. Enrolments totalled 56,111, of which 39,505 sat for 
examinations and 25,532 learned to read and write. 

The literacy campaign was mainly concentrated on certain funda- 
mental education centres. The Ministry of Education is now drawing up 
a new fundamental education plan. 
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ICELAND | 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Education Budget — School Building — Organisation — Handicapped 
Children. 


Education Budget According to the budget for 1950, educational 
expenses amounted to 39,060,000 kroner. They rose to 46,140,000 kr. 
in 1951, largely owing to increased wage-index, although there were 
some increases in the teaching staff of primary and secondary schools. 


School Building At the beginning of the school year under 
review there were 35 primary school buildings under construction, all 
of which had been begun in the period 1943-1950. One boarding school 
was also under construction, and major repairs were carried out on older 
buildings. During the period 1947-1949, work was begun on the building 
of 11 houses for headmasters of various primary schools in towns and 
villages. These buildings are now completed but no new buildings of this 
kind have been added. In one town work was begun on the buildings for a 
secondary school and work continued on six other such buildings. No 
building operations were begun during the year under review for special 
schools, but drawings were prepared for a lycée, a normal college for the 
training of teachers, and a nursing college, in Reykjavik. 


Organisation There are no great alterations in organisation 
to record in the year under review, except that a school of crafts at second- 
ary level was opened in Reykjavik. Its work so far is considered successful. 

Teachers and headmasters have been asked to submit proposals for 
a revision of curricula for the different levels of education to be introduced 
shortly. 


Handicapped Children In Reykjavik a Society for the Protection of 
Children was founded during the year under review, and similar societies 
for the protection of backward children have recently been founded in 
some other towns. 


1From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Iceland. 
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INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introductory — Organisation — Central Advisory Board of Education — 
Primary and Basic Education — Social Education — Secondary Education — 
Teaching Staff — School Health and Physical Education — Technical Education 
— Higher Education Education of the Blind — Handicapped Children — 
— Audio-visual Aids — Medium of Instruction and the Federal Language — 


Scholarships — Bureau and Development Division — Children’s Literature 
Committee. 
Introductory During the year under review, the Central 


Ministry of Education of the Government of India continued the pro- 
grammes which had already been accepted and, within the limited financial 
resources available, steady progress in educational reconstruction was 
maintained all over the country. There has been a progressive increase 
in the funds allotted to education in the central and state budgets. In 1946- 
1947, for instance, all the present major states and the smaller centrally- 
administered areas together did not spend even Rs. 205 million on educa- 
tion. The central budget for that year was considerably less than Rs. 20 
million. As against this, the budget for 1951-1952 for all these states 
amounted to about Rs. 470 million. The budget of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was raised to about Rs. 60 million and proposals for further expansion 
are under consideration. 

An outstanding event of the year was the preparation of a draft 
outline of the First Five-Year Plan by the Planning Commission which was 
set up in 1950. The Constitution of India has guaranteed certain funda- 
mental rights to the citizens of India and enunciated certain directive 
principles of State policy. In the light of these, the Planning Commission 
made a survey of the present material and human resources and 
drew up the Five-Year Plan which outlines among other things the 
functions of the central and state governments in the field of educational 
development and makes provisional allocation of funds for the varied 
requirements of the country. 

In view of the limited financial resources available, the Planning 
Commission felt that the Central Government can at present accept only 
certain limited and defined obligations in the field of education and is not 
immediately in a position to accept any large measure of responsibility for 
the expansion of basic and social education which is primarily the concern 
of the states. The assistance of the Central Government has, therefore, 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. A. M. D’Rozario and Mrs. Ashadevi ARYANAYAKAM, 
delegates of the Indian government. 
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to be selective in character. To quote from the report, “ Besides actively 
supporting higher and technical education and research, it (Centre) can and 
should assist pilot projects, experiments in improved educational methods 
in different fields, production of suitable literature, training of selected 
personnel, translation of important works into Indian languages, the 
promotion of the federal language, etc. It can also assist in providing the 
educational base of projects for the intensive development of selected 
areas”. Community centres (for social education) offer another field 
of activity in which there is room for initiative on the part of the 
Centre. 

The report of the Commission pertaining to the educational develop- 
ment of the country suggested a total figure of about Rs. 1230 million 
in the first phase of the Plan. Out of this amount Rs. 320 million are to be 
provided by the Central Government and the remainder, Rs. 910 million, 
have to be found by the different states. This expenditure is to pave the 
way towards the fulfilment of the directive of the Constitution for the 
introduction of free and compulsory education and it is hoped that as the 
resources of the country increase through economic and other developments 
contemplated by the Plan, increased funds will be made available for 
education in subsequent years. 


In the light of the functions of the Central Government as outlined 
above and the resources ayailable under the Plan, the Central Government 
has provided an initial amount of Rs. 10 million for the various schemes 
to be initiated in 1952-1953. One of these schemes contemplates an 
intensive programme of educational development in one selected area in 
each of the states so far as possible, in order to work out, under favourable 
conditions, the full idea of “ Basic Education ” from the primary to the 
post-graduate (training) level, to develop suitable techniques of work 
experimentally both in the field of Basic and Social Education and to 
study their impact on the total life of the local community. Another 
scheme is directed towards the improvement of certain features of existing 
secondary schools. A third scheme is concerned with the production of 
literature and audio-visual aids for Basic and Social Education and the 
development of Hindi as the national language particularly in non-Hindi- 
speaking areas. Another scheme contemplates grants to state governments, 
as well as voluntary agencies and non-official organisations working in the 
field of education, for the purpose of encouraging experiments and new 
techniques at various levels. A fifth scheme which is also under the con- 
sideration of the authorities is the setting up of a centre for the education 
of juvenile delinquents in a suitable area. 


Organisation There was no material change in t} 
4 è $ 2 ne y 
pattern of educational organisation in the ye R PA 


n onas ! ar under review, A i 
down in the Constitution of India, education continues to be HAN He 
responsibility of individual state governments. The Central Ministry of 
Education, however, have the important responsibility of co-ordination 
and formulation of general policies 


The general set-up of the Ministry of Education continued to be the 
Same as in previous years. A new Hindi section was created in the Bureau 
and Development Division. 
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Central Advisory The 19th Meeting of the Central Advisory Board 
Board of Education of Education was held in Delhi in March, 1952. 
The Board made important recommendations regarding the development 
and expansion of education at all levels. It considered, in particular, the 
important considerations relating to the “ productive aspect ” of basic 
education and reaflirmed the value of craft work in the educational 
programme. It stressed the fact that the time had come to replace ordinary 
primary education by basic education. With regard to social (adult) 
education the Board expressed the opinion that basic education centres 
should also be utilised for training social education workers and recom- 
mended increased use being made of the machinery set up by the state 
governments and of official and non-official agencies for the production 
of social education literature. The Board also emphasised the need for 
opening annual training camps to train scout leaders and considered 
problems pertaining to the education of the handicapped and the provision 
of increased facilities to women students. 


Primary and Basic An important programme in the field of primary 
Hiet and basic education during the year under 
review was the opening of new primary and basic schools particularly in 
rural areas and an intensive effort to introduce compulsory and free 
education, to begin with, for the age group 6 to 11 years. In addition 
many ordinary primary schools were converted into schools of the basic 
type. The productive aspect of basic education, i.e., the possibility of 
marketing the products of children’s craft work, was examined by a 
committee, which made certain important recommendations in this 
respect. Other committees examined the questions pertaining to the 
curricula of basic schools and the administration of primary education. 
Compulsory education committees were formed in all the important 
villages of Delhi state to enforce attendance at schools. In Ajmer the 
scheme of basic education (introduced during 1950-1951) was extended 
further, and 30 of the existing primary. schools were converted into basic 
schools. 31 ordinary primary schools, including 8 for girls, and 109 basic 
(primary) schools were opened in the state of Himachal Pradesh. 

In Assam compulsory education has been introduced in approximately 
1/7th of the total area of the state, and in Uttar Pradesh primary education 
has been made compulsory in almost all the municipalities. 

New “ Junior Basic Schools ” have been started in Assam, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and new “ Senior 


Basic Schools ” in Bihar, Bombay and Ultar Pradesh. Some of the states 


have also introduced additional courses in spinning and weaving, etc., in 
the basic school curriculum. The Bombay government has appointed a 
survey committee to ascertain the educational needs of some areas and 
another committee to assess the progress of basic education during the 
last five years. It has sanctioned the opening of 100 new primary schools 
in schoolless villages with a population of 700 and over. It also proposes 
to start three experimental basic schools in the three linguistic regions. 
The government of PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab States Union) 
proposes to open 30 junior basic schools and to convert 10 existing primary 
schools into junior basic schools. In Saurashtra 100 new primary schools 
have been opened during the year. In West Bengal a ten-year scheme is 


` 
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under the consideration of the government for the introduction of compul- 
sory free education. Attendance committees are being formed to ensure 
regularity of attendance. The government has also sanctioned the establish- 
ment of 48 additional junior basic schools in several parts of the state. 
The government of Madhya Bharat proposes to convert 4000 primary 
schools into basic schools within a period of 20 years. 


Social Education As reported before, 
a welcome change in the nature and concept of social education. Instead 
of a concentration on literacy, as in the past, education for adults is now 
being planned on broader and more comprehensive lines so that it will not 
merely impart literacy but give training in all aspects of citizenship. 
This new conception, which has been accepted by all the states, is in 
consonance with the idea of fundamental education as enunciated by 
Unesco and is being implemented throughout India. 

In Delhi a scheme of social education was specially worked out in the 
year under review, with the technical co-operation of Unesco, for the 
purpose of eradicating illiteracy in the course of a few years. The “ Janata 
College ” (People’s College) at Alipur represents a new development in 
the scheme of social education. It provides facilities for education in 
civics, health, sanitation, agriculture, animal husbandry, cottage industries, 
and crafts. Selected villages are visited by students every week and each 
student is expected to draw up a programme of improvements for his own 
village and work it out after leaving the college. 

The scheme of social education introduced in 1951-1 
progress. Reference may be made in this connection to 
Library established with the active co-operation of Unes 
of this library, which has made a very promising beginning will be watched 


with interest not only in India but also in the whole of South-East Asia, 
where it is the first venture of its kind. 


there has been in recent years 


952 made further 
the Delhi Public 
co. The progress 


ia pamphlets in Hindi 
which would be useful for the soci i p noi 


nt of India devoted special attention 
- Among the important recommenda- 
ction are those for the establishment 


à the training of teachers and the economic 
production of suitable audio-visual aids. 
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The Planning Commission has also stressed the special importance of 
social education and the Government has accepted the responsibility for 
assisting pilot projects, experiments in improved educational methods 
and intensive educational development in selected areas. 

A majority of the states have developed their own schemes of social 
education based on the general pattern approved by the Central Govern- 
ment. In Assam, three social education rallies and exhibitions were held 
in the year under review, 800 social education centres were organised, two 
social education teachers’ training camps were arranged, and new libraries 
were set up to follow-up literacy work. The government of Bihar drew 
up a scheme for intensive educational development, for the Turki-cum- 
Vaisali compact area in North Bihar, which envisages the opening of a 
number of educational centres, including a Janata College for training 
village leaders. In Bombay the government appointed three regional 
social education committees in order to harness and co-ordinate the work 
of all official and non-official agencies for the purpose of eradication of 
illiteracy and ignorance. In Madras, library legislation, the first of its 
kind in India, was enacted which provides for a network of libraries in the 
state. Madhya Pradesh and Mysore have brought out useful literature for 


adults. In West Bengal more than 600 government and 150 aided adult 
education centres were functioning. 


Secondary Education In the field of secondary education there were 
some promising improvements in the year under review. Some states 
introduced the principle of diversification, not only by establishing agri- 
cultural and technical high schools but also by including, as optionals, 
many vocational subjects and by reorganising the courses and the 
syllabuses. Both the Central and the state governments, however, are 
confronted with the problem of diverting a large number of children from 
the purely literary courses to those leading to various vocations and 
professions. This problem was considered by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education at its meetings held in 1949 and 1951. On its recommendation 
the Government has now decided to set up a commission to make a com- 
prehensive survey of secondary education and recommend a suitable 
pattern of reorganisation in conformity with the new situation in the 
country. The commission, which will have among its members two 
foreign experts, is expected to start work in the autumn of 1952. 

The various state governments went ahead with their programme 
of opening more secondary schools particularly in the rural areas. The 
Bihar government set up a school examination Board to organise and 
conduct the Matriculation Examination which is now to be designated as 
“Secondary School Examination”. The Government adopted a new 
grouping of subjects and courses of studies for this examination which 
provide for a background of general education with specialisation in certain 
vocational subjects. The government of Ultar Pradesh appointed a com- 
mittee to examine how far the scheme of secondary education, launched 
in the state in 1948, had succeeded in providing a sound system of secondary 
education. A conference of regional deputy directors of the state 
held during the year also discussed the problems relating to secondary 
education. 
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Teaching Staff It is being increasingly recognised that no improve- 
ment in the educational system can be effective without raising the status 
and prospects of the teachers. Various official and non-official organisations 
have emphasised this important point with the result that public opinion 
is becoming increasingly alive to the need of giving the teacher a fair deal. 
An interesting function was held early in 1952 when an official reception 
was given by the President of the Republic to all the heads of the primary 
schools in Delhi State at the Rashtrapati Bhavan as a mark of appreciation — 
of the important role played by primary school teachers in moulding the 
future of society. The Government of India and the state governments 
are doing what they can to provide for better salary scales, but financial 
difficulties have stood in the way of the full implementation of the objective 
in view. The improvement in grades and salaries, moreover, has been 
off-set by the continued increase in the cost of living. i 

During the year under review a number of important teachers’ Con- 
ferences were held to discuss various urgent problems. 

Facilities for the training of teachers in basic 
siderably expanded. In Delhi two training institutions were started and 
teacher training facilities were also provided at the training institute of 
the Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi. The Central Institute of Education is 
an important training centre at the post-graduate level, In addition, it 
acts as a centre of research and has taken up several promising lines of 
experiment and inquiry, e.g., the adaptation of basic education to the 


needs of the urban community, the education of young children of pre- 
school age, etc. 


In Madras a regional basic edu 
December, 1951, with a vie 
basic training schools, inspecting office: 
dealing with basic education to com 


in basic education were con- 


centered education, 
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ic living and social 
ed to the college and 
ffering basic and advanced 
courses. At the David Hare Training College, the courses have been 
and Psychological research is being 
set up. 


The government of Bombay organised trai 
of secondary schools in order to train them i 
technical high schools so that they may give a 
in their schools, 

In Assam training of basic teachers in the five training centres was 
completed in February, 1952. 


In Himachal Pradesh one basic teachers’ training school was opened 
with an initial inta 


ke of 55 trainees. The government plans the provision 

of additional staff in 34 single-teacher primary schools. 
In Madras a new training school for adult education teachers has been 
started and intensive training courses in adult literacy methods have been 


organised for the benefit of qualified assistant teachers and deputy inspec- 
tors of schools. 
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A vocational guidance bureau has been set up at the Teachers’ Training 
College, Jammu, to train career masters for secondary schools who will 
assess the innate tendencies and aptitudes of scholars before admission. 

Training of teachers at the post-graduate level, leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s Degrees in Education, is provided at most of the universities 
which have their own Education Departments. 


School Health and As mentioned in the previous year’s report, the 
Physical Education school health service in India is still at a com- 
paratively under-developed stage. Some progress has, however, been 
made and greater emphasis is being placed on school health and medical 
examination of children. The attention of teachers and parents is being 
drawn to the importance of healthy surroundings, suitable diet and proper 
dental and physical care. The Madhya Bharat government, for instance, 
took part in the period under review in a scheme for providing skimmed 
milk to under-nourished children in selected rural areas in one of the 
districts of the state. Bilaspur started medical examination of secondary 
school children and in the primary schools the system of daily health 
recording was introduced. 

In the field of physical education, greater emphasis is being placed on 
tournaments, etc. Inter-state, inter-collegiate and inter-zonal tournaments 
have been conducted in several states. For the first time in the history 
of Rajasthan a comprehensive tournament for girls was organised by the 
Mahila Vidyalaya, Udaipur, which included matches in different games, 
sports, physical drill, exercises, as well as debates, music competitions, 
etc. In Assam a physical training camp of 35 teachers from the city and 
mofussil schools was organised by the Education Department. The Madhya 
Bharat Olympic Association was established during the year under review 
to combine sport activities with athletics. 

In January, 1952, the Bombay government appointed a committee 
to consider the question of converting the training institute for physical 
education at Kandivli into a “ National College of Physical Education and 
Recreation ” in all its aspects and the question is now receiving government 
attention. 


Technical Education A landmark in technical education during the 
period under review was the establishment of the Indian Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur near Calcutta which was formally opened in 
August, 1951. The Institute imparts teaching up to the highest standard 
and provides facilities for research in many of the most important aspects 
of engineering and technology. Steps were also taken to provide in 1952 
new courses at both the undergraduate and post-graduate levels in 
subjects like agricultural, electrical and communications engineering, and 
facilities for research in certain fields like fuel technology. 

The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore was expanded to provide 
facilities in certain branches of engineering and technology. A scheme 
for the development of the aeronautical engineering department of the 
Institute was sanctioned. The Delhi Polytechnic continued to provide 
facilities in a wide range of subjects and received recognition from the 
Delhi University for training students for bachelor’s degrees in certain 
subjects. The existing engineering and technological institutions in the 
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country were strengthened and the government gave grants to a number 
of selected institutions. 

The All-India Council for Technical Education made 
in the matter of co-ordination and standardisation of tec 
in the country, particularly by way of initiatin 
certificate courses in the various branches of en, 
The Council appointed a sub-committee to ass 
ments for technical manpower over the next five years as well as on a long- 
term basis keeping in view the earlier estimates made by the Scientific 
Manpower Committee in this respect. 

The joint committee of the Council and the Inter- 
set up for standardisation of technical education in 
suggested a uniform pattern for under-graduate course 
and has worked out details regarding duration, syllabus, etc. This com- 
mittee is now engaged in preparing a similar scheme for post-graduate 
training. The All-India Boards of Technical Studies made further progress 
in the matter of preparation of detailed courses. 

The schemes relating to practical training stipends, 
scholarships and development of scientific and techni 
recommended by the Scientific Manpower Committee, were continued 
during the year review, and resulted in the improveme 


nt of the physical 
facilities as well as the teaching arrangements and standards throughout 
the country. 
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The government of Hyderabad constituted a committee of experts 
to deal with the question of technical education in the state. Preparations 
are being made for establishing a central crafts institute, and the building 
for a boys’ technical high school at Secunderabad is nearing completion 
The government of Madhya Pradesh took over the management of the 
Berar Victoria Memorial Technical Institute at Amravati and proposes 
to sart a new technical high school. 
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body of the federal type for the colleges and departments at Patna. The 
Bihar University will be a teaching-cum-affiliating university for the 
colleges outside Patna and will offer post-graduate teaching facilities. 

With a view to encouraging research and higher studies in Pali and 
Sanskrit, two institutes of research were established: the Magadha Research 
Institute of Post-graduate Studies at Nalanda and the Mithila Institute 
of Post-graduate Studies and Research at Darbhanga. 

The Government also took the initiative in the reorganisation of 
university syllabuses in different subjects in co-operation with university 
teachers. Two conferences of professors of psychology (January, 1951) 
professors of philosophy (September, 1951) were convened which considered 
the teaching of these subjects in Indian universities and made recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Some universities amended their acts in conformity with their present 
needs. The Calcutta University Act of 1951 was passed to replace the old 
Acts of 1857 and 1904, providing for the reorganisation of the university on 
the lines recommended by the Calcutta University Commission of 1917- 
1919 and the University Education Commission 1948-1949. In some 
universities new courses were introduced for the study of foreign affairs 
(the University of Aligarh), foreign languages (Universities of Andhra, 
Delhi and Mysore), journalism (Nagpur University), post-graduate studies 
in indology (Mysore University), courses in opthalmic medicine and 
surgery (Universities of Aligarh and Punjab), and post-graduate courses 
in pharmacy, statistics and international relations (Andhra University), 
and veterinary science and pharmacognosy (Punjab University). 


Education of the Blind The most important development in this field in 
the year under review was the evolution and adoption of the Bharati 
Braille, a common Braille code for Indian languages on the lines of the 
recommendations by the three international conferences convened by 
Unesco. 

The Training Centre for the Adult Blind which was established in 
1950 at Dehra Dun now offers training in two new trades, plastics and 
poultry-farming. At this Centre 123 blind adults from all parts of the 
country received training. They are provided free training, free board 
and lodging, free clothing and other amenities. It is proposed to extend 
the present facilities during the next financial year and to set up a workshop 
which will provide employment to some of the blind persons trained in the 
Centre. A sum of Rs. 255,000 has been provided in the budget for the 
year 1952-1953 for this Centre. 

Two new schools for the blind were established in the Centrally 
Administered Areas : one in Ajmer and the other in Kutch. 

Considerable progress was also made at the Central Braille Printing 
Press which started the production of literature in Hindi on a small scale 
and proposes next year to expand the activities of the press for producing 
Braille books in Hindi, and, if possible, in some other major Indian 
languages. Books will be sold at low cost to the blind and to the institutions 
for the blind. 

A National Centre for the Blind was set up in Dehra Dun and efforts 
were made to develop it with the assistance of the United Nations, A 
proposal to establish a Central Council of Blindness is under the considera- 
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tion of the Government and the state governments are also considering the 
possibilities of forming similar councils in their regions. 

With a view to assisting blind students of ability to take up higher 
professional training it is proposed to award about a dozen post-school 
scholarships of Rs. 100 p.m. Half the cost of these scholarships will be 
borne by the state governments concerned. 


Handicapped Children The government of India participated in the 
fellowships programme of the Advisory Social Welfare Services which will 
be continued in 1952 and under which India is likely to be offered 35 to 
40 fellowships and 10 to 15 scholarships by United Nations. 

State governments are likewise showing increased interest in the 


education of the handicapped and in giving financial assistance to organisa- 
tions working in this field. 


Audio-Visual Aids Further progress was made in the year under 


review in the activities of the audio-visual aids section of the Ministry of 
Education. More than 200 (16 mm.) films, 900 (35 mm.) filmstrips and 
100 charts and posters were acquired for the film library maintained by 
the section. An Annotated Catalogue of 16 mm. films available in the Film 
Library and a folder entitled Introducing the Filmstrip were published. 

On the occasion of the visit of a Unesco expert, an All-India conference 
on audio-visual education was organised by the Ministry of Education, in 
which the state governments and some other representatives participated. 
The recommendations made by the conference were brought to the notice 
of the state governments, and a follow-up programme is under conside- 
ration. 

The question of establishin, 
division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, a unit for the 
production of filmstrips and duplication of dupe negatives of foreign 
filmstrips, is under consideration. 


The state governments too evinced keen interest, and took steps 
to expand audio-visual education facilities in their regions. Particular 
mention may be made of Bombay and Madras where a new post of audio- 
visual education officer was created to work out the audio-visual education 
schemes of the government. 


Medium of Instruction and A five-year plan with an estimate: i 

the Federal Language of Rs. 1,708,000 was drawn up aie He 
under review by the Ministry for the development and propagation of 
Hindi, the official language of the Indian Republic. The plan aims at 
taking necessary measures to make Hindi the official language of the 
Union within the stipulated period of 15 years. A new Hindi section was 
created in the Ministry and a central Hindi organisation (Hindi Shiksha 
Samiti) was formed to advise the Ministry from time to time on matters 
relating to propagation and development of Hindi, specially in non-Hindi- 
speaking areas. 

A committee of philologists and 10 committees of experts were set u 
Requisite technical staff was also recently appointed in order to inaplemient 
the recommendations of the board regarding the preparation of dictionaries 
of technical terms. 


g, with the co-operation of the films ` 
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The state governments as well as the universities are taking suitable 
steps for the promotion of Hindi by introducing it as a compulsory (or 
optional) subject of study and by opening departments of study in Hindi. 
Steps have also been taken to promote knowledge of Hindi through broad- 
casting and other media. 


Scholarships Under the modified Overseas Scholarships 
Scheme it is proposed to limit the selections to teachers working in univer- 
sities and similar institutions with a view to raising their standards of 
instruction and research and enabling their teachers to receive specialised 
training in certain subjects. 

The scheme of scholarships to students belonging to Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes made further progress. A 
budget provision of Rs. 1,500,000 was made in the financial year 1951-1952. 
2834 scholarships were awarded to the students belonging to the three 
groups. For the year 1952-1953 it is proposed to expand the scheme further 
and a provision of Rs. 1,750,000 has been made in the budget estimates. 

The above scheme of the Central Government is meant for students 
taking post-matriculation courses and various state governments spend 
annually about Rs. 20 million for primary and secondary education of the 
students belonging to these classes. 

Under the scheme of awarding 9 fellowships to French students 
initiated by the Government of India in 1949, some scholars who were 
carrying on their studies or research in Indian universities have left for 
their country. ' 

Some universities and technological institutes of West Germany have 
offered 50 free studentships to Indian students while some of the industries 
have undertaken to give practical training to 250 Indian engineers. As 
a measure of reciprocity the Government of India has decided to award 
a certain number of free fellowships to German nationals for the study of 
Indian languages, religion and philosophy at Indian universities. The 
total expenditure on this scheme for a period of two years is estimated to 
be Rs. 657,000. 


Bureau and Development The Bureau and Development Division in the 
Division Ministry of Education acts as a clearing house 
of all information in the field of education. It collects and disseminates 
educational information and publishes reports, pamphlets and brochures 
dealing with educational development, researches and statistical data. 

The most important of the periodic publications of the Bureau is the 
Education Quarterly, which is now in its fourth year of publication. An 
important publication recently, released by the Bureau is the Decennial 
Report on the progress of education in India for the period 1937-1947, 
which provides a comprehensive survey of Indian education during a 
very significant and formative decade. 

The collection of statistics on the various aspects of education was 
continued. A short course of training in educational statistics was organised 
for the benefit of the officers responsible for the collection and consolidation 
of educational data in the offices of the Directors of Public Instruction. 
Special instructions were issued to ensure uniformity in the procedure 
followed by states for the collection and classification of statistical data. 
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A new, illustrated publication ‘ Education in India—A Graphic 
Presentation ” which depicts different aspects of education in India in 
coloured charts, was prepared and has now been published. 


Children’s Literature The recommendations made by the Children’s 
Committee 


Literature Committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education was accepted during the year under review 
by the Government of India, and state governments have been requested 
to take appropriate action for the establishment of regional bodies for the 
promotion of children’s literature in the various languages of the country. 
Some of the state governments (Hyderabad, Bombay, Punjab) have already 
established such regional bodies and are going ahead with their programme 
for the production of children’s literature. The government of PEPSU 
has established an Advisory Board of Education to advise on matters 
relating to educational development including the production of children’s 
literature. These regional bodies also plan to hold exhibitions of children’s 
books as recommended by the Committee. 
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INDONESIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Administration Examinations — Budget — Equipment — Statistics — 
School Building — Curricula — Texlbooks — Shortage of Teachers — Teacher 
Training — Conditions of Service — Technical and Vocational Education — 
Higher Education — Private Schools — Auxiliary and Extra-scholastic Services. 


Administration Indonesia’s educational system is a centralized 
one. The Ministry of Education and Culture is responsible for education 
throughout the country. 

The Ministry consists of four main departments (public instruction, 
mass education, building and materials, culture) and three bureaus 
(research, higher education, foreign relations). 

Two new inspectorates were established in the year the under review, 
one for pre-school education, and the other for foreign schools in 
Indonesia. 2 

For inspection purposes, the country is divided into districts whose 
boundaries in most cases coincide with those of the provinces. Each 
district is controlled by a senior official, the district head inspector. The 
inspectorates for junior high, primary, teachers’ training, and technical 
schools and for physical education each have an office in each province. 
There are ten provinces, and two special districts (the capital, Djakarta- 
Raya, and South Middle Java). The senior high, commercial, and home 
economics schools are controlled from the centre, but with a view to more 
effective control the inspectorates for the two latter types of schools 
divided the country in the year under review into three large districts. 
Examinations Great importance is still attached to examina- 
tions in the Indonesian educational system. Secondary education has 
both an entrance and a leaving examination. If conditions in regard to 
teachers and equipment were more satisfactory, examinations would be 
replaced by tests set by the teachers, and the like. The government is 
still in favour of an examination system, on the grounds that (a) some 
sort of measuring device is necessary in order to ensure uniform standards 
of attainment, (b) examinations are selective, and (c) they constitute the 
basis for a form of certification which people understand. 

i For admission to the university, the high school diploma is required, 
or, in the case of pupils from vocational and technical schools, “ matricula- 
tion ” or a university entrance examination. 


1 From the report sent by the Indonesian Ministry of Education. 
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Budget The government has a number of plans for 
the development of Indonesia through education. Their implementation 
will call for expenditure on a large scale. The country’s outstanding needs 
are for teachers, buildings and equipment for the ordinary schools in all 
districts. Large sums will be required to meet these needs and provide 
for the publication of new textbooks. Defence still absorbs a large per- 
centage of the revenue ; this percentage was 34.9% in 1951, while that of 
~ education was 8.9%. More settled conditions would enable the govern- 
ment to make a substantial saving in defence and police, and use it for 

other purposes. The education budget for 1951 amounted to 565,000,000 

rupees (a very low sum, but higher than the 1950 budget of 255,000,000 

rupees), and that for 1952 to 912,000,000 rupees. ; 

Equipment Much school property, including teaching equip- 
ment, was also destroyed by war or revolution. New equipment is urgently 
required for existing schools, some entirely deprived of equipment by the 
war, and for the new schools. Many schools have no maps, wall charts, 
pictures or apparatus of any kind. Many secondary schools, including 
the teachers’ training schools, have no scientific equipment of even the 
simplest kind. Some schools have succeeded in making simple apparatus 
from local materials, and pupils are encouraged to improvise simple 
equipment for their own use. The government is giving every encourage- 
ment to this improvisation on the part of teachers and pupils, and at the 
same time is seeking to make funds available for the purchase of scientific 
equipment. In some localities teachers are giving a stimulating lead by 
taking their pupils out on excursions to collect materials for biology 


lessons and for making a herbarium, and by collecting books and making 
apparatus for school use. 


Statistics The following table shows the numbers of 


schools of various types existing in 1950-1951, and of new schools estab- 
lished in the year under review : 


Type of School in 1990-51 ios Riosa 
Primary schools TERRE AURA 23,743 899 
JUNIOR ENISCRONIS AM RON EE 228 27 
SHOMPIBHIS CHOC SE TN NEO 4 51 2 
Lower training colleges . . 1... 1 | 86 25 
Higher training collèges . . : : : | |. HAE 24 3 
Lower technical schools... : : : 0 | | P 104 19 
Rechnicalisahools ma a ce, ose HE 23 7 
Secondary technical schools |. | | | SA 7 4 
Lower commercial schools . Se PE 34 19 
Secondary commercial schools | ` DL sor che SRE 8 2 
Home economics schools Re aus 62 1 
Training colleges for home economics teachers 4 Ai 
Secondary schools for social workers Lana 1 = 
Secondary schools for judicial officials . | | ` : 1 EN 


School Building 


destruction of her schoo 
purposes, The governme 


Indonesia has suffered tremendously by the 
l buildings, and their Tequisition for military 
nt is of the firm opinion that the schools must 
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have better accommodation than at present. A few new schools have 
been built and others repaired, but a great deal remains to be done. The 
limited nature of the funds available makes it impossible to rehabilitate 
and modernize all schools, but some improvements have been made. 


Curricula The education given in Indonesia is over- 
academic. Great importance is attached to examinations. The govern- 
ment is aware of the need to revise curricula. The research bureau of the 
Ministry of Education is at present studying the question. It is understood 
that the most important persons in any educational system are the children. 
Everything should be based on the development of their character, their 
intellectual and moral growth, and their vocational competence. Special 
emphasis should be given to subjects promoting the power to express 
thoughts and feelings. 


Textbooks All the textbooks of the Dutch colonial period 
have been abolished, and must be replaced with ones in keeping with 
Indonesia’s new status. Textbook content must be thoroughly revised. 
The medium of instruction, moreover, is now Indonesian and no longer 
Dutch. The government has established a board of textbooks in the 
Ministry of Education with the task of selecting the best among the many 
books which have been proposed to the Ministry for use in primary and 
secondary schools. Many teachers and other persons have been writing 
new textbooks in Indonesian, adapted to the country’s new stage of 
development. The Ministry has set up a board of translation, with the 
task of translating the most important foreign textbooks for university 
use into Indonesian. Much progress has been made in respect of textbooks 
and many manuscripts have been received. The main difficulty is lack 
of printing facilities. 


Shortage of Teachers Indonesia’s primary and secondary schools can 
be rapidly expanded only through the training of a large number of new 
teachers. In this way great improvements in method could be achieved 
within ten years. At present there is a severe shortage of both primary 
and secondary teachers. The Ministry of Education has provided in- 
Service teachers with ample opportunity for further training, in the form 
of refresher and supplementary courses. Teachers are thus able to learn 
about the most up-to-date teaching methods. The government hopes 
that within ten years practically all teachers will be re-trained and ade- 
quately equipped for their tasks at primary and secondary level. In addi- 
tion to better teachers, the country needs above all more teachers. School 
enrolments are increasing enormously, and the government is now planning 
the introduction of compulsory education in 1960. Primary enrolments 
now total roughly 6,000,000. Assuming that one teacher can normally 
be responsible for 50 pupils, then approximately 100,000 primary teachers 
are required, that is to say, 19,000 more than the existing number. The 
lack is at present being overcome by the adoption of a “ team system” 
for the lowest classes, whereby one teacher is able to look after two classes. 
The shortage of buildings is met by the institution of morning and after- 
noon shifts. 

It is estimated that 11,000,000 of Indonesia’s total population are 
children of school age, i.e., between 6 and 11, and that 5,000,000 children 
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are therefore not receiving education. Another 140,000 primary teachers 
would be required to cater for these children, so that the total shortage 
of teachers is in the region of 159,000. This shortage could be eliminated 
within ten years by means of emergency training courses. 


Teacher Training The country has an urgent need, as has already 


been seen, for more and better teachers. In preparation for the introduction 
of compulsory education, special courses have been established for training 
teachers for the six-year primary course. These courses last two years, 
and the students are then appointed to newly created primary classes, 
but continue their training by means of correspondence courses for a 
further two years. There are at present 400 such special courses in opera- 
tion, and it is expected that this number can be increased within three 
years to 750, with an annual output of 23,000 teachers. The number of 
primary schools established in preparation for the introduction of com- 
pulsory education was 4000 at 17th August, 1951, catering for 500,000 
children. Special courses for training secondary teachers in the shortest 
possible time have also been established. These courses last one year 
after senior high school, in the case of junior high school teachers, and 
two and four years in the case of senior high school teachers. 


Conditions of Service Primary teachers are appointed by the pro- 
vincial government, but supervised by inspectors from the Ministry of 
Education. Secondary and vocational teachers are both appointed by the 
Ministry of Education and supervised by its inspectors. 

The government has introduced a new salary scale for teachers, and 
teacher’s salaries now compare well with those of other professions. A 


pension scheme has also been established, and teachers are thus relieved 
of financial worries when they retire. 


Technical and There is much to be done in the field of technical 
Vocational Education and vocational education, as this field was 
seriously underdeveloped before the coming of independence. The govern- 


ment is making every endeavour to develop this field, on which the welfare 
of the country as a whole depends, and to provide the necessary staff. 
In this work it receives technical assistance from the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 


Higher Education For higher education 
maintains two universities. The one is Gadjah Mada University in Jog- 
jakarta, which has been a public establishment since 1949, and has six 
faculties. The other is the University of Indonesia, which was established 
before the war, and has nine faculties situated in Djakarta, Surabaja 
Bogor (agriculture and veterinary science), Bandung (technology, natural 
science, and geometry), and Macassar (law). Enrolments at these two 
universities total about 6000, of whom over 15% are women. 

In addition to the two universities, the Ministry also maintains a 
number of higher or semi-higher establishments, the most important of 
which are the higher training colleges for junior high school teachers 
(“ A-certificate ”), home economics and technical school teachers, and 
senior high school teachers. 


purposes the government 
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The department of culture of the Ministry, moreover, has founded 
an academy of plastic arts in Jogjakarta, to which is attached a three- 
year training course for technical school teachers and a five-year training 
course for secondary teachers of drawing. There is a conservatory of 
eastern music at Solo, and two music schools in Jogjakarta and Djakarta 
with a training course in western music for secondary teachers. 


Private Schools In addition to the public schools, there are a 
great many private schools in Indonesia, some of which receive a govern- 
ment subsidy. Such schools consist of schools operated by various religious 
denominations, mission schools, schools for non-Indonesian nationals 
(Chinese and Dutch, for example), and schools run by individuals or 
associations as a public service or for private gain. 

Government policy with regard to assistance to private schools is to 
provide the better schools with funds or teachers. Some private schools 
are working under better conditions, in regard to buildings, teachers and 
equipment, than the public schools ; others are poorly housed, equipped 
and staffed. The government has fixed standards and methods to which 
all schools are expected to conform. 

Private schools are inspected by the Ministry of Education, with a 
view to ensuring that regulations are being followed, and that curricula 
are not contrary or inferior to those of public schools. The government 
is making every endeavour to raise the standard of the education offered 
by the private schools. 


Auxiliary h Intensive physical education has been introduced 
ane Este scholastic in the schools. A periodical meeting of secondary 
school teachers from all parts of the country 

was held for the first time in the year under review. Athletics and gym- 
nastics were introduced in the smaller cities and the villages. 

The Ministry has a psycho-technical section giving vocational guid- 
ance. 

Consideration has been given to the problem of the education and 
care of abnormal children. Some schools have been opened for mentally 
defective, deaf-and-dumb, and blind children. 
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IRAQ 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


School Building — Primary Education — Reorganisation of Secondary 
Education — New Schools at Secondary Level — Expansion of Technical Edu- 
cation — Teacher Training — Conf 


erence on Primary Educalion — Funda- 
mental Education Plan — School Medical Service — Physical Education and 
Sports — Youth Movements — School Exhibitions and Competitions — Visits 
by Foreign Professors, Teachers and Students. 


School Building In the year under review th 
were granted for the construction of teachers’ training colleges for boys 
and girls, in the liwas of Mosul, Hillah, Basra and Kirkuk, and the building 


plans drawn up, Teachers’ training colleges are to be opened in other 
liwas as soon as funds are made available. 


The Ministry of Education does not dispose of su 
undertake single-handed the construction of all the 
the country needs. It therefore decided, in the cou 
review, to enlist the help of the local authorities, 
it has placed the primary schools in the hands of th 
sums made available by these bodies, 
lopment Board, have made possible th 


€ necessary sums 


ficient funds to 
primary schools which 
tse of the period under 
With this end in view, 
e local authorities. The 
together with grants from the Deve- 
e construction of many new schools. 
The building of one boys’ and two girls’ Secondary schools and 17 
secondary classrooms was completed in the period under review. 

In accordance with the law (No. 30, 1951) on the general programme 
of the Development Board, the Ministry drew up plans for the construction 
of primary, intermediate, and 


r secondary schools and the extension of 
existing buildings. The sum of 1,966,000 dinars was earmarked for the 


purpose, and the Development Board authorized the Ministry of Com- 


munications and Public Works to carry out the work. The followi > 
shows the part played by the Development 1 eum ible 


Board : 
2 

FR Total Cost 
4 (Dinars) (Dinars) 
5 secondary Schools Stork +, ieee Ae eit à 75,000 370,000 

1 technical school”. . M OU os 100,000 100 
2 intermediate schools . |.: : | © ne 53,000 on 
4 agricultural schools. . . . ` OS ANT à 75,000 20000 
3 teachers’ colleges. > «ns. MAN Mon 150,000 
1 cenital lab; for RE o Aaa a EAEan Tey een 
Extension of tech. sch. at Baghdad . . : | || "801000 80,000 
Boarding sections for higher institutes . . . ` 240,000 240,000 
25 twelve-class primary schools . . . . , | 18,000 450,000 
1 nine-class primary school. . . . . . . .. 15,000 15,000 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Iraq. 
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Primary Education In the period under review the primary schools 
were attached to the local liwa authorities, financial matters remaining 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry submitted a draft law improving primary teachers’ 
conditions of service. 


Reorganisation of It was decided in the year under review to 
Secondary Education reorganise secondary education. This level of 
education will not be limited, as in the past, to preparation for university 
studies, but will be extended so as to provide training for practical life. 
It is proposed to open general, commercial, technical and homecraft 
secondary schools whose diplomas will rank equal with those of the 
scientific and literary sections of the traditional secondary schools, and 
thus enable their holders to pursue their specialist studies at higher level. 
The diplomas of the agricultural schools, for example, will give access to 
the higher agricultural school founded two years ago, those of the com- 
mercial schools to the college of commerce and economics, those of the 
technical schools to the college of engineering, and those of the homecraft 
schools to the new feminine crafts and social service courses of Queen Alia 
College for Women. By agreement with the Ministry of Education, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization has sent an expert to organise the teaching 
of feminine crafts and homecraft at Queen Alia College, and at the same time 
to examine the possibility of developing the teaching of crafts and home- 
craft in girls’ secondary schools. The Ministry has also asked for an expert 
in the social services, to organise the course of a school of social studies. 


New Schools In the year under review the secondary education 
at Secondary Level directorate opened boys’ intermediate schools 
at Kalat Suckar, Faisaliyah, Badra, Hayt, Balad, Habbaniyah, Suk 
el-Sheyoukh, and Mandali, and boys’ secondary schools at Dahouk, 
Amara, Kirkuk, Arbil, Diwaniyah, Sulaimaniyah, Kout, and Babouka. 

The directorate also opened 91 new classes in boys’ intermediate 
and secondary schools and 65 new classes in girls’ intermediate and 
secondary schools. 

It opened, in addition, 4 commercial secondary schools: the school 
of commerce at Mosul (two sections), the school of commerce at Najaf (one 
section), and one evening school of commerce at Bagdad and one at Najaf. 


Expansion of The year under review saw steady if not specta- 
echnical Education cular progress in technical education, which is 
playing an increasingly important part in the industrialization of Iraq. 

_ The advisory committee on technical education, appointed by the 
Ministry of Education in 1950, made a detailed survey of the present state 
and future needs of technical education, and the more important recom- 
mendations this committee makes in its interim report (concerning, in 
particular, the re-equipment of workshops and recruitment of specialist 
teachers) are now being implemented. The committee’s final report 
recommends a complete revision of curricula. 

The technical school at Kirkuk will shortly be transferred to better 
premises. Important sums have been earmarked by the Development 
Board for the construction of new technical schools at Basra and for the 
extension of existing schools at Baghdad, The Board has also agreed to 
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send thirty technical school graduates abroad for further training; the 
graduates selected are now taking a preparatory evening course at the 
college of engineering. 

In its efforts to train a sufficient number of skilled workers the Ministry 
of Education is working in close collaboration with other departments 
concerned and with local industries, and there is every indication that such 
collaboration will shortly prove fruitful. At the present time advance is 
rendered difficult by the shortage of qualified teachers and administrators. 
It is hoped, however, that plans now under consideration will enable the 
Ministry to overcome difficulties of this kind and to organise technical 
education into a system fully able to meet the country’s needs. 

A Unesco mission has now been at work in Iraq for some months, 
and its report is awaited with considerable interest. Unesco has meanwhile 
appointed a Swedish expert who is expected to begin his duties in Sep- 
tember, 1952, and it has also subsidised a study of the administration of 
vocational education. 

Two vocational education experts have arrived from the United 
States, and two other experts are expected shortly. 

Within the framework of the Technical Assistance Programme of the 
United Nations, the Belgian government has generously offered the services 
of 14 specialist teachers for the technical schools of Iraq. These teachers 
are due to arrive at the beginning of the coming school year. 

The Ministry of Education has also received assistance from other 
sources. In 1951 it secured the services of 8 more Egyptian teachers, and 
is now taking steps to appoint 4 German teachers. 

The success of these endeavours will help considerably to secure a 
leading position for Iraq in regard to technical advance in the Near East. 
Teacher Training Teacher training curricula were revised in the 
year under review, and spread over four years instead of three. The first 
two years are now devoted to general studies, and the last two years to 
specialist training based on students’ particular aptitudes. 

Fundamental education is now included in the curricula, with the 
result that the number of class hours has been increased in all subjects. 

The new curricula comprise a study of agricultural and rural questions, 
and the training colleges for rural teachers have thus become unnecessary. 

Training college admissions have been increased, in view of the develop- 
ment of primary education, the opening of new schools, and the number 
of vacancies. 

One-year courses in education were inau 
review in Baghdad, Mosul, Kirkuk, Basra 
graduates intending to become teachers. 


gurated in the year under 
and Muntafik, for secondary 


Conference on 


During the period under i ‘gta 
Primary Education I review the editorial 


committee of the new teachers’ journal called 
a general conference of the men and Women directors and teachers of the 
primary schools in Baghdad town and district, to study the basic problems 
of education and their solution within the limits of existing resources and 
possibilities. One of the three committees nominated to examine the 
various items on the conference agenda, will deal with school administration 


and inspection, the second with teacher training and school activities, and 
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the third with curricula and textbooks, and a sub-committee of the latter 
committee will deal with examinations. It was also decided to form a 
special permanent committee, consisting of the leading officials of the 
Ministry of Education Council, to implement the decisions and recom- 
mendations of the conference. 


Fundamental Education Plan Unesco offered in the year under review to 
undertake a fundamental education campaign in the rural districts of 
Iraq. 

after close study of this offer, the Ministry of Education recognised 
its value for rural areas and decided to acceptit. As the initial step Unesco 
sent out experts, who chose the Dujaila district as the first trial area. The 
fundamental education programme comprises the teaching of reading and 
writing and the improvement of the hygienic, social and economic con- 
ditions of life of the local population. The Ministry and Unesco have 
agreed that the trial project in the Dujaila district shall last three years. 
Unesco also sent two experts to gain experience in a certain village in 
Egypt where a similar mission is at work, and these two experts then joined 
their colleagues in Iraq. 

In the course of the year under review, the Unesco team, now' at full 
strength, sent some of its members to Sulaimaniya and Kirkuk to study 
certain special aspects of fundamental education, while other members 
visited the rural training college at Babouka and similar establishments 
in order to become familiar with existing teacher training conditions 
and methods. The team as a whole then proceeded to Dujaila to make a 
preliminary survey of the problem, together with a number of Iraqi 
collaborators of both sexes. It has already submitted to the Ministry an 
initial report on the difficulties to be overcome. 


School Medical Service The school medical service of the Ministry of 
Education now comprises 24 doctors, 4 dentists, 5 pharmaceutical chemists, 
12 hygiene teachers, 79 assistants, and 23 nurses. A request for the 
increase of this staff was made in the year under review. 

Each liwa has its own clinic, and Baghdad has six. One dentist is 
stationed in Mosul, one in Basra, and one in Baghdad. Credits for the 
purchase of medical supplies increased from 7000 dinars to 12,000 dinars 
in the year under review. A special subsidy for the free distribution of 
milk to schoolchildren was decided upon. Five tons of codliver oil, a gift 
from the World Health Organization, will be distributed to the schools at 
the beginning of the coming school year. 


payes Education Games and athletics are a fundamental factor 
ant Ti in modern education and in the improvement 
of schoolchildren’s health. Every effort is therefore being made by the 
Ministry of Education to encourage them. The Ministry is responsible for 
the organisation and coordination of games and athletics in all schools. 

a In the year under review, football, basket ball and volley ball com- 
petitions were held in all liwas among teams from all schools. Inter-liwa 
competitions were then organised for the national championships. The 
finals were held in Baghdad during the “ Week of School Sports 2e 

This “ Week ”, held from 27th March to 4th April, 1952, brought 
representatives of all the liwas and all forms of games and athletics. They 
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were housed in tents on the scouts’ playing fields, and had ample opportu- 
nity to make each other’s acquaintance and make lasting friendships. 

In the larger towns in the liwas pupils of both sexes took part in a 
number of sports meetings, which included Swedish drill displays and team 
competitions. An invaluable contribution to the success of these meetings 
was the wholehearted support given by the local authorities. 

Boxing is in great favour among pupils, and the number of them who 
wish to take up this sport and attend matches is increasing. In the year 
under review the physical education directorate organised the customary 
boxing championship for pupils from intermediate, secondary and voca- 
tional schools. 


Youth Movements In the course of the period under review the 


first scout groups in Iraq were formed by the Ministry of Education in 
consultation with teachers who had voluntarily taken part in the scouting 
courses organised by the Ministry in the north of Iraq during the summer 
vacation of 1951. Pupils’ applications for membership are coming in 
steadily increasing numbers. 

Statistics received by the Ministry show that the scouting movement 
in Iraq is constantly widening its field of activity, in harmony with the 
monthly programmes drawn up by the physical education directorate. 
It is also developing in girls’ schools, thanks to the work done by teams of 
women advisers chosen from among students at the practical training 
teachers’ college. 

Over 600 scouts from Baghdad schools took part in a scout ceremony 
and march to celebrate the King’s birthday. 


School Exhibitions To give the public an opportunity of seeing 
and Competitions what is being done in the boys’ and girls’ primary, 
intermediate and secondary schools, exhibitions of school work 


a 
organised each year by the headmasters of these schools. ry 

In some schools special committees have been formed to foster 
oratory, poetry and dramatic work among the pupils. 

In the period under review, oratory competitions were organised 
in the schools by the liwa directors of education. The winners were then 
brought to Baghdad for the finals, which took place in King Faisal II 
Hall on 16th February, 1952. The winner was awarded a prize. 


Visits by Foreign With a view to developing Iraq’s cultural 
Professors and Students relations with Eaten hourind coh nee delega- 
tions of professors and students from the universities of these countries 
were invited in the year under review to visit Iraq. Fifty men and women 
professors and students came from the University of Ankara, 20 from 
the University of Ankara Higher School of Agriculture, 50 from the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul, 50 from the University of Syria, 30 from the University 
of Beirut, and a number from France. Fifty teachers and pupils of both sexes 
came from the Ibin Khaldoun Secondary School in Damascus, 30 women 
teachers from Aleppo, 20 delegates from the secondary school at Kuwait, 
and 10 delegates from the law faculty of Fuad I University in Egypt. 

The thousandth anniversary of the birth of Avicenna was celebrated 
in Iraq from 20th to 28th February, 1952. On this occasion the government 
of Iraq was host to a number of leading personalities in the world of science 
and politics. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 + 


Primary Epucation — Vacation Increased — SECONDARY EDUCATION 
— Science, Spelling, Languages — VocaTioNAL EDUCATION — Developments, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Vacation Increased The annual vacation hitherto allowed for 
primary schools in Ireland was eight weeks or forty school days. Five 
to six weeks of this period was usually included in the summer vacation. 
In addition, closings for church, public or local holidays were allowed 
subject to the schools being kept in operation for two hundred days in 
the calendar year. It was decided in the year under review, in the general 
interests of the pupils, that the vacation period for these schools may 
be extended by two weeks (ten school days) in the current year. This 
extra period is in addition to the normal period of summer vacation, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Science, Spelling, The great appeal which secondary education of 
Languages the type given in Ireland has for the people is 
again shown by the steady increase from year to year in the number of 
schools and of pupils in attendance. The system is sufficiently flexible 
to meet new demands and a noteworthy trend in recent years has been 
the relatively greater provision made for the teaching of science. Many 
schools have availed themselves of the increased assistance given by the 
State to introduce one or more science subjects into the curriculum and 
science is now taught in a large proportion of the schools. 

The reformed and simplified spelling in the Irish language which 
was gradually introduced has now been generally adopted. It bas been 
productive of very satisfactory results. 

The special course for the training of teachers in the principles and 
methods of language teaching held in Dublin in the summer of 1951 was 
eminently successful. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. L. O’Murrrue, delegate of the government of 
Treland. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Developments The main features in vocational education during 
the year under review were as follows : 


(a) There was a strong demand for admission to all whole-time day 
courses, especially to the Junior Technical Courses. 


(b) Courses in adult education leading to the Diploma in Social 
and Economic Science were held in 14 centres throughout the country. 


(c) Two experimental courses in adult education in rural areas were 
held under university auspices. These courses, organised on a two-year 
basis, will lead to a Diploma in Rural and Social Science. They were 
taken up enthusiastically by 45 adults. 


(d) Adult discussion groups organised in conjunction with the Young 
Farmers Clubs proved popular in all rural areas. Activities were not 
confined to lectures and discussions. Arrangements were also made for 


the testing of seeds and of soils, for the vaccinating of cattle and for 
manurial experiments. 


(e) Schemes for releasing trade apprentices for part-time day 
instruction in the local vocational school increased steadily in the County 
Boroughs and large urban centres. 


(f) Short intensive courses in rural engineering and f 


held in three centres. These were taken by 37 smiths, of whom 19 secured 


the Junior Farriery Certificate and one secured the Senior Farriery 
Certificate by examination at the end of the course. 


arriery were 


(g) Courses in rural building construction were a 
rural areas. In one centre, in the count 


in the desire of the people of the area to provide accommodation for adult 
classes in practical subjects. The course was devoted to the construction, 
for the vocational education committee, at a cost of £700, of a satisfactory 


building containing one large room for practical subjects and one small 
classroom for theoretical subjects. 


gain held in many 
y of Kerry, the course originated 


(h) Summer courses were held in two centres for teachers of arts 


and crafts. The special course organised by the County Cork Vocational 
Educational Committee for its own domestic 


e economy teachers was 
devoted to rural cooking and rural crafts. 


(i) Under the auspices of E.C.A., a fruit and bottling expert from 
the dietetics extension department of the University of Vermont, USA. 
gave a series of intensive demonstrations and lectures to teachers 
throughout the country. 


(j) Courses in arts and crafts, woodwork, metalwork 
training, were given in the County Borough of 
of 43 juvenile clubs. 


, and physical 
Dublin to the members 


+ 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Unique Problem — Finance — Increase in Enrolment — School Building 
and Supplies — Publications — Secondary Education — Curriculum Revision 
— Higher Education — Literary Projects — Advisory Councils. 


Unique Problem Education in Israel during the year under 
review continued to be affected by the unique situation arising chiefly 
out of the continuous absorption of mass immigration, the recently 
introduced compulsory education law, and the evolution of a public 
school system in which various educational trends are expressed within 
a framework of administrative unity. 

From May 14, 1948 (date of the establishment of the State of Israel) 
until September 1951, nearly seven hundred thousand immigrants entered 
the country. Within this period of less than three and a half years the 
country’s population grew to 1,554,000, of whom about 170,000 are Arabs. 

The situation so far as education is concerned is made especially 
complex, since the immigration is one of rescue and of in-gathering of 
exiles, with almost no screening or limitations. Hence there are problems 
involving adjustment and change of habits and occupations. With people 
coming from all parts of the world and with the total transfer of the Jewish 
populations of such countries as Yemen and Iraq, the problem of re- 
education is tantamount to an overall change of values and standards, 
emotional attachments and needs, and everyday conduct. 

The compulsory education law extends to all children from 5-14, and 
to youths 14-18 who have not completed their elementary schooling, 
irrespective of race, creed and sex. Schooling for immigrant children 
starts with their arrival in Israel. Along with food and lodging, education 
is provided in the transit camps, and immigrant parents are obliged by 
law to have their children attend camp schools, temporary though their 
stay may be. 

Compulsory school attendance has proved especially beneficial for 
Arab children. While almost all Jewish children received elementary 
schooling even before the establishment of the State, only 50% of the 
Arab children in the cities and 25% in the villages were given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. At the beginning of the year under review, 27,000 Arab 
children were enrolled in government primary schools, while about 5000 
continued to attend Christian missionary schools. The rate of school 
attendance for Arab children in Israel is about 75%, and it is anticipated 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. M. Kanany, delegate of the government of Israel. 
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that the time is not far off when every Arab child in Israel will be induced 
t ool. 

po le problems confronting Israeli education the shortage of 
teachers and the lack of school facilities and equipment are the hardest 
to cope with. The thousands of new teachers who have entered the pro- 
fession since the establishment of the State and the many new schools 
built during this period are not sufficient to relieve crowded classrooms, 
to remove the necessity for two shifts in many of the city schools, or to 
avoid the use of dilapidated buildings, huts or even tents as places of 
instruction in the newer immigrant settlements. 

The many hundreds of new teachers needed every year to maintain 
the curricular standards are drawn only partly from the teacher training 
schools in the country. Accelerated courses in pedagogy.and psychology 
for secondary school graduates as well as intensive Hebrew courses for 
immigrants of academic standing with teaching experience have proved 
promising and have been yielding hundreds of new teachers. These 
receive provisional certificates on condition that they eventually complete 
the full professional requirements. The introduction of pedagogy and 
educational psychology as elective subjects in the secondary schools may 
also prove to be an effective way of drawing young people to teaching, 
The profession has also been made attractive through the considerable 
rise in salaries recently granted by the government. . 

With all the shortages and difficulties encountered by the school 
system, educational authorities are proud of the fact that they still have 
not had to resort to austerity measures in matters of ped; 


not rationed hours of instruction. The weekly schedules of 33 to 37 
teaching hours in the upper grades 


of the primary schools and in the 
four-year secondary schools (not counting extra-curricular activities) 
have been adhered to. 

On the adult level a network of evenin 
into every settlement and transit camp is 
demand of the immigrants for the study of Hebrew, as well as their need 
for civic and general education. The professional and skilled workers 
among them—lawyers, engineers, doctors, technicians, etc.—are provided 
with intensive courses in Hebrew in special schools with room and board, 
lasting from four to five months with about eight hours of instruction 
and self study, six days a week. These schools called Ulpanim (studios 
of learning) have proved a very effective means for the Speedy absorption 
of the more educated immigrants, while at the same time they provide 
the country with badly needed skilled personnel. Almost all of the 
Ulpanim graduates find immediate employment with government or 
private agencies. 

Important as the acquisition of the lan 
to the immigrant, it is well realized that mere knowledge of Hebrew is 
not enough. Cultural absorption is much more than that. It is the 
extent to which newcomers develop a feeling of belonging and a readiness 
to learn, understand and participate in the civic process of their new 
country, that counts. Judging from the experience in this direction 

obtained during the thirty years of Jewish immigration under the British 
mandate and especially the years since the establishment of the State, 
the outlook is indeed hopeful. The metamorphosis which children of 


agogy and have 


g classes reaching out literally 
designed to meet the urgent 


guage of the country may be 
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whatever country of origin undergo within but a few months of their 
arrival is amazing. They are quick to resemble Israeli-born children not 
only in speech but also in mannerisms, appearance, games, songs 
and even looks. It is well known that children as well as adults do not 
like to be different. In Israel one can see the process of identification 
taking place in imitation of emotions, attitudes and outlook. 

An explanation for this intensive “ melting pot ” process may perhaps 
be found in the fact that Jews come to Israel not only to seek refuge. 
There is a general feeling of home-coming and “ belongingness ’’ with the 
majority of them as well as an effective desire for immediate acceptance 
of Israeli patterns of culture. 

It is for this reason, especially, that Israeli educators are hopeful 
about the speedy cultural absorption of the hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants that have already come, and of the many more that will come, 
to Israel. 


Finance To keep pace with the ever growing needs of 
education, the Ministry’s budget increased fourfold in ‘the years 1949- 
1952, while the total government budget increased less than threefold. 
The relation of the education budget to the total government budget for 
three years is given below : 


BUDGET OF MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Total 


Education Budget Government Budget % 

£I. £1, 
1949/50,» 3. . 2,386,000 42,405,000 5.6 
OSOON "oy ss ww 4,075,000 59,565,000 6.9 
1951/52 See 8,280,000 113,587,000 7.2 


The education budgets quoted above represent the expenditures by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture only. A considerable sum for 
education and culture is raised by local education councils and by various 
agencies, governmental and otherwise, interested in education. 


| , 
Increase in Enrolment Enrolments in government maintained and 


supported schools at the beginning of the year under review totalled 
309,732, as compared with 251,101 in 1950-1951. These figures do not 
include approximately 7000 children attending private kindergartens 
and about 7000 students in the Talmudic religious schools. 

The number of teachers was 13,150 as compared with 10,647 the 
previous year, in Jewish schools and kindergartens, and 708 as compared 
with 601 the preceding year, in government Arab schools and kindergartens. 
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The enrolments in detail were as follows :— 


* 


ki 


Type of School 1951/52 1950/51 mes in man in 
Public kindergartens (ages 
` 3-6; attendance compul- 
Sarya CEON NE a e 59,625 45,109 14,516 32.2 
Primary schools (ages 6-14, 
compulsory)... . . . 181,093 | 146,409 34,409 23.7 
Schools for working youths 
(ages 14-18 ; compulsory 
for those who have not 
completed an elementary 
SCHOO) ME in ges S 10,710 7,488 3,222 | 43 
Secondary schools (including 
vocational and agricultu- 
ral schools and continua- 
ition classes) J 5. . 4 25,121 21,401 3,720 17.4 
Arab schools . tee 27,151 25,742 1,409 5.5 
Teacher Training Schools . 2,833 2,162 671 31 
Schools for handicapped 
children . T tx ehh eg 3,199 2,790 409 14.7 
Totals 309,732 | 251,101 58,631 23.3 


School Buildings 
and Supplies 


An allocation of Æ£I.2,000,0! 
buildings was made in 
from the country’s development budget. 
£1.1,000,000 contributed by local municipal councils, 
to alleviate the critical shortage of school buildings a 
New buildings were put up mainly in the new im 
and larger sums must be found for 

The manufacturing of school equipment such a 


cupboards, etc., was greatly hampered by the lack of 
to be imported against hard currency. The same is true 


and of paper needed for the publications of text 
Notebooks and textbooks are strictly rationed. 


Publications 


in the year under review. 


“ Education and Culture in Israel ”, in Hebrew, 
account of every type of school and of all educati 


in the country. 


Notwithstandin 
of important publications appeared un 


Foremost among them is an i 


onal and 


It is preceded by a historical outline of 
system during its thirty formative years under t 
government and is supplemented by a statistical 

Educational research will be greatly facilitated 
record card now being introduced in all types o 
specific problems inherent in the adjustment of a large imm 
population, the card covers not only standard school info 
also a detailed year-by-year evaluation of character and s: 
ment. The card is to accompany the pupil throughout his 


from the age of six to eighteen. 


00 toward new 


the year under review 
This sum, together with 
helped only slightly 
ll over the country. 
migrant settlements, 
a countrywide building programme. 
s desks, chairs, tables, 


wood, which has 
of school supplies 


books, notebooks etc. 


g the shortage of paper a number 
der the auspices of the 


Ministry 
mpressive volume 


which presents a detailed 


cultural activities 
the Jewish school 


he British mandatory 
analysis and evaluation. 


through the cumulative 
f schools. 


Due to the 
igrant child 
rmation but 
ocial develop- 
school career, 


ee 
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Along with the cumulative record card, a teacher’s handbook was 
introduced in the year under review. This is to be followed by a principal’s 
and supervisor’s handbook, now in preparation. New supervisory forms 
of visits to schools and evaluation of teachers were also introduced during 
the year. 

Other publications of the Ministry include periodical bulletins on 
the teaching of science, music, physical education, agriculture, etc. Two 
weekly periodicals are designed to meet the current reading needs of 
immigrants whose knowledge of Hebrew is insufficient to cope with the 
daily press. 


Secondary Education Free tuition does not yet extend to any of the 
post-primary forms of education. Secondary schools continue to be 
maintained largely by comparatively high tuition fees, and only to a 
small extent by government grants. Scholarships are granted by the 
Ministry to deserving graduates of primary schools. The number of such 
scholarships in the year under review was increased from 100 to 700 and 
the amount of each was raised from £1.30 to £1.100. The government's 
inability to maintain secondary education is forcing local school boards 
to increase their support of the community high schools or to establish 
municipal schools of their own. A number of such schools were opened 
in the year under review. 

Matriculation is required of all pupils seeking a high school diploma, 
irrespective of whether they have gone through the secondary course in 
a day or evening school or privately. In the two latter cases, students 
of eighteen and over are given a so-called external matriculation 
examination. 


Curriculum Revision Intensive work on the formulation of a minimum 
curriculum for all primary schools in the country got under way during 
the year under review. The special committee appointed for this purpose 
is of wide public representation. Standing sub-committees are charged 
with the preparation of courses of study in the various subjects. 

The new curriculum, to be introduced in 1952-1953, is to be adapted 
to the basic needs of the child and his environment. It is to emphasize 
education for citizenship and will continue to foster the spirit of pioneering 
and self-sacrifice. 

Curriculum revision is anticipated in the various forms of post- 
primary education as well. A number of important conferences and 
symposia were held during the year under review to discuss reorganisation 
plans in secondary education and teacher training. 


Higher Education The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the 


Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa are attempting to expand their 
facilities in order to meet the growing needs and demands for higher 
education. In addition to about 3300 students attending these two 
institutions, some 1700 Israelis attend universities in Europe and America. 

Shortage of foreign currency has greatly curtailed the opportunities 
for Israeli students to study abroad. The situation became very serious 
in the year under review, and representatives of the Ministry were sent 
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abroad to recall those students who could reasonably be asked to continue 
their education in Israeli institutions of higher learning. 

Literary Projects In addition to implementing a programme of 
public education for every child and seeking to assure a high cultural 
standard for every man and woman in Israel, the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, despite the limited budget at its disposal, has been subsidizing 
a number of important literary projects. 

An institute for Hebrew manuscripts, for example, has catalogued 
15,000 manuscripts and completed 30,000 cards. A representative of 
the institute visited Austria, Italy, the Vatican, and Germany in the 
year under review to examine 3340 volumes of manuscripts (16,700 books 
and many thousands of manuscript parts. Photostats of many of these 
have been made, and will be made available to scholars through the 
use of microfilm reading facilities. 

Under the auspices of the Ministry, a Talmudic concordance, the 
life work of Rabbi H. Kossovsky, reached completion in the year under 
review. The first volume will soon be ready for publication. This con- 
cordance will greatly facilitate -philological research in the Hebrew and 
Aramaic languages, and in many other aspects of the Babylonian Talmud. 

Another monumental literary work is the sixteen volumes Ben- 
Yehuda dictionary, completion of which is being subsidized by the 
Ministry. 

Far reaching literary projects were launched in the year under review 
by the Ministry with the cooperation of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem” 
and the Bialik Institute. They include the collection of all classical works 
in Hebrew literature, and the gathering of data on the history of the 
Jews, the world over, especially in Europe. In accordance with its desire 


to encourage literary and artistic creativity, the Ministry has set up a 
special grant fund for writers and scholars. This fund began to function 
in January, 1952. 


Problems relating to Hebrew culture and literature will be discussed 

on a world-wide basis at the first international conference of Hebrew 
scholars to be held during the Passover month (April), 1953. 
Advisory Councils In pursuance of the government policy of 
appointing lay councils to advise on State matters the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture, Professor B. Dinaburg, has appointed the following 
committees : (a) a pedagogic council, to discuss and advise on problems 
related to cardinal educational principles ; (b) a committee on problems 
related to the implementation of a State system of education, as for- 
mulated by the cabinet ; (c) a committee on adult education and culture 
to deal with matters related to cultural 


e 1 to cu absorption of immigrants, adult 
evening classes, people’s universities, the encouragement of art, and the 
fostering of desirable ways of living and use of leisure ; (d) a lay advisory 


council on the education of Arabs, composed mainly of Arab community 
leaders. 
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INTRODUCTORY — ADMINISTRATION — Education Budget — School 
Building — ORGANISATION — Pre-school Education — Primary Education — 
Secondary Education — Vocational Education — Higher Education — Adult 
Education — Statistics — Gurricuza AND METHODS — Educational Council 
Activities — Methods — TEACHING STAFF — Salaries — EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICES — Aid lo Schoolchildren — School Psychology Service — Handicapped 
Children — Youth Movements — MiscELLANEOUS — Educational Research 
and Experiment — Cullural Exchanges — Art Education — Linguistic Minorities 


INTRODUCTORY 


The main developments in Italian education in the year under review 
were as follows : (a) the submission to parliament of the new school reform 
law ; (b) the submission to the Ministry of Education by the Consulta 
Didattica (advisory committee on education) of new curricula for the 
various levels and types of schools provided for in the new law; (c) the 
drafting of a school buildings plan and the setting up of a special office 
to deal with all aspects of the problem. 

The period under review was not marked by any strikingly new 
undertakings, but what was achieved represented an important phase of the 
work begun five years ago on the reorganisation and reform of Italy’s 
educational system. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Edueation Budget The budget of the Ministry of Education for the 
coming year 1952-1953 amounts to 205,719,504,770 lire ($329,151,207), 
as compared with 185,996,752,900 lire ($297,594,804) for the year under 
review, ‘and represents an increase of 10.6%. 

This increase is mainly due to improved pension allowances, new 
schools (the greatest item, over five-and-a-half milliard lire, being for 
salaries), and special grants to universities (over two milliard lire). 

The increase will grow, moreover, as a result of the rise in salaries 
recently granted to State officials on account of rising living costs. The 
EN Te index (based on 1938) rose in the course of 1951 from 50.80 
o 54.16. 

For the period 1950-1951, the Ministry of Education budget repre- 
sented 9.74% of the total State budget. This figure does not include 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Giovanni CaL6, delegate of the government of 
Italy. 
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expenditure by provincial and communal authorities on buildings or by 
public and private organisations on private schools. 


School Building The central office for school buildings and equip- 
ment referred to above was set up by decree dated 21st April, 1951. It 
consists of (a) an administrative section dealing with general questions 
concerning other Ministries, the preparation of plans, and statistics, 
(b) a technical section for the study of regulations relating to school build- 
ings, the examinations of plans, and the organisation of competitions, 
exhibitions, etc., and (c) an accounts section. 

In the year under review the new office completed an analytical 
survey of the buildings of State secondary and higher schools. About a 
hundred engineers and architects, among them being some of the leading 
professional men, took part in a competition for plans of one-, two- 
and five-room schools with living quarters for the teachers. A committee 
of experts in architecture, aesthetics and education, under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Education, is now completing the examination of 
the plans submitted and proceeding to make the awards. 

The technical section of the new office is completing a study of the 
very complex regulations governing the erection of school buildings, 
with a view to their simplification and bringing into line with changed 
social requirements. It has begun an examination of the methods used 
for coordinating the action taken in this field by the Ministries of Public 
Works, the Interior, and Education. 


ORGANISATION 


Pre-school Education Pre-school education developed considerably 
in the year under review, both in regard to enrolments and teaching and 
administrative staff. The national pre-school education centre situated 
at Brescia was very active. It organised three national refresher courses 
for teachers and directors, and a number of study weeks in various localities 
in north, central and southern Italy. 


Primary Education The main educational preoccupation of the post- 
war years has been the rehabilitation of primary education, and this 
process may now be deemed to have been completed. 

New buildings are required. A special building plan is envisaged, and 
the appointment of new teachers. The higher council of public education 
has already approved the plans for the organisation in 1952 of the compe- 
titive examination to be held in 1953 for 15,000 new posts. These plans 
cover teaching methods, education, and school legislation and organisation, 


and lay special stress on present tendencies in education (activity methods) 
and outstanding experiments made in various countries (Winnetka, 
Decroly, etc.). 


Secondary Education The period under review saw no outstanding 


developments in secondary education (comprising middle schools, classical 
and scientific lyceums, normal schools, and technical institutes), except 
for the continued increase, due to the steadily increasing demands made 
by technology and industry, of enrolments in technical and scientific 
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establishments. In fulfilment of the plan for the expansion of public 
education, one of the main objectives of the Ministry of Education, 
roughly 50 new secondary establishments were opened. 


Vocational Education One development of special interest in the field 
of vocational education in the year under review was the elaboration, by 
the directorate of technical and vocational education, of a plan of activities 
based on a distinction between technical education and vocational educa- 
tion proper. This distinction is made in the light of the following principles : 
(a) up to 14 years of age pupils should receive some pre-vocational guidance, 
but no vocational education proper ; (b) after 14 years of age, technical 
education (training of technical, industrial, agricultural, commercial and 
other specialists) should be distinct from vocational education (training of 
skilled workers). Technical schools (of seven different categories) have 
thus been established alongside the vocational schools (also of seven 
different categories —agricultural, industrial, artisan, commercial, naval, 
tourist, and feminine crafts). The vocational schools differ from the tech- 
nical schools in that they lay special emphasis on practical work, their 
time-table is not a rigid one, and their curricula give only a general indi- 
cation of the work to be done during the year (with a small allocation of 
time to general education) ; they prepare their pupils for more advanced 
vocational training and further training suitable for skilled workers, works 
foremen, etc. 

In collaboration with the educational council, the directorate of 
technical and vocational education has laid down the general lines of the 
examinations for the diploma of about 70 trades. 

The type of guidance and instructions given in the field of vocational 
education are of special interest, inasmuch as they leave the vocational 
schools a much greater measure of freedom than is the case with the tradi- 
tional types of school. Each vocational school draws up its own time- 
tables, whether for its day or evening courses and adapts itself to seasonal 
changes and local needs, particularly in connection with agricultural and 
naval pursuits. 

As an experiment, 26 industrial, 5 agricultural, and 9 girls’ vocational 
schools, were established in the year under review, and gave satisfactory 
results. All these schools are situated in provincial capitals. Several 
sections were set up in smaller towns. 


Higher Education There were no outstanding developments in 
higher education in the period under review. The work of reconstruction 
may be considered as completed, the number of students has been gradually 
reduced through more rigorous selection, and university life is returning 
to normal. Building plans are deing drawn up and implemented for the 
university campuses at Milan, Bari, and elsewhere. 


Adult Education The work of the central adult education com- 
mittee continued to expand in the year under review. In addition to its 
ordinary courses (there were 24,000 such courses, with a total of 520,000 
students, as compared with 21,920 and 498,000 respectively in the prece- 
ding year), mention should be made of (a) the establishment of “reading 
centres ”, (b) the establishment of national and provincial information 
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centres for adults, and (c) the publication of the adult education bulletin 
Il Leonardo. r) 

The “reading centres”, of which 1000 have been established, constitute 
a quite new institution founded by the central adult education committee 
to cater for adults who wish during the day or the evening to read about 
current problems in which they are interested. A ‘ reading centre ” is 
defined in an official circular as follows: 

“ The reading centre is a school, a school at which reading is taught, 
but in such a way as to make reading a source of ideas, a means of contact 
with the leading thoughts of mankind, a path to the discovery of books of 
permanent value, and an aid in the continual search for the intellectual 
heritage of the ages. A school, in short, constituting an introduction to the 
art of reading, an art calling for a guide who can show the pitfalls on the 
path—books may lie as heavy on the mind as they do on the shelves.” 

The provincial information centres for adults are situated in the edu- 
cational centres, and their purpose is to enable queries made by post by 
adults attending schools to be answered, with the aid of card indexes. 

The national information centre attached to the central adult edu- 
cation committee in Rome answers, with the aid of card indexes, the queries 
made by post by teachers of adult courses. The number of such queries is 
considerable, and the centre is gradually learning how to carry out its new 


type of work, and adapt the bulletin 7} Leonardo to deal with civics and 
information of various types. 


Statistics 


teachers for each type o 
1950-1951, are as follows 


Statistics of the number of schools, pupils and 
f school, for the school years 1949-1950 and 


Type of estantehonent Number of schools Enrolments Number of teachers 

1949—50 |1950—51| 1949—1950 | 1950—1951 1949—50 | 1950—51 
Infant schools . . .| 11,979 12,380 | 900,202 932,231 | 23,330 24,090 
Primary schools . .|37,148 37,586 | 4,784,289 4,608,146 | 165,703 | 167,343 
Middle schools . . , 4 


6 1,823 | 1,840] ‘334,639| ‘365,763 | 30°764| 3 
Vocational schools | 1771 1,760 | 292,209 | 336801 28,088 30219 


Classical lyceums . . 782| 124,214| 12 
Scientific Ìyceums .| 207| 207| 41669 40,000 387 an 
Normal schools. . 435 435 59,561 67,800| 7.985 REEN 
Technical inetitutes : i 
(a) agricultural. . 88 89 7,103 7 
(b) commercial . .| 463] 468] 92574) 0332 0613 | 9961 
9 industrial . .| 280 281 35,515 36,681| 3861| 3376 
Sah ci Weegee. 22) Stal. a8] ger |e Page 
(@) WE BS LUE 101 98 5,804 6,696 1,073 1,081 
Art education : 
(a) art schools . .| 5,052] 6,199 = 


(b) art institutes .| 1,643] 1,882 E + = = 
(c) fine arts aca- 

demies and art 

lyceums . . .| 2,187] 2,233 — E ats 
(d) music conserva- 

tories and ly- 


ceums . . . .| 3,278] 3,545 ee 
Universities s s = .| — — 146,485 


145,170 4,148 4,286 
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CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Educational Council On 1st January, 1952, the educational council 
Activities (Consulta Didattica) appointed in 1950 presented 
to the Ministry of Education curricula for all the educational levels and 
categories envisaged in the reform project. 

The council’s work has been based on the following principles : 
(a) adaptation of time-tables and curricula of the different types of schools 
to children’s intellectual and physical capacities ; (b) effective recognition 
of the freedom of the teacher to choose textbooks and arrange and adapt 
the curriculum ; this principle is particularly in evidence in the form given 
to the two-and three-year curricula ; (c) such freedom is not a question 
of arbitrarily doing more or less as one likes, but is based on a sense of a 
teacher’s responsibilities and a conviction that his task is not slavishly to 
follow instructions, but to achieve the objectives of each subject, as outlined 
in the curriculum, in the light of his personal experience and with the active 
cooperation of his pupils. 

The work of the council has been directed by Prof. Giovanni Caló 
of the University of Florence, with the assistance of three university 
rectors, Madame Montessori, six general inspectors of schools and six 
officials of the Ministry of Education, and representatives of the various 
levels of education. Seven sub-committees were formed, corresponding to 
the different categories of schools and composed of experts on teaching 
methods for each subject taught. The work included an inquiry among 
experts, who contributed no less than 400 reports on educational organi- 
sation and the various curricula. 

The curricula drawn up by the council were recently presented in 
published form to parliament and the Ministry. 


Methods The national educational centre on secondary 
education, in Rome, plans to improve secondary methods, activities and 
efficiency in the light of modern psychology and with the aid of research 
conducted in the twenty specialist classes organised for the purpose. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries At the present time the average salary of a 
teacher with ten years’ service and a wife and two children is about 
81 dollars a month (real value 93 dollars) at primary level, 100 dollars 
(real value 122 dollars) at secondary level, and 140 dollars (real value 230) 
at university level (the second figure corresponding approximately to the 
effective purchasing power). 


EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 


Aid to Schoolchildren Aid to schoolchildren is being developed in Italy. 
Thanks to an agreement between the Ministry of Education and the 
Commissariat for Public Health and Hygiene, children in all schools now 
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receive x-ray examination. In the year under review subsidies and mate- 
rials from the State amounted to 4 milliard lire, and the school trustees 
committees received financial assistance from the communes in accordance 
with the 1947 act, and from other sources. 


School Psychology Service Although not yet legally defined, 15 school 


psychology centres were in operation as consultation and research centres 
in the year under review. 


Handicapped Children In the period under review the aid society for 
handicapped children (Siame) and various schools (De Sanctis, Montesano, 
etc.) in Rome were actively at work. A special committee examined the 
application of the new curricula for handicapped children. 


Youth Movements Youth movements in Italy are private organi- 
sations and their aims are social and educational. In 1950 they organised 
over 10,000 holiday camps by the sea and in the mountains, and thus 
catered for about a million children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educational Research and 


In the year under review the national educational 
Experiment 


centres actively pursued their normal activities. 
The national educational and school museum centre in Florence organised 
a number of national study-conferences on art education and technical 
education. Several experimental classes were inaugurated, and publication 
was made of various books on education. 


Cultaral Exchanges The cultural exchanges section of the Ministry 
of Education was fully occupied in the year under review with the exchange 
of news and information with foreign countries, and the exchange of 
teachers under the terms of the Fulbright Act. It also drew up the text of 


cultural agreements with various countries, in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


Art Education Great attention is be 


present time to the question of art educ 
of fine arts with attached fine arts lyceums, and sixty-two art institutes 
and schools specialising in different branches. The arts and crafts schools 
are to be developed, and their reorganisation is already well advanced 
and new curricula for the theoretical and 


practical work have been drawn 
up. À national conference on art education took place in Florence in 
March, 1952. 


i ing given in Italy at the 
ation. There are nine academies 


The reorganisation of music conservatories has also been under consi- 
deration, and plans drafted. 

Linguistic Minorities In accordance with the 
safeguarding the rights of minorities, the Minis 
in the course of the period under review to in 


clauses in the constitution 
try of Education decided 
stitute establishments for 
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the teaching of the mother tongue, in areas where a linguistic minority 
exists. German-language primary and middle schools are already operating 
in the upper reaches of the River Adige, and similar Slovene-language 
schools in the province of Gorizia. Teacher training in these two areas, 
and also in the Aosta Valley, is given in Italian with supplementary hours 
for German, Slovene or French, as the case may be. 

It may be said that the problem of linguistic minorities has been 
solved in Italy, through scrupulous observance of local needs and respect 
for democratic rights. 
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JAPAN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Progress of Reform — Budget — Boards of Education — Compulsory 
Education — Youth Classes — Vocational Education Promotion Law — Revi- 
sion of Courses of Study — Promotion of Moral Education — University Edu- 
cation — Completion of Facilities and Equipment — Authorization of Textbooks 
— School Lunch — Increase of Scholarship Fund — Libraries — Citizens’ 
Public Halls — Museums — Statistics. 


Progress of Reform The reform of education in Japan achieved after 


the termination of the war may be summed up in a word : democratization, 
i.e. the democratization of the system and the contents of Japanese 
education. The most fundamental points of the reform were the following : 


(a) Reform of the education system. This is what has been called the 
“6-3-3-4 ” system. The first nine years are compulsory, and it is possible 
for everyone to go through the stages of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. The essential significance of this system is to raise the level of 
education of the general mass of people, and to open the door to all who 
are qualified for higher education. In short, the former dual system has 
been replaced by a single-ladder system. 


(b) Reform of the content of education. Education in Japan should be 
well adapted to Japanese social conditions. It should be a motive power 
at once for the positive reformation of society, and for the bringing up of a 
people worthy of a member of the family of free nations. The content of 
education was thus chosen and constructed so as to cultivate among the 
people the spirit of independence, rationality, and positiveness, and to 
foster international understanding. x 

(c) Reform of the system of educational administration. 
aims at the realization of the principle that the decisions on e 
with the people. It aims at having the people participate in educational 
legislation and administration as much as possible. A concrete measure 
for realizing this objective was to waive bureaucratic administration and 
to establish democracy in education by adopting the board-of-education 
system. 

7 This trend of educational reform was furth 
mendations submitted in September, 1950, by 
Mission to Japan. The attainment of this new goal of educațional reform 
is up against considerable difficulties for largely financial reasons. 

The major problems are the establishment of local boards of education 
by more than 10,000 local public bodies all over the country ; establishing 
the independence of educational finance on a solid basis ; the completion 


This reform 
ducation rest 


er spurred on by the recom- 
the second U.S. Education 


1From the report sent by the Japanese Ministry of Education. 
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of educational facilities and equipment necessary for the new system of 
education ; the prevention of a decline in quality of the teaching staff and 
the securing of an adequate number of teachers to execute the new educa- 
tion ; the prevention of the lowering of the academic ability of the students; 
amalgamation among the numerous universities established under the new 
system ; and so forth. 


Budget .The national budget for education in the fiscal 
year of 1951 was organised for the purpose of thorough execution of 
compulsory education, replenishing facilities for the new 6-3 system, 
promoting scientific research, and expanding services for student aid. 
The total amount of the budget was 53,161 million yen, which was approved 
by the 10th session of the Diet. This sum shows an increase of about 35% 
over that of 1950. The major item of this budget is the local finance 
equalization fund for education. Other important items are grants-in-aid 
for the completion and adjustment of buildings for the 6-3 system amount- 
ing to 4300 million yen, the loan for the Japan Scholarship Society 
amounting to 2400 million yen, grants-in-aid for the promotion of scientific 
research amounting to 500 million yen, and aid for the promotion of 
private schools amounting to 1000 million yen. 

The expenditure disbursed by local public bodies for education in the 
1951 fiscal year is expected to have amounted to 114,200 million yen 
including the sum paid by the State as an equalization fund. Local 
expenditure for education has been on the increase year by year, putting 
much pressure on local finances. In some quarters opinions have been 
voiced for the national disbursement of the entire expenses for compulsory 
education. > 


Boards of Education In the field of educational administration, there 
is growing opinion in favour of the re-examination of the board of education 
system, which was originally established to decentralize educational 
administration. The re-examination of the system is intended to enable 
the boards of education to discharge their functions better. 


Compulsory Education Free compulsory education is a principle stated 
in the Constitution of Japan and has been a fundamental post-war educa- 
tional policy. With a view to the initial materialization of this principle, 
the State and local public bodies are disbursing a sum of about 140 million 
yen a year. Since April, 1951, the textbooks of Japanese and arithmetic 
have been distributed free to all the first graders of the elementary school, 


Youth classes As one of the blind spots of the new school system 
of 6-3-3 years, the problem of educational opportunities for youngsters 
who were to begin work immediately after graduation from lower secondary 
schools became an issue. Asa means of educating these young workers, a 
system of social education in local communities called youth classes was 
established. These classes are organised by local public bodies with the 
co-operation of citizens’ public halls, organisations for social education, 
and lower secondary schools. Instruction is given in foreign dressmaking, 
child-care, and technical training varying according to different local 


communities—agricultural, industrial, or commercial—plus other subjects 
of general education. 
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Vocational Education In order to construct a peaceful Japan it is 
Promotion Law necessary to promote basic industries and there- 
fore to promote vocational education. The pressing need for the establish- 
ment of the new 6-3-3-4 system has led to an inevitable neglect of vocational 
education. At the 10th session of the Diet a law was passed with a view 
to promoting vocational education by granting financial aid for facilities 
for vocational education in upper and lower secondary schools. 


Revision of Courses 


In view of the results of the courses of study 
of Study 


compiled in 1947 for the new-system of educa- 
tion, and of the progress of studies of the content and method of education 
under the said system, over-all revision of the courses of study was started 
in 1950, and was nearly completed by the end of 1951. By this revision 
the nature of each of the courses has been clarified, while a clear distinction 
was made between courses with unit organisation and those with non-unit 
organisation. The allotment of teaching hours for courses was made more 
elastic. In the revised courses of study, special emphasis is laid on the 


increase of teaching hours for the national language and the promotion of 
moral education. 


Promotion S As a result of the unrest and confusion in postwar 
of Moral Education 


Japan, there has been keen desire that the pupil 
should be taught good manners and that moral education should be given. 
Discussion was once made on the possibility of reviving the course of 
“ Ethics ” formerly given. In February, 1951, the Ministry of Education 
decided on the principle, on the basis of the recommendation of the 
Curriculum Council, that though no special ethics course should 
be established, moral education should be given as part of social studies 
and similar subjects, and that the Ministry would compile a handbook on 


moral education for teachers. In April, 1952, the Ministry published this 


book and repeatedly emphasized the need of the subject in the revised 
courses of study. 


University Education University or higher education in Japan is 
represented by the new-system universities which started in 19 
the junior colleges which started in 1950. 
institutions, of their teaching personnel 


the table at the end of this report. The old-system universities having 
all been incorporated with the new, the total number of the new-system 
institutions of higher education have grown quickly to a great number. 
Accordingly, a strong desire was expressed this year for improving the 
quality of these universities. This resulted in the drafting of plans for 
the amalgamation of these institutions and for the readjustment of the 
Department of Literature and Science and the Department of General 
Education in order to make the “ junior course ” or the first two years of 
universities more adequate. ; 

The Universiting Chartering Council, an advisory organ to the 
Ministry of Education, approved in April 1951, the establishment of 
30 universities, the increace of faculties in 92 institutions, and the 
establishment of graduate schools in all institutions. 


À 49 and by 
The number in 1951 of such 
and their students are as given in 
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Completion of Facilities With the extension of the period of compulsory 
and Equipment education and the loss by war damage of school 
buildings, the shortage of facilities and equipment for compulsory educa- 
tion after the termination of the war was painful. The money expended by 
1950 for the restoration of the aforesaid shortage amounted to about 
11,700 million yen (national disbursement), or to about 30,000 million yen 
inclusive of local expenditure. In the 1951 fiscal year the government 
expended a budget of 4300 million yen, equal to that in the preceding 
year, for the purpose of adjusting and completing facilities, but some 
schools must still operate on the basis of 2 or 3 shifts a day. 


Authorization During the postwar period, the system of national 
of Texthooks textbooks was abolished, and the system of 
authorized textbooks was adopted. Thanks to the yearly efforts on the 
part of the general public as well as of the Ministry of Education, as many 
as 1,082 books were authorized out of the 1339 applications in 1951, 
their qualities and quantities having been remarkably improved. In the 
same year the textbooks approved for the vocational and homemaking 
course were divided into three series : Homes, Cities, and Agrarian Villages, 
and those approved for the national language into series of Literature, 
Language, and General. 


School Lunch The school lunch programme, which was started 
in 1946 by the CARIOA fund of the United States of America, was once 
on the verge of being given up in June, 1951. Thanks to the efforts of educa- 
tional circles and the zeal of parents, it has been kept going by means of the 
“Counterpart Fund.” The Japanese government desires to continue this 
programme. 


Increase of The sum expended for the scholarship fund for 
Scholarship Fund 1951 was about 2400 million yen, with 19,800 
students loaning scholarships. This means an increase of 60% in the 
sum and 80% in the number of students as compared with 1950. The ratio 
of the number of scholarship students to that of non-scholarship students 
is about 20% for institutions of higher education and about 3% for upper 


secondary schools. 


Libraries In 1950 was enacted the “Library Law”, in 
consequence of which there were established in 1951 prefectural libraries 
in Hiroshima and two other prefectures, which had had no such libraries, 
and municipal libraries in Beppu and 10 other cities. The war-damaged 
libraries have steadily been restored. The total number of libraries 
supported by public funds was 261 as of April, 1951. Many prefectural 
authorities furnished themselves with “ bookmobiles ” in 1951, which 
have resulted in improvement of library service as a link in social education 
service. 


Citizens’ Publie Halls Citizens’ public halls which are centres of social 
education in local communities had been established by the early part of 
1951 in about 5600 or 57% of the total number of the cities, towns and 
villages throughout the country. Six out of the 46 prefectures had CPH’s 
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in more than 90% of their communities, and in one of them all the com- 
munities had their CPH’s already established. Remarkable is the drive in 
local communities for establishing citizens’ public halls, which serve effec- 
tive purposes of adult education, enlightening of youth, cultural develop- 
ment of agrarian villages, and accelerating democratization. 


Statistics The following is the table showing a comparison 
between 1950 and 1951, as to the number of schools, of teachers and of 
students : 
Schools Teachers Enrolments 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 

Higher Education* 

total se me 913 560| 52,102 | 44,735 405,236 422,478 

National . . . 304 135 | 23,642 | 20,023 153,328 160,527 

RUDUO ER 144 78 4,811 4,983 20,535 21,991 

Private; . . . 465 347 | 23,649 | 19,729 | 231,373] 239,060 
Upper Secondary 

Schools z 

Total . . . . | 2,903| 2,969 | 100,995 | 110,501 | 1,935,070 | 2,193,362 

National . . . 22 25 344 501 4,600 5,501 

Public . . . . | 2,001| 2,071| 79,931 | 88,358 | 1,630,562 1,829,443 

Privaten as. m 880 873 | 20,720 | 21,642 | 299,908 | °358,418 
Lower Secondary 

Schools 

Total . . . . |12,363 | 12,331 | 192,497 | 191,635 | 5,332,515 | 5,129,482 

National . . . 92 86 1,369 1,495 31,435 31,933 

Public . . . . |11,504 11,502 175,221 | 174,877 5.031,862 4,870,055 

Private 7 767 743 | 15,907 | 15,261 | 269,218 227,494 
Primary Schools 

Total . . . . |21,080 | 21,316 | 307,170 315,274 |11,190,794 11,422,992 

National . . . 81 77| 1,490] 1,482 42,887| ` 43847 

Public . . . . | 20,906 | 21,137 | 304,545 312,481 |11,122,842 11,351,453 

Private are. 93 102 1,135 1,311 25,065 27,692 
Kindergartens 

Total . . . . | 2,100) 2,455} 9,445] 11,979 224,653 244,423 

National . . . 33 32 132 128 2,952 2,870 

Public... -| 841) 920] 3,809| 4,118] 107,606 | 105416 

Private ne o a 1226" 1503 5,504 6,733 | 114,095 136,437 
Special Schools i a ave A 

orale 5 5 181] 16,865 ¢ 

National | | | 2 AE TE 89 386 | 1671 

JAN, 3 Ge 142 142| 2,965 4,006 16,030 18,806 

Private nen ie 7 7 78 86 449 "478 


* In institutions of higher education are included new-s: 
old-system universities and colleges, and teacher-training scho 
institutions decreased in 1951 as compared with 1950, becaus 
were abolished, 


ystem universities, juni 
ols. The number of higher edom Ao 
e most of the old-system universities 


Museums Among the facilities for Social education 
museums were hindmost in development, and in the early part of 1951 
there were only 57 public and 145 private museums, totaling 202. ‘This 
backward state may be attributed to financial difficulties, With the 
awakening, however, to the importance of audio-visual education, stimu- 
lated by the progress of the new education, a “ Museum Law ” was enacted 
on December 1, 1951, for the purpose of protecting, aiding and promoting 
museum services. 
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JORDAN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introduction — Administration — Budget — School Building — Existing 
Types of School — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Girls’ 
Education — Private Schools — Technical Education — Adult Education — 
Higher Education — Teacher Training — Teachers’ Status — Conclusion. 


Introduction The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan now com- 
prises two regions: (a) the Eastern Bank, east of the River Jordan, 
formerly Transjordan ; (b) the Western Bank, west of the River Jordan, 
consisting of Arab Palestine. 

Since the two regions were united in 1950, education in Jordan has 
undergone a process of radical change. The educational systems of the 
Western and Eastern Banks are being unified. An extensive study of 
the former regulations, curricula, textbooks, etc., of the two regions, is 
being made, with a view to the selection of the best of them. An approach 
to the solution of educational problems has been adopted, and some 
decisions have already been taken, and others will follow shortly. The 
demand is for more schools, well qualified teachers, and better instruction. 
The refugee problem lays a new burden on the Ministry of Education. 
The refugee children lost their schools in the occupied territory, and most. 
of their teachers went to work in neighbouring countries. This report 
attempts to describe the present state of affairs and to indicate recent 
progress. 


Administration The Minister of Education is the supreme and 
final authority in the Ministry of Education, and is responsible for its 
general policy as well as the varied work of its officials. à 

A “ Supreme Education Council ”, to act as a consultative committee 
and to advise the Minister on matters relating to education, was established 
towards the close of the year under review. Its members are appointed 
by royal decree. 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget amounted 
in the year under review to 302,574 dinars, i.e., 5.3% of the total State 
budget. 


In towns and large villages, the municipal or village councils sometimes 
help in appointing teachers and provide funds for the payment of part of 
their salaries. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Jordan. 
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School Building Provision is made for the building and main- 
tenance of schools in the budget of the Ministry of Public Works. One or 
two schools are built a year. At the present time most school buildings are 
rented ones. In the villages, the local farmers contribute to school building 
costs, and sometimes pay the salary of one or two teachers. 

It is essential without delay to draw up a plan for the erection of 


schools wherever they are needed. and to find the means of financing the 
execution of this plan. 


Existing Types of School The existing educational establishments in 
Jordan fall into the following categories : 

(1) General Education: (a) four-year primary (village) schools ; (b) five- 
year primary schools ; (c) seven-year primary schools ; (d) two-year 
intermediate secondary schools ; (e) four-year complete secondary schools ; 
(2) Technical Education : (a) post-five-year-primary trade school ; (b) post- 
Seven-year-primary trade school; (c) post-intermediate Kadouri Agri- 


cultural School ; (3) Teacher Training: post-secondary training class for 
teachers, 


Primary Education No pupil is admitted to the first primary class 
before he has completed his sixth, or after he has completed his eighth, year 
of age. No pupil is allowed to remain in a primary school after he has 
completed his fifteenth year of age. 

j Though these regulations are more or less strict, some primary classes 
have more children than can normally be educated by one teacher in one 
room. Overcrowding of classes is, in fact, a very important factor hindering 
education in Jordan. There are not sufficient schools to cater for all the 
children of school age. The age of compulsory education has therefore not 
been fixed. There appears to be no need for an act to compel children to 
come to school. A good many of the children who are refused admission 
to government schools, find places in private schools. 

In the year under review there were 152 four-year primary (village) 
schools, 140 five-year primary schools, and 120 seven-year primary schools, 
making a total of 412 primary schools attended by 82,200 pupils. The 
private primary schools catered for a total of 34,661 pupils. 


Secondary Education Admittance into a secondary school is subject 


to the following regulations. No student is admitted to the first secondary 
class unless he has passed the General Government Examination at the 
end of his seven-year primary education. No student is accepted after his 
sixteenth birthday. 

The complete secondary course is terminated by an examination 
called the “ Jordanian Secondary Education Examination ”. 

In the year under review there were 19 intermediate and 18 complete 
government-administered secondary schools, catering for a total of 4260 
pupils. The private and UNWRA-created secondary schools catered for 
a total of 6411 pupils. 
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Girls’ Education Girls’ education in Jordan made considerable 
progress in the years immediately preceding the termination of the Manda- 
tory Government and in the interim period that followed. 

In 1950 there were only 42 government girls’ schools in the Western 
Bank, and in the year under review 25 such schools were added, mostly in 
villages, making a total of 67. 

At the close of the year under review there were 85 government 
girls’ schools, of which 5 were complete secondary schools of matriculation 
standard, and 6 were on their way to becoming such. There were 8 seven- 
year primary schools catering for girls up to the age of 14-15 years. The 
remainder of the girls’ schools range from infant schools to those catering 
for girls up to 11 years of age. Pupils in the government girls’ schools 
total about 15,000, and teachers over 400. Half the 317 teachers in the 
Western Bank have had no training. Most of them are of matriculation 
or sub-matriculation standard. The new secondary schools lack qualified 
teachers, and the seven-year primary schools need specialist teachers for 
infant work, handwork, art, music, and domestic science subjects. The 
Ministry of Education and other authorities are endeavouring to meet 
these needs through the award of scholarships. 

The curriculum for girls’ schools includes domestic science subjects 
such as housekeeping, laundering, cooking, needlework, and handwork. 
First-aid has lately been encouraged in the secondary and the seven-year 
primary schools by enrolling the top classes in the Red Crescent. Provision 
has been made for supplying girls’ schools with equipment for handwork, 
domestic science, library facilities, and visual aids. 

Girls’ schools are inspected by headquarters and district inspectors 
and a woman inspector of girls’ schools. The work is becoming very wide 
in scope, and it has been decided to appoint an assistant to the woman 
inspector. 


Private Schools Prior to the introduction of a State system of 
education, the “ kuttab ” was the predominant type of school. Any person 
in a village who happened to know how to read and write, opened a kuttab 
to which small boys went to read and memorize the Koran and learn a 
little arithmetic and writing. The number of kuttabs is decreasing rapidly, 
but some still exist in the small villages with no modern school. Kuttabs 
have always been purely Islamic schools. They are of very ancient origin, 
and have always rendered a great service to education. 

Denominational schools were opened in the towns and villages with 
minorities of Christians, 

In view of the crying need for more schools, teachers and other persons 
interested in education have opened private schools, and these have 
proved very successful. Some have made sufficient profit to enable them 
to house their schools in fine buildings of their own. 

After the second world war some wealthy merchants in Amman had 
the idea of rendering a social service, and the idea took the shape of building 
a school. The Islamic Scientific College is the outcome. New buildings 
are added each year, and voluntary endowments help to maintain the 
steady progress made by the enterprise. 

Some UNWRA schools werees tablished to cater for the educational 
needs of refugee children. 
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Technical Education There is at present one technical school in 
Amman, a school of arts and crafts. Its building and equipment are not 
satisfactory, and a new building is being erected. Some agencies, notably 
those of “ Point IV ”, will help to equip the new school. It has about 
40 boys, and the government provides free board and residence. It is one 
of the four schools which provide meals for boys. Its course is a four-year 
one. The boys follow one of two crafts, carpentry or blacksmithing. The 
products are sold in the local market at a price higher than cost. 

There is an agricultural college in Tulkarem. It is called the “ Kadouri 
‘Agricultural School”. The students have good accommodation and 
instruction, and the teachers are well qualified. Around the school there 
are acres of fertile cultivated land which serve the experimental work done 
by the school. Students are admitted after passing the examination of 
the second secondary class. The course lasts three years. The school used 
to have a class for rural education, and it is intended to reopen this class 
in the coming school year, in view of the urgent need for it. Graduates 
of the school are employed by the Ministry of Agriculture, or teach in the 
village schools which have gardens. 

There are two other elementary agricultural schools. One is at the 
Jubeiha Experiment Station near Amman, the other in Rubbah near 
Kerak. Both are administered by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Adult Education Henceforth due attention must be paid to adult 
education. Some of the pupils leaving village schools are cared for, but 
many intelligent boys are neglected. The same is true of pupils leaving 
the seven-year primary schools. Provision should be made for the educa. 
tional needs of these persons. Literacy, evening and technical Classes 
are to be established in order to help them to find the work that suits 


them. Meanwhile certain recreational, educational and athletic clubs are 
endeavouring to fill the gap. 


Higher Education Young persons wishing to take up higher studies 


ts in neighbouring countries and in Europe and 
Some of the boys and girls who pass the matriculation 
anted scholarships by the Ministry of Education, and 
wealthy people send their children abroad at their own expense. In 


1950-1951 there were 641 men students and 42 women students taking 
courses abroad, 


Reacher Training s A serious shortage of teachers arose when the 
Ministry of Education began to open “schools in the Eastern Bank. One 
way of overcoming the shortage was to appoint army officers from neigh- 
bouring countries to teach academic Subjects. Only a minority of the 
teachers brought into Jordan were university graduates. Some of these 
teachers worked for a time in Jordan and then returned to their own 
country, others settled in Jordan. Conditions were very similar in the 
Western Bank, but on the whole the standard of teaching was somewhat 
higher. 

The educational authorities concluded cont 
to teach at secondary level and sent them to 


ments. After specialising in their chosen sub 


racts with young persons 
study in higher establish- 
ject, these young persons 
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duly returned to teach, but in most cases had had no specific professional 
training. The need for primary teachers was met mostly by the secondary 
schools. The Arab College in Jerusalem offered a post-secondary course 
of teacher training. Some students took this course, but many were not 
able to do so. 

In view of the importance of teacher training, a class was instituted 
in 1951, and attached to the secondary school in Amman. There were 
many candidates for admission, but only 30, all matriculates or secondary 
school graduates, were accepted. An education specialist is responsible for 
the training, and he is assisted by specialists in teaching methods. 


Teachers’ Status Teachers are held in fairly high esteem socially, 
their salaries are adequate. The authorities are in general well disposed 
towards them. Many of the more ambitious teachers have nevertheless 
applied to be transferred from the Ministry of Education to other Depart- 
ments, 


Conclusion The Jordan system of education has been formed 
over a period of thirty years, but advance has been exceptionally rapid in 
the last three years. The following figures for the year under review show 
the immense progress that has been made : 11,000 more children were 
admitted to the schools, 56 new schools and 260 new classes and divisions 
were established, 292 new teachers were appointed, 53 teachers were 
appointed and paid by the municipal and village councils, 27 school 
buildings were erected, 95 school buildings were rented, and 10 school 
building sites were allocated. t 

“ Point IV” projects in Jordan include two rural teacher training 
centres for men, one normal school for women, one normal school for men, 
and the enlargement and equipment of the new trade school whose buildings 
are now heing erected. More scholarships are to be awarded, the 
expenditure being met by the Ministry of Education and “ Point IV ” 
and other’agencies. Holders of these scholarships will be required to study 
subjects related to primary, secondary and vocational education and 
teacher training. 3 
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LAOS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Organisation of Ministry — Budget — School Buildings — Compulsory 


Education — New Schools — Curricula — Secondary Education — Higher 
Education — Teacher Training — Conditions of Service — School Meals 
Service. 


Organisation of Ministry The organisation of the Laosese Ministry of 
of Education Education is defined by decree No. 160/PC 
dated 25th September, 1950, and decree No. 102/PC dated 27th April, 
1951. The structure of the directorate of information was altered during 
the year under review, and now comprises three sections : (a) administra- 
tion, (b) propaganda-press, and (c) broadcasting. 

Budget The public education budget for 1952 showed 
an increase of 5,872,456 piastres over that for 1951. The following table 
gives the position in detail : 


1951 1952 

Piastres Piastres 
Ministry of Education . . . .. ET. 561,597 579,430 
Primary Education je 0 OU a ES 30,066,589 34,970,332 
Secondary and Higher Education . | | 5,690,470 6,641,350 


36,318,656 42,191,112 


The budget total re resented 16.26% of th 1 budget total 
in 1951, and 16.83% in 1952, Sig ee 


School Buildings __, Expenditure on new buildings, extensions and 


transformations of existing schools, and livin accommodation for teachers 
amounted in 1951 to 2,000,000 piastres. 5 M E 


Compulsory Education In accordance with law No. 102 dated 9th 
1951, the three-year period of elementary primary education (re 
writing, and elementary arithmetic, history and geography) have become 
compulsory and free for all boys and girls over six years of age who are 
domiciled within a radius of one kilometre of a public school. The local 
population is required to keep the school in good running order. 


April, 
ading, 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Laos. 
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Furthermore, in accordance with law No. 108 dated 26th January, 
1952, which complements the above mentioned law, an elementary school 
must be instituted, provided sufficient funds are available, wherever the 
number of children in the locality is deemed adequate. 


New Schools b As will be seen from the following table, 37 new 
elementary schools and one new private school were opened during the 
year under review, in addition to one new class at the training college : 


1950-1951 1951-1952 
Lycées UE D SR S UMR E 1 1 
Colle Tes MN po vee A Re CE A 3 3 
Training College RE RES nee UR 1 1 
School Centres (6 primary years) . . . 65 65 
Elem. Schools (3 primary years) . . . 545 582 
Pagoda Schools; AE TENUE 52 52 
RrivateSchools ft PAR En TE. 8 9 

Curricula A plan entailing certain modifications in the 


curriculum of the junior secondary stage is now being examined by the 
Ministry. This plan involves modifications in the following courses : 


: (a) Geography. First-year topics will cover general geography ; 
world powers ; Asia, associated countries, Laos; France and the French 
Union. 


(b) History. The first two years of the course will be devoted to 
the history of Asia and the history of Laos, and the following two years 
to the main currents of the history of the west from the XVIth century 
onwards. 


(c) Social and civic instruction. Systematic study of local and 
regional institutions. The course will conclude with a study of modern 
attitudes towards international activities, the interdependence of nations, 
mutual understanding, collective security, and the United Nations and 
its Specialised Agencies. 


(d) Pedagogy at the training college. Theory and practice, with 
emphasis on the latter. The first twenty pupils will complete the course 
in June, 1953. 

Certain modifications in the primary curriculum are also under 
consideration. 


Secondary Education At the present time secondary education in 
Laos falls into two stages. 

The first stage (the 6th to the 3rd class) now caters for a total of 
779 pupils distributed among five establishments: the lycée Pavie at 
Vientiane (381 pupils); the collége at Luangprabang (103 pupils); the 
collége at Savannakhet (111 pupils) ; the collège at Paksé (123 pupils) ; 
and the training college at Vientiane (61 pupils). 
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The second stage is so far in operation only at the lycée Pavie. In 
the year under review it comprised two 2nd classes (61 pupils), and a 
modern Ist class (24 pupils). The terminal class of experimental science 
(8 pupils), which through shortage of teachers had to be split up between 
the French lycée in Saigon and that in Dalat, was re-established.. The 
second stage is now catering for a total of 93 pupils. For the first time 
some of the pupils in the 2nd class are taking Latin. Prior to 1947 can- 
didates for the baccalaureate had to go abroad. 


Higher Education Facilities for higher education have not so far 
been organised in Laos. This will be possible only after a few years, 
when the now rapidly expanding secondary facilities have been completed. 
Provision will in the first instance be made for the study of languages, 
literature, folklore, and history. The question is now being examined by 
a representative of the Ecole française d'Extrême-Orient and the Pali 
schools. 

The director of higher education is responsible for the recruitment 
of students and for their departure with scholarships to France. At the 
present time there are 22 such students. Each year six holders of the 
baccalaureate certificate are sent to France to study medicine, ph 
science, arts, law, and technology, and this number is to be iner 
two years’ time. 

The purchase and installation of a student 
with a view to enabling the Laosese students 
ing their studies. 


armacy, 
eased in 


s’ hostel in Paris is envisaged, 
to live together and facilitat- 


Teacher Training Teachers for the most part in Laos are insuf- 


ficiently trained, and their teaching is in Consequence of an empirical 
kind. 

Assistant primary teachers (ie, the teachers of the elementary 
schools in the villages) are for this reason required to attend information 
and further training courses during the summer vacation in the provincial 
capitals, under the direct supervision of the primary inspectors. Shortage 
of funds and transport difficulties, unfortunately, have so far restricted 
the number of teachers attending these courses. 

Students at the training college receive a general education cor- 
responding to the junior secondary stage, and fairly advanced professional 
training covering the theory and, more especially, the practice, of teaching. 

The first batch of students at the training college is now in its third 
year and will complete the course in 1953. It is hoped that students 
trained in this way will be able to help in the adoption of modern methods 
and to undertake further training much more easily than their predecessors. 


Conditions of Service Certain modifications have been made in the 
conditions of service for the teaching profession drawn up in 1950. The 
salaries of primary and assistant Primary teachers are fixed by royal 
order No. 27 dated 4th September, 1951 ; salaries and allowances for school 
teachers are fixed by ministerial order No. 220 dated 6th September, 
1951 ; primary inspectors’ conditions of service are defined in royal order 
No. 241 dated 19th September, 1951 ; remuneration for supplementary 
hours is fixed by royal order No. 120 dated 10th May, 1951; and the 
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conditions of promotion of school teachers to the rank of assistant teachers 
are defined by royal order No. 70 dated 3rd March, 1952. 


School Meals Services Laos is an essentially agricultural country with 
a highly dispersed population. Children thus often live a number of 
miles from their school; they are unable to have the mid-day meal at 
home, and bring the traditional bowl of rice to school with them in the 
morning. Shortage of funds unfortunately makes it impossible to do 
very much in the way of supplementing what the children themselves 
bring to school. A total of 98,000 piastres was earmarked for the school 
meals service throughout the country in 1950-1951, and 110,000 piastres 
(an average of 10,000 piastres per province) in the year under review. 
The cost price of a hot meal is roughly 3 piastres, and each province can 
therefore provide no more than 300 such meals a month. 
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LEBANON 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


— Conditions of Service — Training — EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES — 
Scholarships — Refugee Children — Adult Education — Physical Education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Freedom of Education The well established principle of the freedom of 
education underlies Lebanon’s educational system. The extent to which 
this holds may be realised by the fact that at the level of secondary and 
higher education the responsibility for forming the country’s élite is left 
to the sole initiative of private, foreign and Lebanese institutions. State 
control in secondary education is restricted to the organisation of examina- 
tions and the award of official diplomas. 

The result is great diversity based mainly on the confessional nature 
of the educational establishments themselves. The quality of the education 
given in these establishments also varies, and gives rise to a somewhat 
regrettable lack of coordination. 

The Ministry of Education took two important steps to remedy this 
state of affairs in the year under review. It established a training college 
for secondary teachers, and an educational research centre with whose 
assistance the educational establishments may improve their methods. 


Administrative Reform 
in the period under review by a general inquiry into the state of education 
in the Lebanon. This inquiry will be made the object of study by the 


higher centre of education with a review to implementation of the reform 
and of the measures Proposed in respect 


Administrative Units In the year under review very valuable work was 
accomplished by the administrative units set up throughout the country 


grouping the primary schools on a regional basis. Endeavour was con- 
centrated mainly on adapting teaching to local economic conditions. The 
inspection of primary schools was intensified through the appointment of 
new inspectors, and improved through the exchange of views among the 
inspectors. 


1 From the report sent by the Lebanese Ministry of Education. 
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Budget The education budget for the year under review 
was maintained at the same level as that for the preceding year, in spite of 
certain difficulties. Half the total is earmarked for primary education, 
which the government is endeavouring to extend to areas so far without 
schools, and to make free of charge through the award of grants to private 
schools. 


Religious Instruction The organisation of religious instruction in 
public schools given by representatives of the various religious bodies, has 
met with public approval. In Beirut and its suburbs such instruction is 
given by a girls’ voluntary association during class hours, and the interest 
parents have shown in this way of dealing with the matter makes it likely 
that a similar approach will be adopted throughout the country. 


ORGANISATION 


New Schools Special attention was paid to kindergartens 
and pre-school establishments in the year under review, and their number 
was increased in densely populated areas, where the need for them is 
greatest. The school of domestic economy was inaugurated in October, 
1951, some months ahead of schedule. 

A number of new types of school were established by the Ministry of 
Education, among them being a school of statistics and a school of adminis- 
tration. The school of agriculture and the school of arts and crafts were 
enlarged. 

The higher training college intended to form the nucleus of the future 
university of Lebanon, was opened in November, 1951. It has a history, 
an arts and a science section. The curricula for the first year are largely 
based on those of the propédeutique year of the French university system. 


CURRICULA 


Reform Plan A general plan of educational reform, whereby 
existing curricula would be made to conform to modern conditions, is now 
under examination by the Ministry of Education in collaboration with an 
educational mission and technical assistance from Unesco. 


Textbooks The reform of curricula involves the modification 
of textbooks; This question is particularly complicated in Lebanon in 
view of the compulsory bilingualism existing at all levels of education. 
A committee has been nominated to consider it. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Conditions of Service No changes have been made in teachers’ con- 
ditions of service since the laws on teachers in public schools and in private 
secondary schools were passed. 
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Training à One hundred and sixty men and women primary 


teachers were recruited for the period under review. 


In its first year of operation, the higher training college had 87 
students, all of whom hold scholarships. 


EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Scholarships For the first time, the Ministry of Education 
made an important grant in the year under review for scholarships for 
students at higher education level. Many young persons have thus been 
enabled to pursue their studies on a full-time basis. 


Refugee Children Careful attention continues to be given to the 
question of the children of Arab refugees from Israel. A large proportion 


of these children have been enrolled in public and private schools and the 
various faculties. = 


Adult Education A number of private evening schools and study 


centres receive financial assistance from the Ministry to enable them to 
continue their valuable work. 


Physical Education Considerable impetus has been given to the 
athletic and sports movement through the Ministry’s sending instructors 
to private and public schools. The inter-school competitions organised 
during the year under review aroused great public interest. 


STRESS UE 
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LIBERIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introduction — Pre-school Education — ‘ Primary ’’ Education — Elemen- 
tary Education and Teacher Training — Secondary Education — Technical 


-Education — Higher Education — National Literacy Campaign — International 


Aid — Scholarships. 


Introduction A survey of educational developments in Liberia 
in the year under review discloses that the aim of pre-school, primary, 
elementary, secondary, technical, and higher education has been to 
establish particular emphasis on the training of cadres by the granting 
of local scholarships for study in the various schools connected with the 
new University of Liberia where, through the aid of Unesco and the 
United States ‘ Point Four ”, Liberian students for the first time are 
enjoying similar opportunities afforded students in highly developed 
countries. i 

In the field of school administration the authorities are required more 
than ever before to conform to modern educational activities and the 
recent changes in the Department of Public Instruction are already 
reflecting the desired results. For the first time in the history of Liberia 
the total government expenditures for education will reach the million 
dollar mark, a progress which becomes the more significant when one 
compares this figure with the total revenue of 12 million dollars for the 
same period. 

The following figures will give a general insight into the progress of 
Education in Liberia : 


1950 1951 
Education budget... $ 465,449 $ 724,983 
NOMOMECHODIS RAM EP RUE 270 335 
No. of students of all categories... - 24,526 27,111 
No. of students in govt. schools . . . - 10,995 13,513 
Non OPHTÉACNErS TL RER ET RE 684 852 
No. of govt. school teachers. . . . -> 247 371 
Pre-school Education There are today in Liberia four government 


kindergarten schools with foreign trained teachers. Unesco has approved 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mrs. Ellen Minus SCARBROUGH, delegate of the Liberian 
government. ' 
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the equipment of Liberian kindergarten schools as a project under the 
“Gift Coupon Scheme ”. Effort is being made to provide the primary 


schools with as many kindergarten teachers as can be trained locally and 
abroad. 


“ Primary ? Education “ Primary ” schools are of a transitory character 


in Liberia and are presently limited only to the tribal areas and small 
townships in the rural section of the country. For the purpose of expediting 
the transition of some of these schools into regular elementary schools a 
rural elementary teacher training expert is being recruited by Unesco 
under the ‘‘ Joint Unesco Liberia Education Project Agreement ” and 
along with the training programme at the fundamental education centre 


it is hoped to be able to provide such schools with adequate teaching staff 
and materials and supplies. 


Elementary Education 


One of the main problems confronting the 
and Teacher Training 


government is the training of elementary 
teachers. The Department of Public Instruction is for this purpose 
studying a plan submitted by the experts of the ‘‘ Joint Unesco Liberia 
Education Project ” for the establishment of two training centres, one at 
the fundamental education centre and another at a centre to be selected 
by the government. Until this is done it will be difficult for the govern- 
ment to launch the execution of a plan for compulsor 
elementary grades. These centres will be opened this year and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is also issuing a departmental circular for the 
establishment of summer and vacation courses for elementary teachers. 


y schooling in the 


Secondary Education There are thirteen secondary schools in the 
country, including the laboratory high school of the University of Liberia, 


seven of which are maintained by the “ Foreign Mission Boards ” and six 
by the government. The total number of students in the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades at the end of the school year 1951 was 644. The Unesco experts 
in Liberia have submitted a plan which is now being executed by the 
government for science and mathematics teaching at the six government 
high schools in the country, and it is hoped that within the next few years 
the high schools will be adequately staffed and equipped. One of the new 
plans for the improvement of secondary schools in the country is the training 
of teachers at the W.V.S. Tubman Teachers’ Training College where after 


four years a bachelor’s degree in education is conferred. The school is 
now being expanded to provide form 


I ore staff and equipment and an increase 
in the number of students. mee 


Technical Education 


The Booker Washington Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Institute of Liberia and the B.J.K. RFA Busines, and Com- 
mercial School are responsible for the technical training of Liberian youth 


on a higher level. In 1952 these two schools, which are connected with the 
University of Liberia, have gained new impetus from more staff, more 


equipment and new methods supplied and introduced by the Department 
of Public Instruction with the aid of Unesco and “ Point Four ”. 


In addition to the above schools the Department of Public Works and 
Utilities working in conjunction with the Department of Public Instruction 
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has established a pre-engineering school at the University of Liberia, at 
which approximately 55 Liberian students are studying with government 
scholarships. 


Higher Education Higher education in Liberia is centred at the 
University of Liberia where, in addition to the Teacher Training College 
and the School of Business and Commerce already mentioned, students are 
matriculating for degrees in liberal arts, pure science, social sciences, and 
law. The budget of the university for the year 1952, excluding contribu- 
tions from Unesco and “Point Four”, is approximately $150,000.00. 

An effort has been made by the Protestant Episcopal Mission Board 
operating in Liberia to start college work at Cuttington Divinity School 
in the Central Province in Liberia. In addition to the land grant of over 
a 1000 acres, this school received $8500 as subsidy from the government 
for the school year 1952. 


National Literacy In the field of adult education, in addition to 
Campaign government afternoon and night schools which 
provide tuition on the elementary level for adults, the “ National Literacy 
Campaign ” under the directorship of a foreign trained literacy expert is 
now being carried out. Itis planned to establish literacy centres throughout 
the country and to employ approximately eighty teachers at a cost of about 
$26,150 during 1952. 


International Aid On 31st May, 1952, the Joint Unesco Liberia 
Education Project Agreement was signed between the government of 
Liberia and Unesco and under this agreement the government and the 
organisation pledged their resources for 1952 up to approximately $100,000 
by the government of Liberia and $150,000 by Unesco for the purpose of 
directing and executing (1) fundamental education, (2) rural elementary 
education, (3) teacher training, (4) technical education, and (5) university 
and science education. 

In keeping with the Agreement, Unesco is to supply the following 
specialists : 

(a) Fundamental Education Centre — Dimeh: 1 fundamental 
education specialist, 1 literacy technique specialist, 1 woman education 
specialist, 1 rural elementary teacher training specialist, 1 agricultural 
extension and home economies specialist (to be provided by FAO), 1 
health education specialist (to be provided by WHO), and 1 rural arts and 
cooperatives specialist (to be provided by ILO). 

(b) Rural Education : 1 elementary teacher training specialist. 


(c) Teacher Training : 1 secondary school teacher training specialist, 
and 1 educational psychology specialist (assignment completed 31st March, 
1952). 

(d) Technical Education : 1 technical education specialist. 

(e) University and Science Education: 1 mathematics specialist, 
1 physics specialist, 1 chemistry specialist, and 1 biology specialist. 

(f) One Anthropologist-Chief of Mission who will serve as one of the 
co-directors of the project along with the Assistant Secretary of Public 
Instruction who is the other co-director. 


Dir PA a 
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In keeping with the Agreement the operation of the project will be 
supervised by the Secretary of Public Instruction and is to continue for 


the period of five calendar years as of 1st January, 1952, with the option 
of another five years. 


Scholarships The Liberian government has granted $77,598 
in the form of local scholarships to a total of 198 students. 

As regards scholarships tenable abroad, there are two categories 
now under operation for the period 1952-1953 : (a) full government 
scholarships ; (b) government grants-in-aid. In 1951 and 1952 the number 
of students was respectively 187 and about 200, and government expen- 
diture was respectively $288,877 and about $275,000. à 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies under the various 
Agreements for technical assistance with the government of Liberia are 
also offering fellowships and scholarships in teacher training, science, 
fundamental education, vocational training and guidance, intercultural 
relations, medicine, meteorology, agriculture, social welfare, labour 
inspection, cooperatives and handicrafts, radio technology, and air traffic 
control and operation. These scholarships are being processed and by the 
beginning of the school year 1952-1953 there will be approximately 40 
Liberian students studying abroad under the “ Expanded Programme 
for Technical Assistance ” of the United Nations. : 
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LUXEMBURG 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Primary Epucation — Schoolchildren’s Health — Teachers’ Training 
and Conditions of Service — Audio-visual Aids — SECONDARY AND HIGHER 
Epucation — Enrolments — Staffs — Scholarships — School Medical Service 
— Textbooks — Vocational Guidance — International Understanding — 
Hours and Curricula — Physical and Art Education — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
— Vocational Education Centres — Examinations and Curricula — New Schools 
— Commercial Apprenticeships — Vocational Guidance — Labour Science. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Schoolchildren’s The protection of schoolchildren’s health through 
Ho preventive action is one of the primary concerns 
of the Luxemburg Ministry of Education. The reconstruction and repair 
of war-damaged schools give many opportunities for such action to be 
taken. 

Many of the communes insist on having a room set aside in their 
school for the purposes of medical examination. The school medical 
service is thus expanding. It is now operating or about to operate in 
30% of the communes. When sufficient trained nurses are available, the 
campaign for the development of the service will be intensified. 

To help communes with the purchase of school furniture, suggestions 
largely based on the French regulations dated 3rd May, 1950, were issued 
in the year under review. 

Teaching staffs are to be informed on the occasion of regional confe- 
rences of the value of corrective physical education and given instruction 
in the methods of physical education, 


Teachers Training and The regulations concerning teaching practice 
Conditions of Service . were modified in the year under review, and 
students may now begin their period of teaching practice as soon as they 
have acquired the necessary minimum of theory. This period formerly 
began immediately after leaving the training college. It now comes during 
the training college course, and is divided into two parts. 

The duration of maternity leave for women teaching in primary 
schools was increased from two months to two and a half months. 


Audio-visual Aids Twenty-seven per cent of the primary schools 
in Luxemburg are now equipped with a film projector, as compared with 
twenty per cent in 1950. 


1From the report presented to the XVth International Conference no 
Public Education by Mr. Jean Sturm, delegate of the government of Luxem- 
burg. 
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SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Enrolments The rate of enrolment in secondary schools has 

returned to normal. In the year under review and the preceding year 

it was slightly below (i.e., 200 pupils less) that of the years immediately 
following the war. : 

For the first time since the war, enrolments at higher education 

establishments showed a decrease. There were 25 arts students and 41 


science students in 1951, as compared with 39 and 56 respectively in 
1950. 


Staffs No major changes were made in the year under 
review in respect of teaching staffs. The almost complete abolition of 
supplementary hours of teaching has resulted in an increase of the number 
of regularly appointed teachers. The reduction of overcrowding in certain 
classes has, in addition, resulted in useful employment being found for 
the pupil teachers, whose number had increased in quite unprecedented 
fashion in previous years. 


Scholarships The funds earmarked for scholarships for gifted 
secondary school children and for study loans for university students, 


were increased in the year under review from 1,200,000 francs to 1,600,000 
francs. 


School Medical Service The school medical service was extended to the 
first three classes of the lycées. 


Textbooks A number of general and national history and 
national geography textbooks were revised and illustrated in accordance 
with modern educational theory. 


Vocational Guidance Pupils in the baccalaureate classes were given 


guidance as to their future careers by means of a series of conferences, 
organised by the central service of government officials, on Openings in 
public administration. Complementary work in this connection was 
done by the headmasters of the lycées or by these headmasters in colla- 
boration with specialists such as doctors and engineers 


International he sea fe eee 
Understanding The secondary teachers Journal, thirty-n 


numbers of which have been published to date, 
clearly reveals the desire of secondary teachers to include ideas about 
international cooperation with their teaching, This tendency is having 
an effect on teaching and education for citizenship. 


Hours and Curricula Reference was made in last year’s report to the 
reorganisation of time-tables and curricula. A good deal has been accom- 


plished in this connection, despite the difference in viewpoint between 
“ old-timers and modernists ”, and changes will be made experimentally 
from the beginning of 1952-1953. Section B (mathematical sciences) and 
section C (natural science) will have less Latin in and after the second 
class (4 periods instead of 5 and 6 respectively) and more mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, and biology. Time allocated to modern languages 
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will remain unchanged for all sections. The time allocation for German 
will be increased from 2 to 3 periods per week. Greek authors will be 
re-introduced for section A (languages). The modified curriculum is thus 
as follows : Section A : modern languages and history, the common core 
as for all sections up to the first class; Section B : classical languages, 
mathematical sciences, natural science, with specialisation from the 3rd 
and 2nd class onwards. 


Physical and Careful attention continued to be given to art 
Art Education ' and physical education. The government sent 
a young teacher as delegate to the seminar on the introduction to 
dramatic art held at Genval in Belgium in March, 1952, thus showing 
its interest in school drama in particular, and extra-scholastic activities 
in general. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Education The vocational education centres attached to 
Centres the State school of crafts, which were instituted 
in November, 1946, now have their own central directorate and admi- 
nistration’ housed in a building specially contructed for the purpose. 

The newly-constructed- buildings for use as vocational education 
centres in various parts of the country possess workshops specially equipped 
for the pre-apprenticeship classes. 

For the first time, the financing of the vocational education centres 
was made a separate item in the 1952 budget. 


Examinations Vocational teachers have been nominated to the 
and Curricula examining boards for the vocational proficiency 
certificate, as expert assessors. Some of them are also members of the 
official examining boards for the master’s diploma. 

A committee was appointed in the year under review to draw up 
detailed curricula for theoretical vocational education on the basis of the 
model apprenticeship programmes drafted by the professional organisations 
concerned and brought into force by order of the Ministry of Labour 
for all craft, industrial and commercial occupations wherein apprentice is 
compulsory in accordance with article 1 of the grand-ducal decree dated 
8th October, 1945. The same committee will also draw up the regulations 
referred to in the law on the organisation of vocational education which 
has Just had its first reading in parliament and will probably pass into 
law within the coming few months. 


Hews Scheels The law for the institution of an arts and crafts 
institute to replace the existing State school of crafts, was again placed 
before the Conseil d'Etat on 24th January, 1952. 

A hotel school was established in the year under review within the 
framework of the vocational education centres. The course consists of 
six six-monthly periods of theoretical studies alternating with six-monthly 
periods of practical work in a hotel. The establishment of this school is 
in accordance with the final regulations on access to the hotel profession. 


x “wy 
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Commercial Apprenticeships As and from the beginning of the school year 
1952-1953 two forms of commercial apprenticeship will be available. One 
will be on the basis of an agreement between the firm and the apprentice 
whereby the latter will serve for three years as apprentice with the firm 
_and compulsorily attend classes for one day a week. The other will consist 
of attendance for two years at a commercial school coming within the 
framework of the vocational education centres, and one year’s service as 
apprentice on the basis of an agreement between the firm and the apprentice. 


Vocational Guidance Closer collaboration was ensured during the 


period under review between the school vocational pre-guidance service 
and the vocational guidance service of the national labour office, and 
children now as a result begin to receive vocational guidance while they 
are still in the primary school. 

An affirmative answer was given to the request from the inspectorate 
to the effect that a compulsory character should be given to school reports 
only in the case of girls seeking an apprenticeship. 

On the initiative of the Ministry of Education, and with the approval 
of the inspectorate, the school vocational pre-guidance service organised 
regional conferences in the years under review for primary teachers on 
vocational guidance problems and the conditions of the labour market, 


abour i science On the initiative of the Ministry of Labour, a 
society was founded in the period under review for the advancement of 


labour, labour science, and social progress. Vocational education interests 
have been represented in the new society through the appointment of a 
vocational school headmaster to the chairmanship of a committee studying 
the international equivalence of vocational qualifications, and of another 
such headmaster to the chairmanship of a committee engaged on orga- 
msing a campaign to encourage high quality work among young persons. 

The programme of the school of labour coming under the authority 
of the Ministry of Labour now includes training courses in managership. 
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MEXICO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Budget — Pre-school Education — Primary Education — Literacy 
Campaign — Cultural Missions — Native Questions — Agricultural Education 
— Secondary Education — Teacher Training — Technical Education — Higher 
Education — National Institute of Education — National Educational Museum 
— Higher Normal School — Difficult and Backward Children — Directorate 
of Social Action — School Building — International Collaboration. 


Budget Mexico’s education budget for 1952 amounted 
to 427,773,000 pesos, out of a total State budget of 3,999,203,000 pesos. 
The country is thus spending more than a million pesos a day on education, 
a sum higher than that devoted to national defence, the budget for which 
amounted to 328,713,000 pesos. Of the total State budget, 13.7% is 
devoted to ‘ internal and external ” defence, 16.2% to social expenditure, 
and 28% to public works, the basis of the country’s economic development. 


Pre-school Education The number of nursery-infant schools continued 
to increase in the year under review. The network of such schools is 
gradually covering the whole country, and the number of localities which 
have such a school is now very high. 


Primary Education Developments in primary education took place 
in the period under review in both the federal district and the districts 
of the states and territories. 

In the federal district, 600 new men and women primary teachers 
were appointed. The federal district primary education directorate now 
includes a technical department consisting of an education office and an 
educational guidance section. The educational extension office deals with 
audio-visual aids and inter-school exchanges. The “ school fields ” office 
is responsible for equipping schools with cultivable land, and thus contri- 
butes to the improvement of agriculture. The federal district primary 
schools took an active part in the national citizens’ day, the aim of which 
is to publicize what is being done in Mexico for the country’s economic 
and social development. Endeayours were made to arouse the interest 
o Wace and pupils in the activities of Unesco and other international 

odies. 

So far as the states and territories are concerned, 969 new primary 
schools were opened, and 1902 new teachers were appointed. A number 


1From the report presented to the XVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mrs. Esperanza BALMACEDA DE Joseré, delegate 
of the Mexican government. 
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of national campaigns were organised in the rural schools, including ones 
concerning the cultivation of maize and wheat, afforestation, conservation, 
and literacy. The rural schools also took part in the national citizens 
day mentioned above. A new line of activity was developed by the educa- 
tional cooperation centres, whose aim is to raise professional standards 
among teachers and to extend their social work. The rural schools took 
an active part, moreover, in the diffusion of international understanding. 
In all of them the pupils were told about the Charter of Human Rights, 
and the work of the United Nations, the Organisation of American States, 
and Unesco. Use was made of history, geography and civics lessons to 
introduce pupils to international problems. The monthly bulletin for 
inspectors and headmasters always has a page of news about the United 
Nations, Unesco, and the Organisation of American States. 


Literacy Campaign The literacy campaign reached its sixth stage 
in the year under review, and the number of group centres in operation 
was 14,316. Work in this connection was also done by many private 
institutions and individuals. The so-called “literacy legionnaires ” 
were particularly active, in both the federal district and the states and 
territories. Among other things they organized group centres in the 
charge of sixth-year primary pupils and secondary pupils. The directorate 
of literacy and extra-scholastic education comprises a technical office 
responsible for drawing up curricula and syllabuses, giving technical 
advice, and guiding the persons engaged in literacy work. It also publishes 
a bulletin about the campaign. 

The institute concerned with natives who speak no language but 
their mother tongue, continued its valuable work in the year under review. 
Its aim is to teach the native communities to speak Spanish. A new 
adult education department was established to expand extra-scholastic 
education. It operates through schools, the family, the cultural missions, 
the trade unions, the rural communities, the press, the libraries, the 
cinema, the theatre, and television. 


Cultural Missions In the year under review the cultural missions 


comprised 41 rural groups, 9 special groups, 17 motorized cultural missions, 
5 cinema missions, 1 lakes mission, 1 rivers mission, 1 workshops mission, 
and 1 motorized medical mission. The workshops mission is called after 
President Miguel Aleman, and is electrically equipped for teaching car- 
pentry, metalwork, plumbing and mechanics. The medical missions are 
called after the “ Licendiado ” Manuel Gual Vidal, and are surgical units 
fully equipped for dealing with, for example, obstetric and radioscopic 
examinations. 

Eight four-week regional conferences were organised to guide, and 
to offer further training for, the mission teachers. Mention should also be 
made of the popular days of missionary activity, whose aim is a social 
one integrated with the programme drawn up for each community. 


Native Questions The Ministry of Education is making every 
endeavour to increase native participation in the country’s social and 
economic advance. It therefore increased its activities in this field in 
the year under review, in close collaboration with the institutions and 
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organisations engaged on the study of the native populations. These 
bodies have produced a number of reports on social and economic matters, 
which will serve as the basis for the establishment of centres of native 
production, and reports on the traditional systems of family and social 
education among the aborigines. It is necessary to avoid the use of educa- 
tional methods which would run counter to secular traditions and thus 
arouse opposition among the native populations. The native affairs 
directorate maintains 19 centres for systematic education, 15 centres for 
technical training, 14 brigades for the improvement of native conditions 
of life, and 2 pilot communities. The judicial department is responsible 
for the protection of the aboriginal communities and for giving advice 
concerning agriculture and agricultural grants. à 


Agricultural Education In the period under review the 12 schools of 
practical agriculture, situated in the various states, continued their 
work of guiding elementary agricultural education, training agricultural 
workers, and collaborating in agricultural research. Such work is done 
in close collaboration with the educational extension office, which publishes 
books and organises a correspondence course. 


Secondary Education Sixty-nine new secondary schools were opened 
in the year under review. In comparison with the preceding year, secondary 
enrolments increased by 21.6%. Almost all secondary schools now have a 
savings scheme and a school cooperative. A national conference on secon- 
dary education was held in 1951. Preparatory to their general adoption, 
the conclusions of this conference are being tried out experimentally. 


Teacher Training Mexico now has 73 normal schools and 1 federal 
institute for the further training of primary teachers. The institute is a 
provisional establishment for training primary teachers appointed without 
the ordinarily required qualifications. It has one section in which the 
instruction is given orally, and one section in which it is given by corres- 
pondence. It entered its seventh year of activity in 1952. In August, 1951, 
a total of 4461 teachers owed the completion of their training to it. 

The teacher training directorate is now giving special attention to 
ensuring that trainees receive good technical training. With this end 
in view it is working in close collaboration with the department of technical 
affairs, the inspectorate, and the educational documents office. The 
aim is to turn out teachers with a good, if not encyclopedic, education, 
a sense of vocation, a deep and generous civic spirit, and a sincere con- 
sciousness of human unity. 


SRE alae duca tion Within the framework of technical assistance, a 
number of foreign experts came to Mexico in the period under review to 
study certain fundamental aspects of the country’s system of technical 
education. A 

Work on the construction of the Ciudad Politécnica was speeded up. 
Enrolments in the national polytechnic and the other technological 
institutes totalled roughly 20,000. 


Higher Education, _ In the period under review the directorate of 
higher education and scientific research did valuable work in collaboration 
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with the national universities. It also organised exchanges with universities 


abroad. It is hoped that the new buildings of the Cité universitaire will 
be completed by the close of 1952. 


National Institute 


The work completed by the national institute 
of Education 


of education in the year under review includes 
the standardization of certain psychological tests, the drawing up of 
new achievement tests, the carrying out of experiments in connection 
with school holiday camps, the selection of gifted children, and the establish- 
ment, in collaboration with the directorate of secondary education, of 
an experimental centre of vocational guidance. 


National Educational 


In the year under review the national educational 
Museum 


museum organised two exhibitions on “ Sixteen 
centuries of education in Mexico ” and “ The historical role of Cuauhtemoc” 
and one conference on the history of primary education and teacher 
training in Mexico during the last fifty years. 


Higher Normal School Enrolments at the higher normal school totalled 


1183 in 1951. Its summer course was attended by 297 students and its 
winter course by 352. 


Difficult and Backward The Clínica de la Conducta now helps 112 
Children 


primary, secondary and vocational schools with 


adyice in connection with pupils who are causing difficulties on account 
of bad conduct or backwardness. 


pissofate of Social The directorate of social action covers school 
ction 


| cooperatives, school savings banks, the develop- 
ment of education, and boards of trustees, It established 596 new school 


cooperatives in the year under review. School savings hanks existed in 
13,500 schools. Social workers gave help to parents, teachers and pupils. 


Valuable work was done by the trustee boards in connection with the 
development of education. 


School Building Thanks to the national 
and assistance obtained through private initiati 
built and 493 schools placed under constructio 


School buildings drive 
ve, 3,008 schools were 
n in recent years. 


International Collaboration Efforts were made in the period under review 
by the international cooperation department attached to the directorate 
of higher education and scientific research, to increase Mexico’s cultural 
contacts with countries abroad. It collaborated with the national textbooks 
committee on the revision of textbooks in the light of Unesco’s aims and 
ideals. It gave assistance in connection with two educational projects 
of international scope now under way in Mexico : the pilot-project at 
Mayarit and the Patzcuaro fundamental education centre for Latin 
America. Mexico also took part in the first meeting of the Interamerican 
Cultural Council and the activities of the cultural action committee of 
the Organisation of American States. This committee has 


its headquarters 
in Mexico City. 
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MONACO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952? 


School Organisation Curricula Methods Teaching Staff — Extra- 
scholastic Activities. 


School Organisation Coeducation was extended in the year under 
review to some classes of the junior stage of the lycée in Monaco, following 
its introduction the preceding year for the senior stage of this school. 
Physical education and handwork, however, continue to be taught separa- 
tely to each sex, because of differences in the respective syllabuses. 


Curricula Great endeavours were made in the period 
under review to enrich and deepen the boys’ primary school course. A 
number of educational films, concerning mainly science and geography, 
were shown with this end in view. A promising start was made with the 
building up of a library of films. 

Stenotyping was added to the commercial courses given in girls’ 
public schools, and the cookery courses, which are attended by a steadily 
increasing number of pupils, were expanded. 


Methods Teachers in Monaco are tending more and more 
to make use of educational films. Such films are of great potential value, 
and arouse interest among the pupils. 

Class libraries are gradually being enlarged. 

The equipment for the teaching of physics at the lycée was brought 
up-to-date in the year under review, and some rare specimens were added 
to the natural science collection of this school. 

The public debates met with even greater success than during the 
preceding year. The speeches made by pupils from various types of schools 
were much appreciated. 


Teaching Staff A fourth teacher of English and one for English 
and German were appointed at the lycée. 

Extra-scholastic So far as school sports are concerned, the teams 
Activities that represent Monaco in competitions were 


more than usually active, particularly in regard to basket ball, football, 
volley ball, tennis, and athletics. 

The choir of Monaco’s lycée was given the opportunity to broadcast 
from Radio Monte Carlo. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. René Bicker, delegate of the government of 
Monaco. 
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NETHERLANDS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Teacher Education Act — Nature of Rejorm — Nature of New Types of 
Education — Educational Experiments — Medical Control. 


Teacher Education Act The teacher training act referred to in the 


preceding year’s report was passed by both houses in the period under 
review, and comes into force in September, 1952. 

In accordance with the new act, teacher education is divided into 
three stages. The first stage consists of two years of general education, 
and is not compulsory, inasmuch as candidates holding a secondary or 
pre-university school certificate are admitted automatically into the second 
stage. The second stage consists of two years of professional training, 
theoretical and practical, and confers the right of teaching in a primary 
school. The third stage is one year of more advanced professional training, 
and confers the right of teaching in a senior primary school and of appoint- 
ment as primary headmaster. 

The principal of equality as between priv: 
school also applies to teacher education, and thee 
private training colleges is met by the State, 


ate and public primary 
xpenditure of all approved 


Nature of Reform The reform plan for coordinating the educational 
system of the Netherlands referred to in last years’ report, was presented 


with an accompanying memorandum to the States-General in the course 
of the year under review. The memorandum has not yet been discussed 
by parliament, but has already aroused lively discussion in educational 


circles. The two acts included in the plan were submitted to parliament 
at the end of June, 1952. 


The following are the princ 
which the reform plan is based 
(a) Education has so far been ada 
needs and ideas, resulting in almost co 
to coordinate the whole of school leg 


(b) The present educational s 


iples, as given in the Memorandum, on 
pted piecemeal to new educational 


mplete chaos, and it is now urgent 
islation. 


L a! system, assuming it may be called a 
system, is based on outworn social and scientific attitudes. It is divorced 


from present-day realities, and calls for radical transformation. 

(c) The existing three levels of education (primary, secondary and 
higher) no longer meet social needs. Four levels are required : pre-school, 
basic (or primary), post-primary (or continuation), and scientific. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Miss A. H. Nourse, delegate of the government of the 
Netherlands. 
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(d) Greater importance now attaches to education than in the last 
century. 


In drawing up the reform plan due consideration was given, of course, 
not only to modern educational ideas, but also to posibilities of applying 
them. An attempt has been made, for example, to give pupils opportunity 
to transfer from one type of school to another, and to ensure better arti- 
culation between one level of education and the next. 

The plan puts forward improved methods of selection, but does not 
base education exclusively on examinations. Its main aim is the harmonious 
development of personality, rather than the acquisition of knowledge. 
To those pupils who take up specialised studies, it offers the opportunity 
of access to higher education. 

The memorandum makes no reference to agricultural education, 
which is in the hands of another Ministry, or to higher education. Its 
main emphasis is on the post-primary (or continuation) education designed 
for pupils leaving the basic (or primary) school at about the age of twelve. 

Post-primary education falls into the following categories: (a) or- 
dinary post-primary education, (b) technical education, (c) home economics 
education, (d) education for basic administrative posts, (e) general educa- 
tion, (f) pre-university education, (g) teacher and social worker education. 

Ordinary post-primary education comprises (i) an ordinary post- 
primary education section attached to the junior technical school, (ii) 
an ordinary post-primary education section attached to the junior domestic 
science school, and (iii) an ordinary post-primary education section attached 
to the school for education for basic administrative posts. : 

Technical and home economics education comprise (i) a junior course, 
(ii) a senior course, (c) an intermediate course, and (iii) a continuation 
course. 

Post-primary education for basic administrative posts comprises (i) a 
day course, and (ii) an evening course. 

General education comprises (i) general intermediate education, 
(ii) girls’ intermediate education, and (iii) evening general education. 

Pre-universily education comprises (i) the grammar school (classics), 
(ii) the hogere burgerschool or H.B..S (modern studies), and (iii) the 
evening secondary school. 

Teacher and social worker education comprises (i) the training of 
teachers (kindergarten mistresses, teachers for basic education and ordinary 
post-primary education, technical school teachers, domestic education 
mistresses), and (iii) the training of social workers. 


Nae ch Newalynes After giving the general structure of education, 
bs an a the memorandum in question describes the 
specific aim of each type of education, the entrance requirements, the 
duration of courses, and the curricula, and briefly refers to the correlation 
of methods with the age of the pupils and to the aim of each type of school. 

So far as ordinary post-primary education is concerned, it is stipulated 
that on completion of the six years of basic education all pupils still of 
compulsory school age who do not wish to take up more formal studies, 
must attend (a) a school giving post-primary (or continuation) education, 
or (b) one of the ordinary post-primary education sections attached to 
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the junior technical school, the junior home economics school, and the 
school for education for basic administrative posts. In each case the 
course is a two-year one. 

Teaching is practically the same for all pupils during the first year 
of ordinary post-primary education. It is differentiated to some extent 
in the second year according to the types of course the children are follow- 
ing. Such types comprise (i) general education for social life, technical 
and agricultural education, and education for basic administrative posts, 
in the case of boys, and (iii) general education for social life, and education 
for basic administrative posts, in the case of girls. 

Handicrafts are expected to take an important place alongside general 
subjects. In order to make teaching more interesting and coordinated, 
special attention must be given, so far as general technical education is 
concerned, to securing close cooperation between ordinary post-primary 
education and the various post-primary sections. 

The possibility is envisaged of offering post-primary continuation 
education in the evening as well as by day. 

The difference between the senior technical school 
intermediate school should be more marked. 


Post-primary education for basic administrative posts is a new form of 
education designed for pupils who will occupy junior administrative 


posts. The memorandum lays emphasis on languages, bookkeeping, and 
commercial subjects. The instruction for each class should be given by a 
limited number of teachers. 


The post-primary three 


and the general 


€ pri i -year and five-year evening courses of education 
for basic administrative posts are to be made independent of secondary 
education, of which at the moment they form part. 


Post-primary general education is intended for pupils who will take 
up y Pot caning AN ay training. It is “ general ” in the sense 
at its emphasis is on forming the mind an ing j 3 
than on the practical skills. i PESON eee A 

This category of post-primar 
girls’ intermediate schools, and t 
The general intermediate sch 


the first two years this course will be the same fo 
constitute a sort of general orie 


ntation. Differentia 
the beginning of the 3rd year. An entrance exami 
to a few subjects, or a probationary class, 
be retained. 

The first year will be one of orientation, and its curriculum will cover 
only a limited number of subjects. Compulsory and optional courses are 
envisaged for the 3rd and 4th years. The general intermediate school 
will have (a) a mathematics, science and modern languages section, and 
(b) a social and modern languages section. 

It is felt that the diploma of the general intermediate school should 
give access to posts for which the diploma of the five-year modern second- 
ary school has so far been required, and 


) and also to technical or home economics 
intermediate schools, colleges training kindergarten mistresses, the 1st 
year of the second cycle of the primary training College, the training college 


for ordinary technical school staff, and the school for social workers. 
In certain circumstances the diploma should give access, too, to the 


y education is to include the existing 
he continuation classes. 


ool is to have a four-year course. During 


r all pupils, and will 
tion will take place at 
: nation, even if limited 
will for the time being have to 
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5th year of the modern secondary school, the course of which the plan 
proposes to extend from five years to six. 

The pre-university education envisaged in the plan comprises (a) a 
classics section differentiating between ancient and modern humanities, 
and (b) a modern section differentiating between social and economic 
science, on the oné hand, and modern humanities on the other. 

The plan makes practically no change in the grammar school. The 
hogere burgerschool (modern humanities) should be regarded as a compre- 
hensive school in which differentiation begins in the 3rd year; the plan 
extends its course to six years. 

The secondary school is envisaged in the memorandum as a number 
of branches influencing each other. It is felt that its Ist year should be 
common to all pupils and serve as a period of orientation. 

In addition to the existing differentiation in the modern humanities, 
the memorandum suggests the introduction into a limited number of 
schools of a special section for pupils who will take up posts of liaison 
between management and workers, or become managers, in industry or 
commerce. 

The evening secondary school offers a pre-university course to persons 
who have not been able to complete such a course during the day. 

As regards teacher and social worker training, the memorandum pays 
special attention to conditions of admission. It is considered that the 
best candidates for such training will be found in the general intermediate 
and the girls’ intermediate schools. 

The memorandum stresses the fact that teachers for general, pre- 
university and specialised intermediate education should be specifically 


trained for such work. 


Educational Experiments ` Jn order to test the value of the proposals made 
in the plan, the Ministry of Education has encouraged a number of schools 
to apply them, and has kept the States General informed. In some primary, 
post-primary and technical schools, for example, the subjects have been 
split up into compulsory and optional ones, the pupils grouped according 
to intellectual ability, etc. Research is also being made on the teaching 
methods appropriate to each subject. 

New methods of selection (probationary classes, psychological tests, 
etc.), moreover, are being tried with the pupils of the classical humanities 
section. Ne 

Pupils in the modern humanities section are being given more oppor- 
tunity to do individual work, and increasing use is being made of broad- 
casts, films and gramophone records. Mention should also be made of 
the organisation of weeks of practical work on farms. 

In view of the rapid industrialisation of the Netherlands, special 
attention has been given to the question of technical education. A pre- 
paratory class has been attached to some of the technical schools, and 
closer articulation of the theoretical and practical aspects of the training 


has been effected. 


Medical Control To prevent the spread of tuberculosis, a law 
was passed in the year under review making regular medical examination 
obligatory for all persons in constant contact with pupils at school. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTION — PRIMARY EDUCATION. Supply of Teachers — New 
Salary Scale — Teachers’ Removal Expenses — Education of the Country Child — 
In-service Training — Infant Equipment — Handicapped Children — Transport 
of Children — School Building — Post-primary EDUCATION — School Build- 
ing — Teacher Training — Textbooks — Apprenticeship Training — Technical 
Correspondence School — HIGHER EDUCATION — Recurring Grants — Non- 


recurring Grants — MISCELLANEOUS — Unesco Fellowships — Education 
of New Settlers. 


INTRODUCTION 


A dominating factor in the field of education in Ni 
is the spectacular increase in school enrolments. 
1950 and 1951 it is probable that enrolment iner 


ew Zealand today 
In view of enrolments in 
eases will be as follows : 


Year Primary Post-primary Year Primary Post-primary 
1950 . . | 9,612 1,624 195 
1951 -| 10,524 2,426 1937 VE 11,000 LA 
1952 . . | 15,700 3,050 1958 . : | 8800 1,000 
1953 2 by 14,000 3,000 1959 | 5/500 23000 
oe Â 4,700 19 i f 
1955 . . 9,700 5,300 JTE Penn P1009 


To have provided teachers, school services, a i 
+S » and places for the increased 
numbers up to the present can itself be recorded as an achievement. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Supply of Teachers Further approval was giv 
review for the special training scheme for teachers and it is hoped 
that up to 300 additional trainees will be selected to begin their training 
under this scheme in September, 1952. . 

This short-term training scheme is additi 
training course, and was inaugurated to help 
teachers in the primary service. The rem 


en in the year under 


onal to the normal teacher 
meet the serious shortage of 
aming gap between teacher 


1 From the report sent by the New Zealand Department of Education. 
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supply and demand has been met by the employment of married women 
teachers and superannuated teachers. 

A special investigation into the reasons for teacher resignations has 
established the fact that the resignation rate, approximately 10% per 
annum, is similar to that obtaining overseas. It was also found that only 
a very small number of teachers leave the profession to follow other 


occupations. 


New Salary Scale It has long been recognised that undue move- 
ment of teachers from school to school is not in the best interests of the 
children. This movement was unavoidable under the old salary scale, 
since teachers desiring promotion were required to apply for advertised 
positions of a higher grading, usually at another school. In the period 
under review a new scale was approved, designed primarily to give teachers 
a measure of automatic salary promotion in their present posts. It is 
expected that the new scale will secure more stability in the staffing of 
schools, particularly those in country districts. 


Teachers’ Removal In the past, a teacher taking up his first per- 
Expenses manent appointment was required to pay his 
own removal expenses. Now, a married man taking up his first permanent 
appointment is allowed as refundable expenses one-half of the cost of 
removal of furniture and personal effects (maximum allowance £40), 
plus one-half of the fares for himself and his family, and full removal 
expenses are paid to teachers when taking up their first appointments 
in country schools, and also when leaving the country appointment if 
they have remained not less than three years. 


. Education of the Every encouragement is being given to Educa- 
Country Child tion Boards to build teachers’ houses in country 
districts, and 100 are planned to be commenced in 1952. 

The new teachers’ salary scale, the special provisions concerning 
removal expenses to teachers taking up posts at country schools, and the 
continued policy of building small buses have been approved with the 


special needs of country children in mind. 


In-service. Training In-service training for primary teachers was 
continued in the year under review, and is proving of the very greatest 
The stimulating effect of refresher courses, particularly the dis- 


value. i À Rae 
ae me to time, is making itself felt through the 


cussion courses held from ti 
whole service. 

Infant Equipment Early in 1952 the Government approved a grant 
to enable basic sets of infant equipment to be provided to every school. 
The basic set includes such material as plastic coins, counting beads, 
measuring sticks, building blocks, and construction sets. 

The Government has set up an “ Intellectually 
ultative Committee to report on various matters 
on and welfare of intellectually handicapped children, 
taken evidence throughout the Dominion and has 


Handicapped Children 
Handicapped Cons 
concerning the educati 
This Committee has 

now concluded its sittings. 
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Sketch plans for a new school for the deaf at Auckland have been 
completed by the Ministry of Works, and estimates of cost will be ready 
shortly for presentation to the Cabinet. The plans have the cordial endorse- 
ment of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, world authorities on the education of deaf 
children, and the school when completed will equal the best institutions 
of this kind in the world. 

Cerebral palsy schools have been Opened at Wellington, Invercargill 
and Rotorua, and another is planned to open in Auckland shortly. 


The building of-the new model “ Occupation Centre ” in Coromandel 
Street, Wellington, is well advanced. 


Transport of Children Special attention 
review to the provision of conveyance ser 
in the remoter parts of the country who 
hardship in making their way to school. 
built, and twelve more are to be comple 
the near future. These 29 vehicles will 


School Building Every endeavour is being made to keep pace 
with the school accommodation needs of an increasing school population. 
During the financial year ended 31st March, 1952, 476 primary classrooms 
were completed ready for Occupation, and 320 were commenced and will 
be ready during 1952-1953. A further 847 classrooms will, it is hoped. 
be commenced or planned during 1952-1953. : 
aon, Building Code for Primary Schools” has been issued for the 
guidance of Education Boards. This Code supplements the “ Dominion 
Paie ice RU os and the use by Education Boards of the 
an and Code has not only s 7 -i 
possible the simplifying of Hee ae plan production but has made 


POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


School Building The impact of the 
beginning to make itself felt in Ne 


Teacher Training | Although prior to 1950 some provision for the 
ne Fes area teachers had been made, it was not adequate 
© meet the future demand. Two very i NAG 
on Y Important developments ha 
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In the first place, the separate post-primary teacher training schemes 
in Auckland were brought together under the direction of a vice-principal 
of Auckland’s teachers’ training college. Thus for the first time the teacher 
training of graduate students, woodwork and metalwork students, and 
homecraft students was brought under one direction. 

In the second place, the number of post-primary teachers’ bursaries 
was increased from 40 in 1948 to 190 in 1952: With such a scheme in 
full operation the number of bursary holders enrolling each year in the 
university colleges together with the other post-primary teacher training 
courses will make provision to meet the future staff requirements to 
cope with the rapidly increasing enrolments. 


Textbooks The preparation of the new textbook in element- 
ary mathematics for use in post-primary schools is nearly completed. 


Apprentice Training There has been further development of the day 
training of apprentices in technical schools supplemented in most cases 
by evening classes or by correspondence courses with the Department’s 
“ Technical Correspondence School”. All the major trades are now 
represented except the printing trade ; and the “ Dominion Apprenticeship 
Committee ” in that trade has supported a court order making day training 
possible as soon as rooms and equipment can be provided. These develop- 
ments have not been without their critics within the industry ; but the 
first moves do not come from the schools but from the “ Apprenticeship 
Committees ” on which both employers and employees are represented, 
and the schools provide instruction only when a supply of apprentices is 
assured by an order of the “ Court of Arbitration”. In the engineering 
trades, the initiative is left with the apprentice, who is given permission 
to attend by the “ New Zealand Committee ” if he expresses a wish to 
do so; and he may then join a class if there are sufficient numbers to 
enable the technical school to open a class and appoint staff. Naturally 
enough, such classes are somewhat slow in forming, and the school is 
likely to be diffident about contracting to supply staff and equipment 
unless there is some likelihood of the classes continuing. In motor engineer- 
ing, on the other hand, there has been complete co-operation between the 
schools and industry and some form of day training has developed in 
18 different schools. The apprentices in all trades have a proper incentive 
for their work in the examinations of the “New Zealand Trades Cer- 
tification Board ” and in pay increases if they are successful. 


Technical The school has been responsible for the pro- 
Correspondence School duction of two books : “ Arable Farming ” and 


P 
“ Grasslands of New Zealand ”. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Recurring Grants During the year ending 31st March, 1952, 
£950,806 was spent on grants to the University of New Zealand and its 
constituent and agricultural colleges. This represents an increase of 23% 
over the amount of £768,912 spent in the financial year ending 31st March 
1951: In 1951 a special grant at the rate of £1000 per annum was approved 
to enable the University of New Zealand to offer a fellowship to a 


«ds 


“ee 


Ts 
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French national from 1952. The increased expenditure on general grants 
included the second year of the block grants scheme for the f Arts and 
General Departments ” and increased grants for the “ University Special 
Schools ”. Also included were additional sums to enable the colleges to 


pay newly appointed staff in accordance with the revis 


ed salary scale 
approved in May, 1951. 


Non-Recurring Grants In 1950 a three-year series of grants was approved 
to enable the colleges to bring their equipment up-to-date. 


instalment of these “ catching up ” grants was paid during 1951. 

An additional grant of £5000 was made to Auckland University 
College for altering and renovating the science building. 

Some progress was made during the year with the major building 
schemes of the various colleges. The overall plan of development of the new 
site for Auckland University College at Tamaki has been completed and has 
been submitted to the Government for its approval. The government is 
also considering the question of purchasing additional land in the vicinity 
of the new college site for general educational purposes. This will ensure 
that if at any time the area at present set aside for the college should 
prove to be inadequate or if an additional training college should be neces- 
sary, there will be sufficient land available for such purposes. 

The government has approved the preparation of detailed plans and 
working drawings for the new science block at Victoria University College. 


all plan for the rebuilding 
site at Riccarton. This 


t buildi “derati 
nt buildings are under consideration. 


vided for equipping the engineering 
ted last year, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unesco Fellowships The scheme of U 


New Zealand was continued during the yẹ 
Three of these were taken up by agriculturists from Thailar 
North Borneo, two by educationists f 


nd, Malaya and 
by a laboratory technician from 


ailand, and one 


Education of New Settlers 


During 1951 the Edu 
responsible for providing 


| cation Department was 
teachers for children an 


ae d adult iatua 
gs Reception and Training Centre ”. Se 
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The new settlers coming to New Zealand, by agreement with the 
International Refugee Organization, were recruited from many different 
national groups and a fairly large proportion of them had little or no 
knowledge of English. Though the teaching of such people is a new task 
for teachers in this country, the staff at Pahiatua worked with skill and 
enthusiasm, achieving remarkable results in the limited time at their 
disposal. 

The Education Department has now accepted the responsibility of 
providing classes for those foreign newcomers who desire help. Material 
for use in such classes and for the guidance of teachers conducting them 
is being prepared. It is expected that a large number of classes will be 
formed throughout the Dominion in 1952. 
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NORWAY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Secondary Education — ‘ General Education”? Schools — Training 
Colleges — Primary Schools — Vocational Schools. 
Secondary Education In accordance with article 8 of the secondary 


education act dated 10th May, 1935, the Norwegian Ministry of Religions 
and Education duly renewed for the year under review the permission 
granted to certain secondary schools to make changes in their time-tables 
and curricula. 

Some of these schools introduced specialist courses in physics and 
technology, others domestic science, into the curriculum of the Realskole- 
klasse (the third secondary year). Two schools introduced commercial 
courses, two schools psychology, and three schools philosophy, in the 
final year before the baccalaureate. i 

In 1948 two schools secured permission to introd 
science course into the curriculum of their seconda 
batch of pupils to take this course sat for the baccal 
experiment was renewed at the beginning of the year under review 

Bergskole in Oslo continued to replace German by French in the 
modern languages course. 

The number of hours devoted to theory in the teaching of modern 
languages was increased, as an experiment: 


a } al measure, in the three final 
years of Foss-skole in Oslo. More importance was given, moreover, to 
pupil participation, in the form of lectures and discussions, French 


replaced German as a written test. The second batch of ils t 
instructed sits for the bacclaureate in 1952. ae ests 


uce a special natural 
ry classes. The first 
aureate in 1951. The 


“ General Education ” ; i 
SOLS Enrolments at the “ general 


“regional” schools amounted to 4 i 
year under review, a decrease of 113 as compared with the Renee 


Three of these schools were closed during the year, and they now number 81 


education ” or 


Training Colleges Five hundred and twenty s 

ami LE s st i 
training college examination in the spring of 1951, in ARO UEC INE 
of primary teachers, the training colleges are acce 5 
as possible. In 1952-1953, 64 classes will } 


training college at Bod continued in opera 


a pting as many candidates 
pe in operation. The emergency 
tion in the period under review. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth Intern 


x ational Ci n 
Public Education by Mr. Knut LINDBOE SPENNING, delegate of the. Nerweatan 
government. 
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subject within the framework of physiology and hygiene by a circular of 
h the Ministry of Religions and Education dated 6th July, 1950. The 
Ministry also issued instructions to schools on the teaching of sex education, 
: and appointed a committee to draw up a detailed syllabus. 

On account of the shortage of materials and labour, the primary 
school building programme has been divided into stages. Only those 
buildings which are essential for compulsory education will be erected 
during the first stage. Shortage of buildings continues to be the greatest 
weakness of primary education in Norway. , 


À Primary Schools Sex education was introduced as a compulsory 


Vocational Schools On account of the war application of the 
vocational schools act passed on 1st March, 1940, was postponed until 
1st July, 1945. On the basis of the experience gained since the latter date, 
a number of modifications have been made in the original act, and embodied 
in a law passed on 23 November, 1951. For the first time, all salaried craft 
and industrial instruction is now subject to official approval. This new 
ruling concerns mainly the dressmaking schools and beauty institutes. It 
is now possible, moreover, to obtain authority to requisition ground 
required for the building of vocational schools. The new law also makes 
provision for appointing a committee on the coordination of vocational 
schools. Similar committees may be established in the communes. A 
‘special committee has been appointed to examine the proposal to prolong 
the course in the technical schools from two to three years. 
| A new State school of forestry was established in the year under 
k review where the latest methods and the use of modern equipment will be 
f taught. Three municipal workshop-schools and four apprenticeship schools 
were opened. Enrolments in the complementary course numbered 5,900. 
A committee has been appointed for the implementation of the 
apprenticeships act. The government is now proceeding to appoint com- 
mittees of experts for each occupation or group of occupations, and local 
committees to control apprenticeships in their locality. 
The vocational schools act of 1st March, 1940, will come into force for 
all occupations, as soon as the administrative machinery necessary for 
its implementation has been created. 
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PAKISTAN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


Six-year National Plan of Educational Development — Primary Education 
z Secondary Education — Higher Education — Training of Teachers — 
Technical Education — Adult and Fundamental Education — Girls’ Education 


Six-year National Plan of 


The steady progress of previous years set the 
Educational Development 


stage for the Six-year Educational Development 
Plan which presents a comprehensive and well-balanced programme of 
development of education at all stages and in various aspects, giving due 
importance to such activities as Youth Movements, Physical Education 
and Cultural Activities, which although an integral part of education, 
had been hitherto largely neglected. The main feature of the plan is the 
introduction of primary education on a compulsory basis in various 
areas in Pakistan, with the aim of obliterating” illiteracy within the next 
decade. The Plan is both an attempt to present an up-to-date picture of 
the existing educational facilities in Pakistan and a programme of their 
development during the next five years, i.e., up to the year 1957, with 
an estimate of cost. 

The government of Pakistan, taking advantage of their favourable 
budget position last year, allocated a sum of Rs. 87,500,000 for educational 
development for the period 1951-53, as a contribution to provinces, states 
and other such authorities. 


Primary Education According to the present census, 
of illiteracy in Pakistan is 86.2. The prevalence of 

an extensive scale constitutes a very serious qd 
progress, and the main effort must obviously be 
its elimination. But since resources in money and trai 
severely limited, the government has accepted, for the 
vision of free and compulsory primary education of fiy 
as the responsibility of the State. East Bengal has fixe 
years for the achievement of this objective, while the Punjab, North West 
Frontier Province Tribal Areas, Baluchistan and Bahawalpur have fixed 
a longer period of twenty years. In Sind, nearly half the province has been 
already brought within the orbit of compulsion, and it is anticipated 
that the goal will be reached in another six years. As for Karachi, the 
federal capital, a ten years’ scheme is under active preparation. The rapid 


the percentage 
illiteracy on such 
Tag on national 
concentrated on 
ned personnel are 
Present, the pro- 
e years’ duration 
d a period of ten 


t From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Mohammad Sultan Moutyuppin, delegate of the 
government of Pakistan. 
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increase in the number of primary schools which has marked the develop- 
ment of education in all the provinces of Pakistan in the last five years, 
affords sufficent ground for the confidence that within the next decade 
or two there will be universal, free and compulsory primary education 
throughout Pakistan. 


Secondary Education In regard to secondary education, some idea of 
the progress made can be had from the following facts: (a) curriculum 
and syllabuses in the various provinces have been revised in conformity 
with national requirements, and textbooks prepared accordingly ; (b) there 
has been a large increase in the number of schools ; (c) boards of secondary 
education have been established in East Bengal and Karachi. 

The aim is to reorganise secondary education so as to make it a 
complete stage in itself, and not a mere feeder to the university as it is 
to-day, and to relate it more closely to the pupils’ needs and aptitudes and 
practical life interests. It will doubtless be an important function of 
secondary education to pass on its ablest pupils to the university, but its 
main aim will be to enable the majority of students to enter directly a 
large number of occupations which do not require the possession of univer- 
sity degrees. Accordingly, an attempt has been made to introduce some 
degree of psychological differentiation in the lower stage of secondary 
education and some sort of vocational differentiation at the higher stage, by 
providing side-by-side with academic or general secondary schools, other 
types with a bias towards technical, commercial, and agricultural occupa- 
tions. This reorganisation, providing diversification of courses, will, 
it is hoped, meet better the requirements of Pakistan, which has hitherto 
suffered from an inelastic and over-literary system of secondary education. 


Higher Education In the field of higher education, besides the 
three universities that Pakistan inherited at the time of the partition 
of the sub-continent, two more universities were opened during the year 
under review. The North West Frontier Province saw the birth of a new 
university at Peshawar, the special feature of which is its emphasis on 
science and technology, especially electrical and mechanical engineering. 
These lines of study and training have a close relationship to the important 
hydro-electric projects undertaken by the provincial government. The 
university intends also to undertake research in agriculture in the develop- 
ment of cash crops, fruits, sugar-cane, tobacco and animal husbandry. 

In Karachi, a new university was established in 1951, and arrange- 
ments are being made to set up science laboratories and organise fully- 
fledged faculties of arts and science for postgraduate work. The govern-- 
ment established an intermediate college for girls at Quetta (Baluchistan) 
in 1952 and took over the Islamia College, Peshawar, which was a private 
institution subsidized by Government. In the Punjab, the number of 
colleges has gone up by four, bringing the total to 31. 

The government of Pakistan has sanctioned to date Rs. 5,400,000 
as grant-in-aid to the universities in Pakistan on the recommendation 
of the “ University Grants Committee ” for their various development 
schemes and to help in the consolidation of the universities. Another 
sum of Rs. 9,300,000 has been allocated to the universities for the reorga- 
nisation of university education, from the “ Social Uplift Fund”. The 
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problems relating to reorganisation of university education are under the 
consideration of the “ Inter-University Board”. The Punjab University 
set up a commission for the reorganisation of that university, and it has 
concluded its work. In East Bengal, private colleges in those areas where 
no government colleges exist, will be assisted in a large measure by being 
provided with the additional accommodation, furniture and equipment 
necessary for opening honours courses in selected subjects and thus raising 
the standard of their work. East Bengal is also actively considering the 
establishment of two more universities in the province. 


Training of Teachers The introduction of free and compulsory edu- 
cation and the expansion of secondary education will inevitably require 
a very large number of teachers. Special attention has been accordingly 
paid to the training of teachers. A complete reorganisation of the curri- 
culum and syllabuses for teacher-training institutions is necessary in the 
light of the changed conditions, and a committee has been appointed to 
undertake this important work. Both the central and provincial govern- 
ments are fully alive to the need for establishing more teacher-training 
institutions and have made the necessary provision in their programmes 
of educational development for this purpose. 


Technical Education Pakistan has considerable leeway to make up 
in technical education. Schemes have been prepared, by the “Council of 
Technical Education”, for reorganisation of technical education on the 
basis of a complete survey of the existing facilities in the country. The 
Council has suggested the establishment of at least one technical high 
school in each province and three polytechnics in the country as a whole, 
In East Bengal, one technical high school will be established soon.: A 
technical high school has already been established in Karachi, and steps 
are being taken to establish similar institutions in other provinces as well. 
A polytechnic is proposed to be established shortly in Karachi. The 
Punjab is establishing a new engineering college which will ultimately 
develop into a technological university, while the North West Frontier 
Province has started a college of electrical and mechanical engineering. 


Adult and ; x 
a a Progress in the sphere of adult education has 


not been discouraging. In East Bengal, a few 


review, for its adult education schemes. 
adult schools, and 4429 adults became lit 
In Karachi, a number of private soc 
ducting adult education centres and night classes for the benefit of adults 
At present, there are 24 such centres with a total enrolment of 2200 men. 
The Six-year Educational Development Plan for Pakistan includes a 
comprehensive scheme for the establishment of government sponsored 
and financed adult education centres. About 52 such centres will be 
opened during 1951-1957 with specially trained staff and a total capacity 
of about 300 adults at each centre. The government of Pakistan has 
established 30 new centres for adult education in Baluchistan, besides 


In this province, there are 303 
erate during the year. 


ieties and institutions are con- 
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reviving and reorganising the 30 centres established prior to the partition 
of the sub-continent. The scheme is steadily gaining popularity and is 
playing a vital role in liquidating illiteracy. 

There has been a keen demand throughout the country for fundamental 
education. A Unesco mission toured the different parts of the country 
with a view to a study of the problems of fundamental education and to 
advising the government on the subject. The mission has since completed 
its work and its report is now under consideration. 


Girls’ Education The old prejudices about girls’ education are fast 
dying out and the people are becoming more alive to the national impor- 
tance of girls’ education. There is a countrywide demand for better facilities 
for the education of girls. This demand is particularly significant in Sind, 
which has been a comparatively backward area in this respect. There are 
now 214 girls’ institutions in the province with an enrolment of about 
20,000 girls. In North West Frontier Province the Frontier College for 
women, which was opened last year, was properly equipped and staffed 
in the year under review. The Islamia College, Peshawar, has a contingent 
of “ Pakistan Women National Guards ” ; girls are being trained in nursing 
and are also receiving instruction in signalling. A vocational school was 
also established last year to meet the demand of those girls who wanted 
' to learn a vocation. There are 169 girls’ institutions in the North West 
Frontier Province. For the improvement and development of girls’ 
education in tribal areas a special inspectorate has been set up. In Quetta, 
an intermediate college for women was established by the government 
of Pakistan last year, and in Karachi there are two fully-fledged colleges 
for women. In addition the government has instituted a system of scholar- 
ships for girl students to encourage their higher education. 
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PERSIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Decentralization — Budget — School Building — 
New Schools and Classes — Number of Schools and Pupils — Primary EDUCA- 
TION — Compulsory Education — Rural Schools — Adult Education — SECOND- 
ARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION — New Schools — HIGHER EDUCATION — 


Development of University of Teheran — Provincial Universities. 
ADMINISTRATION 
Decentralization With a view 


to decentralizing administration, 
the Ministry of Education took steps in the year under review to enlarge 
the powers of the provincial directors of education. These directors have 
been authorized to establish their own budget within the limits of the 
grants allocated to each province, undertake certain expenditures, appoint 
primary and secondary teachers, fix school holidays, supervise examina- 
tions, award diplomas, ete. 

In recent years the Ministry of Education has conferred new powers 
on headmasters. Headmasters are now entitled, for example, to establish 
new classes and undertake current expenditure, within the limits of the 
grant made to each school. In the year under review the Department 
of Education drew up the budget of each school in consultation with the 
headmaster. 

The division of the country into school districts is now 
ed. The director of 
nistrative 


being consider- 
education of each district would have the same admi- 
powers as those of the director of a department of the Ministry. 


Budget 


budget remained at the same level as that of 
items, however, previously devoted to le 
used for the establishment of new schools. 


School Building The construction of 25 primary and secondary 
schools was completed in the year under review, and 79 schools were 
placed under construction. Construction was also begun of 5 primary 
training colleges, 3 of which are now almost completed, and of 9 schools 
for the children of nomads. The latter schools will be boarding schools, 
and will provide an education enabling the pupils subsequently to 
become teachers in them. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. MEurAN, delegate of the Persian government. 
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New Schools and Classes In the period under review the following new 
schools and classes were opened : 296 primary classes, 20 primary schools, 
61 secondary classes, and 12 secondary schools, in Teheran ; 800 primary 
classes, 250 primary schools, and 30 secondary schools, in the provinces. 


Number of Pupils In the year under review, enrolments in primary 
and Teachers and secondary schools totalled 608,816, an 
increase of 40,996 over the corresponding figure for the preceding year. 

Primary and secondary teachers totalled 321,377, an increase of 
1950 over the corresponding figure for the preceding year. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Compulsory Education As in previous years the Ministry of Education 
gave special attention to the establishment of new schools and the expan- 
sion of primary training colleges, with a view to the implementation of the 
compulsory education act. 

This act requires the Ministry of Education to bring the provisions 
of the act into force in any region where the available means for so doing 
are deemed adequate. 

Such introduction was made in 17 towns in the course of 1949-1951, 
and in 13 localities during the year under review. 

Implementation of the compulsory education act meets with three 
main obstacles : 


(a) Shortage of primary teachers. The steps taken to expand the 
hostel accommodation of primary training colleges and to establish new 
agricultural training colleges, have led to an increase in the annual output 
of primary teachers, but this number is still far from meeting the demand, 
especially in view of the fact that many of the new teachers must be used 
merely to replace teachers who for various reasons withdraw from the 
service. As a result recruitment has had to be made among pupils who 
have completed their secondary or primary studies. 
pi (b) Lack of buildings and funds. Contributions for the construction 
of new schools are made by the government, the municipalities and private 
individuals, but are insufficient to meet increasing needs. One result has 
been recourse to the renting of buildings, which in most cases do not come 
up to the required standards. 

(c) Widespread poverty. On account of the extreme poverty of a 
large proportion of the population, a considerable number of children of 
school age are obliged to work in order to keep themselves or help their 

ily. 
hd In some of the larger towns the parents’ associations of some of the 
schools contribute to the needs of necessitous pupils, but this kind of 
assistance is too uncertain to be in any way a permanent solution of the 
The only true solution would perhaps be for the government 


problem. c l 1 
to provide books and school materials and a daily meal free, but this 
hardly seems possible within the framework of the government’s present 
finances. 


The Persian Ministry of Education welcomed the passing by the 
XIVth International Conference on Public Education of Recommendation 
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No. 32 concerning Compulsory Education, and is making every endeavour 
to implement it. 


Rural Schools The establishment of rural schools is intended 
to combine primary with agricultural education, which has the advantage 
of interesting parents in education, as they are well aware of the improve- 
ments children trained in such schools will be able to make in cultivation 
and animal husbandry. 

Each year in several regions the Ministry establishes model schools 
with an attached farm and adequate equipment. The landowners and 
other people in the villages have welcomed these schools and given them 
every support. 

In order to train the necessary teachers, agricultural training colleges 
to a total of five have been established in various parts of the country. 
In the year under review, a sixth college of this kind was opened, and all 
the colleges were provided with the necessary equipment. 

These colleges are boarding establishments, and their pupils are 


recruited from among local children who give evidence of possessing the 
necessary disposition and ability. 


Adult Education 


In continuance of the literacy campaign, the 
Ministry of Education in 


N n increased the number of adult schools and classes 
in the year under review. In addition to the conscripts who learn to read 


and write during their period of military service, 33,560 persons attended 
evening classes. This figure represents an increase of 13,000 over the 
` corresponding figure for the preceding year. 


The larger towns Possess a sufficient number of classes, and adult 
education meets with no insuperable difficulties, This is by no means 
the case, however, in less favoured areas and among the nomadic tribes, 


where the proportion of illiterates is high and i 
for children of school age. Sea ae eee grei 


It is believed that the teach 
and intended for the primar 
will in future also be able to 


iers trained in agricultural training colleges, 
y schools catering for t 


he nomadic tribes, 
undertake adult education. 


SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


New Schools The Ministr : 
y of Educ i . i 
endeavour to open new secondary and ation is making every 


$ : Vocational schools, the latter 
schools in particular, wherever the need for the i o i 

5 Dee m t 1 
schools—one being for girls—were o i Da woavocations, 


pened in thi iew: 
are now 11 such schools, with a total of ei aS FEAT HE 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Development of 


Ever since its fou 
University of Teheran 


ndation, the University of 
ach _ __ Teheran has made Steady progress in regard to 
its buildings, organisation, and influence. This 


S i university is autonomous, 
is directed by a council, and has nine faculties. y 
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Developments in the year under review included the establishment 
of a visual education laboratory for the arts faculty and a mechanics 
laboratory for the science faculty, and completion of the new buildings 
for the latter faculty. 

The medical faculty organised courses in, among others, radiology 
and malaria treatment, and expanded the clinics attached to it. 

The technology faculty opened new laboratories for organic chemistry, 
bio-chemistry, analytical chemistry, metallurgy, and electricity. 

The faculty of agriculture organised a forestry course, and the veterin- 
ary faculty inaugurated a poultry breeding centre. 

The theological faculty acquired a site for new buildings, and opened 
a new section. 

Additions to the libraries of the faculties totalled 18,646. 

f Enrolments at the University of Teheran totalled 6000 in the year 

under review, and 932 degrees were awarded, representing increases of 

493 and 236 respectively over the corresponding figures for the preceding 
ear. 

à The three schools of hygiene in the provinces are attached to the 

University of Teheran. They train doctors for the provincial towns, and 

sixty of their students obtained their degree in the period under review. 

The University of Teheran published 34 works written by its professors. 


Provincial Universities The two faculties and attached institutes of the 
new university established five years ago in Tabriz, the capital of the 
province of Azerbaidjan, continued to expand. 

Financial difficulties have impeded the development of the medical 
faculties established two years ago at Meshed, Isfahan and Shiraz, but 
every endeavour has been made to ensure their continued existence. 
Mention should be made of the steps taken with a view to the appointment . 
of foreign specialists to teach in these faculties alongside the Persian 
professors. 
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PHILIPPINES 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introduction — Elementary Education — Secondary Education — Com- 
munity School Programme — ‘Teacher Training — Vocational Education = 
Agricultural Education — Trade-Technical Education — Business and Dis- 
tribulive Education — Home-industry Promotional Programme — Home 
Economics — Adult Education. 


Introduction As of October, 1951, the total annual enrolment 
in the public schools of the Philippines at elementary, secondary, and. 
collegiate levels was 3,998,987, which was 20% of the estimated total 
population of 21,000,000. In other words, of every 5 persons in the Phi- 
lippines, one was enrolled in the public schools. This takes no account, 
moreover, of the enrolment of almost 800,000 students in schools, colleges, 
and universities which are not under the Bureau of Public Schools. 


Elementary Education During the year under review, the number 
of elementary schools increased from 21,890 to 22,520, a gain of 630 
schools. The number of elementary classroom teachers increased from 
74,885 to 76,027, a difference of 1142 teachers. There is ample evidence 
from these figures that the pupil holding power of the schools has increased 
considerably. 
Another significant achievement in elementar 
gradual return to the pre-war two-session plan of in 
was more or less accelerated by a Cabinet ruling on the matter promulgated 
in September, 1951. A reorganisation of elementary classes was alithevined 
at the beginning of the second semester of this year. As a result of the 
reorganisation, approximately 60% of the primary classes throughout 
the Philippines returned to the two-session plan (whereby a class of 60 
pupils comes to school morning and afternoon under 4 teacher), and 
only about 40% remained under t í 


ema r the two single-session plan. 
Yet another significant achievement in elementary education during 
the period was the use of newer techniques, such as (a) the use of the 


integrative-activity programme, (b) pupil guidance and counseling, and 
(c) the use of locally prepared curriculum materials. A contributory 
factor to this achievement was the considerable increase in the employ- 
ment of professionally trained teachers. 


Health and citizenship training has been sig 
through (a) closer cooperation between the school 


y education was the 
struction. This return 


nificantly advanced 
and the home; (b) 


? From the report sent by the Department of Education of the Philippines. 
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greater participation on the part of the pupils in school-community projects 
pertaining to health, sanitation, and citizenship ; and (c) a better relation- 
ship between teachers and pupils and between teachers and parents. 

Physical education, music, and art have contributed much in pro- 
moting wholesome leisure-time activities in the form of games, folk dancing, 
and community singing, and in further developing national conciousness 
and the spirit of fair play and sportsmanship in the youth. Nearly five 
years of instruction in the national language are making people conscious 
of its unifying influence and its beauty and wealth as a language. 


` Secondary Education The secondary schools during the year under 
review registered a record enrolment of 215,498, which was 20,103 more 
than the enrolment of the preceding year. The total number of general 
high schools during the period was 285, or ten more than that of the 
preceding year. The number of teachers increased from 7294 to 7619, 
a gain of 325. p 
As from 1st July 1951, the general secondary schools became almost 
self-supporting when the item “high school principals in provincial 
capitals ” was eliminated from the national budget. Their main source 
of support now consists of pupils’ tuition fees. There are still a few high 
schools, however, that receive aid from provincial, municipal, or city funds. 
Like the elementary schools, the high schools adopted newer tech- 
niques of instruction. These were (a) provisions for work experience in 
vocational offerings, (b) the tying up of school work with the activities, 
problems, and needs of the people in the community for the improvement 
of living, (c) the adoption of the core curriculum in some pilot high schools 
in Bulacan, Iloilo, Cavite, and other provinces, and (d) the use of locally 
prepared curriculum materials. 


pre School Both the elementary and the secondary schools 
ROBE Emme were very active during the year under review 
as regards their programme of improving community living. All provinces 
participated in the programme either on a province-wide scale or through 
pilot projects. Since the launching of the programme in 1949, considerable 
progress has been attained. in regard to the following areas of living : 
(a) health and sanitation, including the construction of toilets in the 
homes of the pupils ; (b) food production, including the raising of food 
animals ; (c) social-moral attitudes including increased emphasis in the 
teaching of faith in divine providence, and (d) cultural-recreational activities. 
The establishment of reading centres, recreational centres, and community 
libraries has given the people immense opportunities to improve themselves 
socially, culturally, and in the proper use of their leisure. While before 
they hardly knew what to do with their leisure, they now spend it playing 
wholesome games and sports, reading books, and listening to radio broad- 
casts. The community school has also done much to advance the cause 
of fundamental and adult education. A detailed discussion of this topic 
is given elsewhere in this progress report. 
Teacher Training A significant achievement in teacher education 
in the year under review was the conversion of the two-year normal 
schools in Albay, Ilocos Norte, Iloilo, Leyte, Pangasinan, and Cebu into 
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four-year normal schools as from 1st July, 1952. With better training of 
teachers, it is hoped that the standards of education in the elementary 


schools, generally regarded as the bulwark of democracy, will be raised 
considerably. 


Vocational Education The overall programme of the Bureau of Public 
Schools for vocational education has the following phases : (a) agricultural 
education ; (b) trade-technical education, including fishery and naviga- 


tion; (c) business and distributive education ; and (d) home-industry 
promotional programme. 


Agricultural Education 


To date, this phase of the vocational education programme has accomplish- 
ed the following : (a) establishment of two national regional agricultural 
schools in Iloilo and Oriental Mindoro by virtue of Republic Acts Nos. 478 
and 506 ; (b) additional accommodation for 832 students, making a total 
enrolment of 11,051 in the agricultural schools ; (c) projected PHILCUSA- 
MSA aid to date amounting to $1,069,010, with 2,352,007 pesos as counter- 
part fund; (d) organisation of teacher-education departments in the 
Baybay and Bukidnon National Agricultural Schools by authority of 

tion of farm crops and animals 
amounting to 503,912 pesos ; (f) expansion of fishery, animal, and other 
food raising projects ; (g) intensification and expansion of the bureau's 


; (h) submission of a 
Promotion and expan- 


Trade-Technical 
Education 


review. In view of the limited accommodation an 
resulting largely from the paucity of financial support, the trade-technical 
schools all over the country had to fuse nearly 15,000 students desirous 
of obtaining occupational and technical training in specific trade vocations. 
Even with the limited facilities, however, some outstanding achievements 
were realised, such as the following : (a) accom if 


; modation of an additi al 
5,246 students, increasing the enrolment in th ae 


q ; ese schools t 26, $ 
(b) intensification of the teacher-training prog PES 


d training facilities 


t - Se 
621,188, with a corresponding counterpart of 1,188,702 pesos pene Lo 
of the M.A. Roxas Memorial School of Fisheries to Daanbantayan Genus 
(f) gross commercial production amounting to 364,904 Pesos ; (g) submission 
of a master bill to Congress on the five-year promotion and expansion 
of trade-technical education. 


Business and The Philippine School 


of Commerce in Man: 
Distributive Education Manila 


is the only vocational school on the Collegiate 
level under the administration and supervision of the Bureau of Public 
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Schools giving business and distributive education. It is unfortunate, 
however, that its accommodation and training facilities are so limited 
that it cannot expand as it desires. Among its achievements during the 
year under review were the following : (a) accommodation of an additional 
364 students, raising the present enrolment in the school to 1,070; (b) 
organisation of the teacher-education department with the financial 
implementation of Republic Act No. 415; (c) emphasis on a cooperative 
training or work-experience training programme for students in colla- 
boration with private offices and commercial firms. 


Home-Industry | By operation of Republic Act No. 414, the 
Promotional Programme “ Craftsman Section ” of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Division of the Bureau has been organised. To date it has trained 
746 teachers and adults who will in turn train school children and the 
masses in the different localities of the country in various handicraft 
activities. Of the nine training centres scheduled to be organised, three 
have already been conducted—in Manila, in San Fernando, La Union, 
and in Tuguegarao, Cagayan. A projected PHILCUSA-MSA Aid to the 
amount of $44,851 and a counterpart of 140,796 pesos have been allotted 
to the “ Craftsman Section ”. 


Home Economics The “ General Office” supervisors of home 
economics were able to visit as many as forty divisions during the year 
under review. Home economics officials and teachers of each division 
continued to carry on (a) home visits ; (b) demonstrations in school and, 
in the community of better methods of food selection and preparation, 
better nutrition, better child care and guidance practices, and the like ; 
(c) projects in personal and home improvement ; and (d) other activities 
related to the work of the school. 

Besides supervising the work of the field, personnel in home economics 
(a) completed plans for the 1952 summer workshop in home economics ; 
(b) supervised the UNICEF feeding in 480 schools; (c) planned the use 
of UNAC funds extended to school-lunch counters ; (d) continued to 
give particular attention to certain home economics areas which may 
become specialized wage-earning activities; and (e) cooperated with 
various entities both in and outside the Bureau of Public Schools in the 
matter of implementing or utilizing the work in home economics. 


Adult Edueation The Adult Education Division of the Bureau of 
Public Schools continued to expand its activities through the Community 
School, with the following objectives in view; (a) to teach functional 
literacy as a means toward the educational enlightenment of the masses ; 
(b) to stimulate agricultural and other vocational activities for the improve- 
ment of the economic condition of the people in the communities ; (c) to 
develop civie conscience and civic pride among the common men, adulls 
and youths, for the promotion of a happy and efficient citizenry. 

The Community School programme concerns itself with the problems 
and needs of the people and starts with whatever resources and facilities 
are available in the locality for its work of community improvement. 
The “puroks ” or “ zones ” are the units of organisation in the commu- 
nities. The families in each “ purok ”, or “zone ”, with the teacher’s 
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guidance, take a large share of the responsibility for the improvement of 
their local affairs. The idea, of course, is to stimulate individual and 
group action and to develop such local initiative and leadership as 
would freely and independently implement the programme on a permanent 
basis. 

During the year under review, there were no less than 2000 local 
community organisations (“ puroks ” or “ zones ”?) in the country. These 
organisations have in most cases formed themselves into municipal and 
provincial federations so that they may the more effectively carry out 
their programmes. Among the promotional projects undertaken by the 
“puroks ” or “ zones ” are the establishment of reading centres, com- 
munity drainage and garbage collection, practical farming in agricultural 
areas, rehabilitating of home and local industries, rural recreation, cons- 
truction of model “ nipa ” houses, building of “ barrio ” trails, training 
of unlicensed midwives, and production of adult reading materials. 

What adult education has done through the Community School and 
its organisation units to bring about a balanced development of community 
life may be gleaned from the following extract from the record of accom- 
plishment during 1950-1951 : 


Projects Undertaken No. off HAS 
1. On Health and Home Life : 
(a) Prosper Disposal of Garbage . og 2 
(b) Toilet Construction , . e N PE E S AUA 37389) 
(c) House Construction and Remodelling with Plans 58,378 
(d) Beautification of Environment DP ewe, s 715553 
(e) Other Health and Home Life Activities . 124,183 
Total . 919,408 
2. On Economic Improvement : 
(a) Poultry Projects NL GS © center “2 S 
(D): PiggeryiProjects <j; it T LME es ea het 
Wer OMG CERTES soma iat ee 108,997 
COPADTAGES a ke ern aw À Bis Mont sas 28,005 
(e) Vegetable Gardening | | | | GR er ee St 198,679 
(f) Other Economic Activities | PRE À Gt LH 101,774 
; 
Total . 990,613 
3. On Cultural Development : 
(a) Reading Centres and Libraries . 54,291 
(b) Literary-Musical Programmes Ag 389.560 
te) Home Decoration ., . , , : ::: th 144,552 
(d) Audio-Visual Education : | | | ! : : Re 82664 
(e) Other Cultural Activities E She a nea 56,204 
Total . 727,361 
4. On Promotion of Citizenship : 
(a) Civic Club Organisations. . . SES ov ae 
(b) Discussion Groups . . . : | SE 8 te wba = rare 
(c) Cooperatives . RTS CUS 29.973 
(d) Community Assemblies, Open Forums and Mass j 
Conferences PIELE fn ee ee 1,492,664 
Total . 2,059,155 
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PORTUGAL 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTORY — ADMINISTRATION — Budget — NURSERY-INFANT 
Epucation — Organisation — Primary EDUCATION — Budget — School 
Building — Teaching Staff — School Libraries — School Meals Service — 
SECONDARY Epucation — School Building — Inspection — VOCATIONAL 
Epucation — School Building — Curricula — Teacher Training — HIGHER 
Epucation — Reforms — Buildings — Anuzr Epucation — New Projects — 
AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — School Doctors — Handicapped 
Children — “ Mocidade Portuguesa’? — RESEARCH AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 
— Institute of Culture. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Developments in education in Portugal in the year under review 
took the form of the reform and reorganisation of programmes, curricula 
and services, and the opening and construction of new schools. 

The Ministry of National Education continued to do its utmost to 
improve and develop the Portuguese educational system from the primary 
school up to the university. It gave every assistance to scientific research, 
and cultural exchanges with countries abroad. 

In the overseas territories of Portugal, the developments in the 
period under review included the opening of new schools and research 
centres. 

Special mention should be made of the reorganisation of the institute 
of agriculture and the institute of scientific research, and the issue of 
regulations concerning the, competitive appointment of school doctors. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of National Education 
for 1952 amounted to 525,099,366.50 escudos, representing an increase 
of 30,594,113.00 escudos as compared with 1951. 


NURSERY-INFANT EDUCATION 


Organisation Nursery-infant education is provided in Portugal 
by public, semi-public, and private organisations. 

Private nursery-infant education is governed by regulations published 
(decree No. 2033) in 1949. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Miss Maria Irene Lrerre pa Cosra, delegate of the 
Portuguese government. 
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Nursery-infant schools exist in Lisbon, Porto, and a number of other 
towns. y 

Nursery-infant schools have also been established by certain cor- 
porative associations such as that called the “ Homes for Fishermen o 
and by the provincial administrative councils. The provincial admi- 


nistrative council (Junta da Provincia) of Beira Litoral maintains, in 
fact, a number of such schools. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Budget The government gave special attention in the 


period under review to the expansion of primary education and to the 
literacy campaign. 

Expenditure in this connection amounted to 103,000,000 escudos in 
1940, 214,000,000 escudos in 1950, and 234,000,000 escudos in 1952. 


School Building There were 13,141 primary schools with a total 
enrolment of 528,000 in 1939-1940 ; 14,639 primary schools with a total 
enrolment of 575,000 in 1949-1950 ; and 15,662 primary schools with a 
total enrolment of 625,000 at the end of March, 1952. 

The construction of new schools was continued in the period under 
review. Under the terms of the « Centenary Plan ”, 1,385 schools totalling 
2,866 classrooms had been completed by 31st May, 1952. At the close 
of the year under review 298 schools totalling 539 classrooms were under 
construction. Expenditure has amounted to 335,000,000 escudos. 


Teaching Staff Teacher training needs have not been over- 
looked. In the course of the last three years, Portugal’s 14 primary train- 
ing colleges have produced 3200 teachers. 


School Libraries Attention was give 
to the establishment of librairies in primary se 
ing the children’s interest in books, 

general interest to children, books cone 


n in the year under review 
hools, with a view to develop- 
Such librairies contain books of 
erning their school work, etc. 


School Meals Service A school meals service w 

(Portaria No. 13,949 dated. 28th April, 1952), 

operating in a number of primary schools, 
These canteens provide necessito 


as instituted by order 
and canteens are already 


the general meeting, of the « friends 
in Lisbon and Porto are run under the patronage of the mothers’ national 
education welfare association. 


There were 507 canteens in operation in 1950-1959 serving 31,958 
children. i 4 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


School Building The “Carolina Michaëlis” girls’ secondary 
school in Porto was inaugurated in the year under review. 

Construction was completed of three secondary schools. They will 
be made over to the Ministry of National Education at the beginning 
of October, 1952, and mark the termination of the secondary school 
building projects. 

Since 1926, 21 secondary schools have been built in Portugal, and a 
number of schools improved and brought up to date. Expenditure in 
this connection has totalled 140,000,000 escudos. 


Inspection Inspection of secondary schools, instituted by 
law No. 36,508 dated 17th September, 1947, is now fully organised. It 
is effected by one chief inspector and four inspectors. It covers inspection 
of the educational work done and the materials used by secondary schools, 
supervision of curricula, time-tables and examination results, collection 
of statistics, study and selection of examination questions, and evaluation 
of teachers’ work. 

The chief inspector and his assistants are selected from among uni- 
versity professors and secondary school teachers with not less than ten 
years’ service. They are seconded to the inspectorate for a period of three 
years, which may be renewed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


School Building Vocational schools have been built at an increas- 
ed rate since 1951, in accordance with a plan drawn up after the 1948 
reform. Credits earmarked for this purpose amounted to 20,000,000 
escudos in 1950, 68,000,000 escudos in 1951, and 68,000,000 escudos in 
1952. 

At the close of the year under review, 12 large vocational schools, 
each with accommodation for 1000 pupils, were under construction, and 
a number of other projects were being studied. 

In the same period, a new girls’ vocational school was established in 
Lisbon, and another such school in Porto. 


Curricula In fulfilment of the vocational education reform 
promulgated at the beginning of the school year 1950-1951, curricula 
have been revised and laboratories and workshops better equipped, with 
a view to the development of practical training. 


Teacher Training A new vocational teacher training centre was 
opened in Porto in the year under review. It operates on similar lines 
to the centre in Lisbon. Students are required to pass an entrance examina- 
tion, do a two-years’ practical course under the guidance of teachers of 
method, and take the education course at the faculty of arts. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Reforms Reorganisation of the course at the institute of 
agriculture was inaugurated by decree No. 38,636 dated 8th February, 
1952. Like the previous reform of other higher education establishments, 
its object was to bring the curriculum and teaching of the institute into 
line with the latest advances in agriculture and forestry. The former . 
statutes of the institute dated from 1928. The programme now covers 
two five-year courses, one in agriculture, the other in forestry, followed 
by a year of practical work and the final examination. The course in 
tropical agriculture is compulsory for students wishing to secure a post 
in the overseas territories. One important aspect of the reorganisation 
is the close association of agricultural and forestry research with the 
teaching done at the institute. 

Changes will shortly be made in the curricula of the science faculties. 

The reorganisation of the institute of economics and finance pro- 
mulgated (decree No. 37,584) in October, 1949, is now being implemented. 

The reorganisation of the schools of fine arts in Lisbon and Porto. 
promulgated by law No. 2043 dated 10th July, 1950, it also now being 
implemented. 

The administrative services of the Universities of Coimbra, Lisbon 
and Porto have been reorganised by decree No. 38,692 dated 21st March, 
1952. The administrative autonomy of these universities has been main- 
tained, and their staffing expanded. 


Buildings The new buildings for the arts faculty and 
the observatory of Coimbra University were inaugurated in November, 
1951. The plans of a large building to house the national library are now 
being drawn up. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


New Projects An adult education plan is now being elaborated. 
It involves the reform of the school census laws, increased assistance to 
students, new legislation on adult evening classes, etc. 

The school census has been reorganised by decree No, 38,36 ted 
6th August, 1951. ,369 date 


Attention is also to be given to the curriculum of the military schools. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHoLAsTIG SERVICES 
School Doctors The conditions of t} 
for posts as school doctor have been defined 
16th May, 1951. These examinations w 
of each year, and candidates will be req 
pass theoretical and practical tests, poss 
completed the education course of an 
is composed of professors from the faculti 
institute of physical education, and sch 
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The decree in question also contains a list of the subjects which may 
be submitted at the examinations. These subjects include school hygiene, 
pedagogy, psychology, and physical education. 


Handicapped Children In the period under review the “A.A. da Costa 
Ferreira ” institute of child mental health continued its valuable activities. 
Eleven special classes for handicapped children were inaugurated, and 
in Lisbon alone such classes now total twenty-three. 

The “ Condessa de Rilvas ” medico-educational institute for malad- 
justed girls is now in full operation after its reconstruction. It has boarding 
accommodation for 60 handicapped girls. It provides general education, 
and in addition has workshops (weaving, dressmaking and embroidery) 
and cookery courses. Its methods are completely up-to-date. Follow-up 
work is done throughout the life of its pupils, and a home is being built 
where some of them may go to live after leaving the institute. Others 
will be found employment in the town, or in the various services (laundry, 
etc.) of the home. 

The institute is a private one; it is State-aided, and its mistresses 
are government officials. 


“ Mocidade Portuguesa” The national organisation known as the “ Mo- 
cidade Portuguesa ” continued its work in the year under review of guiding 
and controlling out-of-school activities such as sports competitions, 
camping, yachting, and educational film shows. 

The “ Mocidade Portuguesa Femina ” also continued its usual activi- 
ties, and in addition inaugurated workshops for weaving and pottery. 


RESEARCH AND CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Institute of Culture In the field of research, mention should be 
made of the reorganisation of the institute of culture (Instituto de Alta 
Cultura) by decree No. 38,680 dated 17th March, 1952. Its activities 
have been considerably enlarged. 

The institute is responsible for the development of research, cultural 
relations with foreign countries, and the diffusion of Portuguese language 
and culture. 

So far as its activities in regard to research are concerned, the institute 
is expected to develop all branches of science, coordinate research, give 
material assistance (scholarships, travelling grants, prizes, publication 
subsidies, etc.) to research students, establish and maintain research 
centres, organise missions to the interior, the overseas territories, and 
foreign countries, arrange for the compilation of bibliographies of scientific 
work, correlate the work of research with economic activities at home 
and abroad, etc. 

In regard to cultural relations, the institute is required to establish 
intellectual, scientific and cultural contacts, both individually and collect- 
ively, between Portuguese and foreign teachers, technologists and artists 
and the cultural centres, and to develop knowledge of Portuguese language 
and culture abroad (through the establishment of university readerships, 
Ao organisation of holiday courses, conferences, congress delegations, 
etc.). 
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The institute is composed of (a) a directorate, (b) permanent commit- 
tees for science, letters and the arts, (c) a research council, and (d) a 
cultural development council. 

The directorate consists of the president, and eight members of 
whom four are the chairmen of the permanent committees and the research 
and cultural development councils. 

The permanent committees are documentary and consultative 
bodies on all questions concerning the grant of subsidies and scholarships 
for research, the establishment and organisation of research centres and 
institutes, etc. 

The committee for science has a maximum of seven members, chosen 
from among professors or members of the Lisbon academy of science. 

The committee for letters and the arts has a maximum of nine mem- 
bers, chosen among professors and members of the academy of science, 
history and fine arts. 

The research council and the cultural development council each 
consist of a chairman and two members. 

There is one secretary, who is a professor or a person with a doctorate, 
and one assistant secretary. - 
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SALVADOR 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — New Departments and Sections — 
Budget — School Building — ORGANISATION — Nursery-infant Education — 
Primary Education — Experimental Schools — Secondary Education — Tech- 
nical Education — Higher Education — Literacy Campaign — CURRICULA — 


Primary Education — TEacuinc Starr — Teacher Training — Conditions 
of Service — AUXILIARY SERVICES — School Health — School Cooperatives. 
INTRODUCTION 


In-the period under review very considerable progress was made in 
Salvador’s educational system, on the basis of the democratic principles 
proclaimed in the eleventh section of the second chapter of the constitution 
promulgated on 14th September, 1950, a brief outline of which was given 
in the preceding report. Below will be found the details of the advance 
achieved. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Departments The technical and planning section was estab- 
gnefscctons lished in the year under review, with the task of 
studying the state of education in the country and of drawing up reports 
and making proposals in connection with technical and administrative 
matters. 

The new general directorate of fine arts was already actively engaged 
on its task of diffusing culture in the fields of letters, plastic arts, music, 
drama, and dancing. 

The mobile libraries section began work on the distribution of books 
in urban and rural areas and the establishment of libraries in collaboration 
with the local population. 

A schools economic development section was established with the 
task of guiding and organising the school cooperatives movement. 

An educational films department was also established, with a view 
to making fuller use of films in teaching. 

A publications section has also been set up, to forward all aspects of 
the cultural work undertaken by the Ministry. 


Budget The budget for 1952 of the Ministry of Culture 


amounted to 19,140,511 colons, an increase of 3,663,711 (23.67%) colons 
over that of the previous year. This increase, moreover, does not include 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Culture of Salvador. 
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ini in 1952. The 
supplementary grants made to the Ministry of Culture in 
expenditure of the Ministry of Culture for 1952 represents 15% of the total 
State budget. 


School Building In accordance with the school building pro- 
gramme, plans were drawn up and grants made in the year under review 
for the immediate construction of four large schools in the capital. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that very few of the schools in Salvador 
have buildings Specially constructed for the purpose, and it will take 
many years and considerable capital investment before the country’s 
school building problem is solved. 


ORGANISATION 


Nursery-infant Education The system of nursery-infant education in 
Salvador has now been entirely reorganised With the assistance of a foreign 
Specialist appointed by the Ministry. A further training course for kinder- 


garten mistresses has been established, Thirty-four new kindergarten 


mistresses were appointed in the year under review. 


Primary Education In the course of the Period under review 95 


new primary schools were Opened. In the Preceding period primary 
enrolments increased by 9473. 


Experimental Schools A training course for teachers in experimental 
schools was held in the capital at the close of 1951. The first two of the 
experimental schools envisaged by decree No. 190 are already functioning. 


Secondary Education The secondary education department has opened 
17 new junior secondary schools (Ist, 2nd and 3rd years) with a total of 
1000 places. Secondary enrolments totalled 8028 in 1951, as compared 
with 2192 in 1946, the increase thus being nearly fourfold. 


Technical Education Specialists from the Interamerican Cooperative 
Institute of Education have drawn up a plan for the establishment of a 
technical institute. The Ministry has already passed the curriculum and 


the building plan of this institute, and it is to be situated in or near San 
Salvador. 


Higher Education The new 
brought into force. The university is expected to fu 
duties. Gifted but needy students will be entitled t 
Other students will be required to pay fees. 


Literacy Campaign With the aid of important grants, the depart- 
ment of literacy and adult education has established 250 literacy centres, 
in addition to those established by private initiative. In all the larger 
towns trustee committees have been formed in accordance with statutory 
provisions, to collaborate with the department, give material aid to 
existing centres, and assist in the opening of new ones. 
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CURRICULA 


Primary Education An inquiry has been undertaken by the Ministry 
with a view to including in the primary curriculum new subjects concerning 
national affairs and State action in economic, sanitary, family, civic and 
other fields. Meanwhile the existing synthetic curriculum is being analytic- 
ally studied by specialists in the primary education department so that it 
may be more readily intelligible to insufficiently qualified teachers. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training Two new training colleges were opened in the 
year under review, and the number of scholarships was increased. 

In-service teachers continued to follow the further-training corres- 
pondence courses, thanks to which over 2000 of them were able to pass 
an examination and be promoted from “ Category C ” to “ Category B ”, 
while over 1000 others began studies with a view to promotion to “ Cate- 
gory A ”, the category of teachers trained at a training college. 


Conditions of Service Teachers’ salaries were again increased. Since 
1946 such salaries have in many cases doubled, and none of the increases 
made have been less than 60%. The government has also passed a credit 
of 280,000 colons for the construction of 28 houses to be allocated to 
primary teachers duly selected in accordance with the regulations laid 
down in a special decree. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Health The directorate of physical education has made 
considerable increases in school sports equipment. 

The school nutrition service has collaborated in the installation in 
new urban and rural schools of a meals service catering for under-nourished 
children. 


School Cooperatives The specialist appointed by the Ministry has been 
placed at the head of the school cooperatives movement. Teachers have 
welcomed this step, and see in it a means to developing and improving the 
country’s economic conditions. 


N 
ot 
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SPAIN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Vocational Education — School Building — ORGANI- 
SATION — Curricula, Examinations and Diplomas — New Schools — CURRICULA 


AND METHODS — Curricula — Teaching Aids — Textbooks — TEACHING 
Starr — Teacher Training — Seleclion and Appointment — Salaries — 
AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Schoolchildren’s Health — 


Vocational Guidance and Selection — MISCELLANEOUS — Private Undertakings 
and Apprenticeships — Influx of Foreign Students. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Vocational Education In the period under review the most important 


reform in school administration took place in regard to vocational education 
or, as it is also called, “ education for work ”. This type of education has been 
steadily developing since 1945, and the administration of it was detached 
in July, 1951, from the directorate of vocational and technical education 
and made into a separate body called the directorate of education for work. 
To give this new body the necessary elasticity, local secondary and 
vocational education committees were established by a ministerial order 
dated 7th December, 1951, with powers of immediate control over all the 
activities of secondary and education for work establishments. Together 
with the provincial committees and the national committee, these com- 
mittees form the administrative framework for education for work. The 
provincial secondary and vocational committees always include an architect 
whose task is to control the planning and construction of new institutes. 
The national committee has appointed an industrial engineering-inspector 
and an agricultural engineering-inspector who are responsible for inspecting 
the experimental plots and the workshops of the agricultural sections of 
secondary and vocational establishments and making recommendations to 
increase their efficiency. 
Mention should also be made of the establishment, by ministeri 
dated 19th December, 1951, of an inspection committee for the 
taught in the schools of arts and crafts. 


al decree 
subjects 


School Building In the year under review the greatest school 
building activity occurred in the field of vocational education or education 
for work. Expenditure on the repair and expansion of education for work 
schools and schools of arts and crafts amounted to over 3% million 
pesetas, the education for work institutes being almost all new Duildinge! 


1 From the report presented to the XVth Intern 
Public Education by Mr. Segismundo Royo V 
Spanish government. 


ational Conference on 
ILLANOVA, delegate of the 
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ORGANISATION 
Curricula, Examinations No major changes were made in the year under 
and Diplomas review in the organisation of nursery-infant 


or primary education. At secondary level, the mixed syllabus of the 
Spanish-Moroccan baccalaureate in use in the: Spanish Zone of Morocco 
was abolished and replaced by the Moroccan baccalaureate with a seven- 
year course of study. In addition to the secondary studies of which the 
Moroccan baccalaureate has so far consisted, a cycle of advanced secondary 
studies has been established. In this cycle, Mohammedan religion replaces 
Catholic religion, and Arabic replaces Latin ; special attention is given to 
Mohammedan culture, and geography and history are taught in a way 
suited to the mentality of Moroccan pupils. à 

A type of education ensuring that prospective pupils of secondary and 
vocational establishments have the minimum basic knowledge necessary 
for their studies, is now under examination. r x 

In accordance with a decree dated 29th March, 1952, the curricula 
of vocational, apprenticeship, and education for work schools now include 
Social training. A ministerial decree dated 13th October, 1951, institutes 
a general examination in education for work schools on the basis of which 
pupils may obtain a vocational certificate corresponding to that of a 
qualified worker (oficial) and of an industrial works-foreman. 

The old qualification of technical mines foreman (capataz facultativo 
de minas) has been changed into that of technician of mines and mining 
and metallurgical factories (facultativo de minas y fabricas mineralürgicas 
y melalürgicas). Recognition has been granted to the diploma of “ Moroccan 
teacher ’’, and holders of it are now admitted on the same terms as Spanish 
teachers to the education faculty of the University of Madrid. 


New Schools Within the framework of the national five-year 
plan for the establishment of 30,000 schools, 1692 primary schools were 
inaugurated in the year under review. 

One secondary institute was opened at Jerez de la Frontera (Cadiz), 
and the construction of another was begun at Jaén, 

The following secondary and vocational schools were opened during 
the year under review : 5 schools of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
1 school of industry and mining, 1 marine and fishing school. In addition, 
work proceeded in connection with 1 vocational guidance and apprentice- 
Ship school at Requena (Valencia) and another at Tolosa (Guipúzcoa), 
and a new section at the Valencia school of arts and crafts. 

The following new technical schools were inaugurated : 1 school for 
industrial mechanics at Jaén, another at Logroño, and yet another (with 
mechanics, electricity, and chemistry sections) at Saint-Sebastian. 

Instructions dated 31st January, 1952, envisage the establishment at 
the University of Madrid of a school of statistics for coordinating the 
activities of the various public and private statistical institutes and for 
helping to give training in statistical work to persons holding secondary 
or higher diplomas. 4 A 

A school of cardio-angiology was set up in the medical faculty in 
Barcelona, 
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Special attention was given to the question of living accommodation 
for university students. Three new Colegios Mayores—one reserved for 
students of agriculture, aud another, in Madrid, for Moroccan students 
—were opened, and seven student hostels were given the status of Colegios 
Mayores. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Curricula Generally speaking, the curricula previously 
in force were maintained in the year under review. The changes made in 
secondary and vocational curricula in 1949 were provisionally retained. 

The curriculum of the special school of textile engineering at Tarrasa 
was approved by ministerial order dated 10th March, 1952. 

In secondary and vocational institutes, in addition to the subjects 
for the new labour baccalaurate, general and vocational extension courses 
were given for workers not holding the matriculation certificate. 

A chair in Basque language was instituted in February, 1952, at the 
University of Salamanca, and chairs (Mild y Fontanals and Juan Boscán) 


in Catalan and Castilian literature at the Universities of Barcelona and 
Madrid. 


Teaching Aids Some secondary institutes have recently in- 
troduced the use of gramophone records for the teaching of English and 


French. A number of projectors for sound films were placed at the disposal 
of secondary and vocational establishments. 


Textbooks A competition has been instituted for the 
selection of textbooks for the first and second years of secondary and 
vocational education. 


TEACHING STAFF 
Teacher Training Changes were made in the year under review 
in the schooling exemptions for prospective primary teachers. Candidates 
aged 15, 16, and 17 and over may now obtain an exemption of one, two 
and three years respectively. Special importance is now attached to the 
formation of a group of “ supply teachers ”. This group, which consists 
of teachers appointed as “supply teachers” at the beginning of their 
career or at a later date, enables all present and future needs to be met 
As from 4th April, 1952, the mixed schools formerly staffed exclusively 
by women may appoint men on request by the municipal education 
committees. 
Training and further training centres for teachers in education for 
work schools were established by a decree dated 14th March, 1952. 


Selection In the period under review i 
and Appointment teaching staff were ikto era re 
commerce and the schools for industrial assistant-engineers. ‘ 

The composition of the university appointment boards was defined 
by a decree issued in September, 1951. 


i 
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Salaries The salary of workshop instructors in the voca- 
tional centres was increased to 15,000 pesetas per annum. 

Provision is made in the budget for 1952-1953 for the institution of 
ten new university chairs and 32 assistant professorships. A law is now 
being drafted for raising the salary of the latter to 12,000 pesetas per 
annum, plus a special bonus at Christmas. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


Schoolchildren’s A child nutrition service for primary schools was 
Health established in the year under review, whose 
main task is to give guidance to canteens maintained by the Ministry of 
National Education and to parents on the feeding of children of school age. 

The first national congress of boarding schools discussed, among 
others, the question of the health of children in boarding schools. ; 

The primary education act makes provision for the establishment in 
all public schools of meals and clothing services. Instructions concerning 
the grant of subsidies for school clothing services have already been issued. 

In accordance with instructions dated 7th December, 1951, school 
hostels and dining-rooms have been instituted at all secondary and voca- 
tional establishments. 


Vocational Guidance As envisaged in instructions dated 17th October, 
and Selection 1949, vocational guidance and selection centres 
were established in the course: of the period under review at the head- 
quarters of the provincial vocational education committees. These centres 


aa ponds psychotechnical examinations for drivers of power-driven 
vehicles. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Private Undertakings Instructions jointly issued by the Ministries of 
and Apprenticeships _ Industry and National Education and dated 
28th March, 1952, oblige all industrial undertakings employing over a 
hundred workers to support an apprenticeship school. Such undertakings 
are given the choice between running and maintaining their own school 
and making a contribution (50 pesetas per worker per annum) for the 
purpose to the local vocational education committee. 


Influx of Foreign Mention should be made of the increasing 
Students influx of students from South American and 
other countries into Spanish secondary and higher establishments. To 
facilitate their stay in Spain, a Spanish-Moroccan Colegio Mayor was opened 
in the year under review, and the construction was begun at the University 
City in Madrid of a Spanish-American Colegio Mayor. 
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SWEDEN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


ADMINISTRATION — Practical Middle Schools — University Buildings 
and Equipment — Medical Teaching Posts — University High Schools at 
Stockholm and Göteborg — University Problems Under Consideration — 
TEACHING Starr — Secondary Teacher Training — Shortage of Teachers — 


Conditions of Appointment — AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 
— Vocational Education for the Blind. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Practical Middle Schools The practical middle (junior secondary) schools 
of Sweden are developing rapidly. Several new sections were established 
in them in the year under review. One such section was a navigation 
section, the first of its kind in a school supervised by the Ministry of 
Education, which was introduced experimentally in the 3rd and 4th years 
of one school, and is to be made general at the beginning of the school - 
year 1952-1953. 1 

At the close of the period under review the practical middle schools 
totalled 20. As and from 1st J uly, 1952, they are to be renamed praktiska 
kommunala realskolor. 

On 15th April, 1952, the Ministry of Education adopted standard 
curricula for these schools, with a view to securing a certain measure 


of uniformity among them, in particular in regard to their leaving certificate 
examination, the so-called praktisk realexamen. ; 

The number of practical sections in the general secondary schools 
also increased. 


University Buildi é $ y 
a nS ngs Credits were granted in the year under review 


for alterations and additions to the buildings of 


; equipping the new buildings of the 

faculties of theology and law and the institutes of ti i 
at Lund University. eenenes and physiology 
It was decided to increase the e 


à quipment of the physiology, bacterio- 
logy and pharmacology sections of t 


he Karolinska Institute in Stockholm. 


Medical Teaching Posts All the pre-clinical teaching posts at the school 
of medicine in Göteborg are now filled. Clinical teaching in medicine and 


: From the report presented to the XVth International Conference 
on Public Education by Miss Hildur Nycren, delegate of the Swedish 
government. 
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surgery and the laboratory of clinical chemistry began, and the institute 
of special pathology was opened, in the spring of 1952. In 1951 the Riksdag 
decided to establish teaching posts in special pathology, medicine and 
surgery, and laboratory posts in clinical chemistry and clinical bacteriology 
and passed a grant for the year under review of one million Swedish 
crowns for further work on the construction of an institute of pathology 
and anatomy, and grants for the equipment of a number of university 
institutes. 


University High Schools In the year under review fees for certain kinds 
at Stockholm and Göteborg of tuition at the university high schools were 
abolished and, at the university high school in Stockholm, fees were 
considerably reduced, thanks to an increase of State subsidies. Grants 
were also approved for the construction, furnishing and equipment of 
the new library of the arts faculty at the university high school in 
Stockholm, à 


University Problems The various committees appointed to report on 
Under Consideration the law, political science and other examinations, 
and medical studies and allied matters, continued their work in the period 
under review. A committee of experts was appointed to consider the 
possibility of securing easier access to higher education for persons not 
holding the higher school certificate (icke studenter). The select committee 
on university problems completed its investigations, and made important 
recommendations concerning higher education. A group of experts put 
forward a proposal involving the reorganisation of the office of the chancel- 
lor of universities, the establishment of closer cooperation between the 
universities and university schools, etc. 


TEACHING STAFF 


, Secondary Teacher The practical training course for secondary 

Training teachers was reorganised in the year under 
review. Its duration was reduced from one year to six months, largely on 
account of the shortage of teachers. The year of probation was replaced 
by one term of practical work, during which students attend and give 
lessons, and which is preceded by a three-week preparatory course of 
lectures and seminars. 


Shortage of Teachers A shortage of teachers has existed in Sweden 
for some years, especially in secondary schools and above all for mathe- 
matics and natural science. Itis estimated that about 4500 new university- 
trained teachers will be required between 1951 and 1956. It may prove 
possible to reduce requirements to 4000, inasmuch as the work now 
being done in the lower secondary classes is gradually being taken over 
by the primary schools, in accordance with the plans made for the develop- 
ment of primary education. 

The most important long-term factors in solving the problem of 
shortage will be to make the profession more attractive and to improve 
teacher training. The first of these will necessarily involve satisfactory 
increases in teachers’ salary scales, and proposals already made in this 
connection will probably be implemented before the end of 1952. The 


=> 


á ; 
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scientific institutes of the universities are being expanded and developed as 
rapidly as the government’s financial resources permit. Help on a nation- 
wide basis should be available for persons wishing to take up secondary 
teaching, in the form, for example, of an improved system of scholarships. 

Immediate short-term action is nevertheless necessary. To a limited 
extent and under certain conditions, primary teachers are to be admitted 
to junior secondary classes after taking a short university course. In the 
case of these teachers the total of 6 or 7 points required for obtaining 
the ordinary university diplomas is to be reduced to 4. In localities 
where there is no university, special courses are to be organised, and 
scholarships will be available for them. 


Conditions of Appointment In accordance with a decision made by the 
Riksdag in the course of the period under review, candidates for the post 
of senior master (lektor) will no longer be required to hold a doctor’s 
degree. It is believed that the recruitment of teachers of high scholarship 
has proved of inestimable value in secondary education. The lack of 
candidates, however, especially since 1949, with the qualifications formerly 
required for teaching at senior secondary level, has made a reduction in 
requirements inevitable. From the beginning of 1949 to the end of 1951, 
it was possible to fill little more than a half of senior secondary vacancies 
—72 out of 139—with persons holding a doctor’s degree. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


uso Education The choice of occupations open to blind persons 
CE ac OR is at present very limited in Sweden. The 
vocational schools for the blind at Kristinehamn and Växjö offer training 
in the occupations traditionally reserved for blind persons: the manu- 
facture of brushes and baskets, weaving, and certain forms of office work. 
In isolated cases it has been possible to arrange training for other occupa- 
tions. As a result of a Suggestion made by the organisations for the blind, 
a metalwork course has been jointly organised at the school at Kristine- 


hamn by the Ministries of Education and L 
i ab ca- 
tional Education. This course lasts Buy std Hie Willige ot Yo 


48 weeks (each w isting of 
an average of 48 hours), and comprises eet ee een 
in technique, materials, machinery, accountancy hygiene and civics. 
The regional vocational adviser arranged a vocational guidance test, 
before the course began, the first part of which covered practical aptitude. 
SEMAN ne Re been made for those completing this canes to 
secure further trainin, ; À 
Reece oP be g in one of the vocational courses organised by the 

One difficulty in seeking to increase the choi i 
to blind people is that these people are not vou inate a AOpen 
Sweden has therefore sought cooperation with other Scandinavian co e 
tries. A conference of representatives of educational organisations for me 
blind from the whole of Scandinavia was held 


1 a in Stockholm from 19th- 
21st May, 1952. The conference appointed a committee to furnish informa- 
tion at regular intervals on all new occupational Possibilities for the 


blind in the various countries, and to plan a system of pupil exchange 
among the training centres for the blind in Scandinavia. $ DEN 
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SWITZERLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 : 


General — Aim of Education — Religious Instruction — Private Schools = 
Duration of Schooling — Teacher Training — Shortage of Teachers — Salaries 
— Auxiliary Services — School Building — Educational Contacts Abroad — 
Swiss Education and Unesco — Miscellaneous. 


General Education in Switzerland is governed by (a) the 
general rules laid down in the federal constitution, and the federal laws, 
decrees, orders, regulations, etc., applicable throughout the country, and 
(b) the general rules of the constitutions of the twenty-five cantons, from 
which come the cantonal laws and the cantonal and communal educational 
regulations defining basic principles and the way they shall be applied. 

The country’s educational legislation is thus ample, and, in spite of 
the small size of the country, extremely varied, inasmuch as it has to cover 
the linguistic and religious conditions and regional and local peculiarities 
arising out of the country’s varied geographical configuration, history, 
traditions and customs, and present and future needs. 

Every endeavour is made by the authorities in all parts of the country 
to adapt education to life, in the light of experience. Legislation is thus in 
a constant state of revision. One of the characteristics of Swiss legislation, 
in fact, is that it is never static. Only in this way can a living thing avoid 
the risk of becoming sterile. 

Revision is less frequent in some cantons than in others, of course. 
This does not indicate, however, that they are less progressive or indus- 
trious, but is largely the result of historical factors influencing legislation. 

In a recently published article,* Councillor Dr. A. Roemer points out 
that the need to revise an educational law does not necessarily depend on 
its age, but arises more often because a wider field is being covered by 
legislation. Such revision is less frequent in cantons where the law makes 
provision for a certain range of application by the executive, than in those 
where it lays down the manner of application in detail to the various 
educational institutions and fields subject to external changes (teachers’ 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 

Public Education by Mr. Antoine Borex, delegate of the government of 
Switzerland. 
” 2 i chtungen zu den Schulgesetzrevisionen 1940-1951 
ee che Unterrichtawesany ee Etude comparative des 
revisions de la législation scolaire, de 1940 à 1951 (Archives de l’enseignement 
en Suisse). 
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i ntinuation schools, further training courses, etc.). Educational 
en aay may thus consist of a code covering all levels | oe fee 
separate laws covering each level, a general law oe a wi oa itude o. 
application to the executive, ora detailed law precisely eee he maa 
of application. Which of these it is, often depends entirely on political, 
regional or historical conditions. ’ 

A variety of considerations play their part. Many cantonal laws on 
education make no specific reference to the aim of education, and recently 
discussions have often led to their revision by the addition of a specific 
reference of this kind. In recent years, too, the somewhat controversial 
question of private schools has seldom been raised in some localities, 
and then only in connection with grants to certain schools, while elsewhere 
it has led to the making of special proposals. Except in the canton of 
Zurich, the organisation of religious instruction has not given rise to any 
special discussion. 

The school legislation of the canton of Bern is “ specialised ”, while 
that of Luzern is “ unified”. In Bern, primary education, secondary 
education, continuation and homecraft education, agricultural training, 
arts and crafts, technical education, feminine crafts, teacher training, and 
higher education are each based on their own specific law. In Luzern, 
on the other hand, the school dental service apart, all school legislation 
is contained in one single act covering all levels of education, and the onl 
concession that this act makes is that teachers’ salaries shall be established 
by decree of the Grand Conseil. 

In St. Gallen, primary and secondary education have so far each been 
based on a separate law. A draft education act now being discussed will . 


cover all levels of education, excepting only the higher school of commercial 
science, continuation classes and vocational educ 


t ation. Teachers’ salaries 
and the proportion of state responsibility for educational expenditure 
will also be covered by a separate act. 

From the above it is evident that each of the twenty-five cantons 
of the Swiss Confederation organises itsschools in accordance with its own 
needs and ideas. 

Space forbids mention of all the rey 
the course of the year under review, and 
them will be referred to, in connection wi 
of education, (b) Teligious instruction, an 


ae of Education In Zurich, after long discussion in the Grand 

Bae ene legislature), the following draft definition of educa- 
; ch must be put to th l ted i 

Sade e pt p e popular vote, was accepted in the year 


isions that have been made in 
only the more characteristic of 
th (a) the definition of the aim 
d (c) the duration of schooling. 


citizens conscious of their responsibilities b 

By popular vote, on 2nd December, 
the primary education act, whose clause defining the aim of such education 
had been discussed at length in the Grand Conseil. Sone ee T deputies 
had demanded that the definition put forward by the government, should 
be completed by the addition of the words : « on a Christian basis ”. The 


people of Bern adopted 
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government had opposed this proposal, on the legal grounds that the public 
school must be accessible to children of all confessions and beliefs. The 
following is the text that was finally accepted by the Grand Conseil, 
and then by the people at the popular vote : 

“ Article one. The aim of the school is to support the family in the 
education of children. 

“It helps to develop the character, intelligence and goodwill of the 
children who attend it ; it gives them knowledge, and fosters their aptitudes 
and physical development. 

“The education given at school should help to arouse children’s 
respect for God and to develop in a Christian way their desire to behave 
properly towards their neighbour. 

“ Article two. The public school is undenominational. The instruction 
it gives should in no way prejudice the freedom of belief and conscience 
guaranteed by the federal and cantonal constitutions, or the rights 
of parents as guaranteed by the Civil Code (articles 27 and 49 of the 
federal constitution, 83 and 87 of the cantonal constitution, and 277 of 
the Civil Code).” 

In the new draft act of Luzern the aim of education is defined as 
follows : 

“The schools of the canton of Luzern endeavour, in collaboration 
with parents and the churches, to educate and instruct children in such 
a way as to form persons capable of meeting the demands of life and 
serving their mother country, and conscious of their responsibilities 
towards God and the community. The schools attain this end through 
the harmonious development of spirit, mind and body, on a Christian, 
democratic, and social basis.” 

Similar material for the canton of St. Gallen will be found in the report 
on Switzerland for the preceding year. 


Religious Instruction The following articles were adopted by popular 
vote in the canton of Bern at the close of the year under review : 

“ Article 26. Education comprises the following subjects : Christian 
religion in accordance with Biblical history, mother tongue, arithmetic, 
knowledge of surroundings, history (including civics), geography, natural 
science, singing, drawing, writing, bookkeeping,’ gymnastics, handwork, 
homecraft. 

‘‘ In agreement with the teacher the committee may place religious 
instruction in the hands of the local clergy. In such a case instruction 
will continue to be given in accordance with the curriculum. 

“ Traffic rules will be taught in all classes. 

“ Article 57. In the 9th year two half-days per week to a maximum 
of four class hours excluding time spent on travelling will be devoted 
during the winter term to religious instruction ; pupils in the same class 
will receive such instruction at the same time. } 

“ After prior consultation with teachers, the local ecclesiastical and 

\ educational authorities may institute such instruction also in summer 
and during the 8th year. The number of hours referred to in the first 
Paragraph of the present article shall not be exceeded. _ à 

“ In case of disagreement, the final decision will rest with the Depart- 

ment of Education. 
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E d arises, the communes -will make classrooms available 
eo school hours, for the instruction of the religion of the 
recognised national churches. In case of disagreement, the final decision 
will rest with the Department of Education. X 

“ In Catholic communes, one week’s holiday may be granted for 

i first communion. ” 
m E lee under discussion in Zurich contains the following : 

“ Biblical history and the rules of morality (conduct) fall within 
the orbit of primary education. Religious instruction proper comes within 
the field of secondary education. 

“ Biblical history and the rules of morality are to be taught by the 
class teacher. Such instruction must be given in such a way that it may 
be taken by pupils of all religions and without in any way prejudicing 
their freedom of belief and conscience... If need be, the education authority 
may entrust such instruction to a teacher other than the class teacher. 

“ As a general rule lessons on religion are to be given by the clergy 
of the Church of Zurich...” 


The draft act of St. Gallen envisages the following : 


“ The ecclesiastical authorities are responsible for religious instruction 
(including biblical history). They are to appoint the teachers and draw 
up the syllabus. In other respects the regulations concerning other sub- 
jects shall apply to religious instruction. The local education authorities 
will make appropriate premises available. The hours dev 
instruction shall be included in the lesson time-table.” 

The draft law 
rulings : 

“ Religious instruction sh 
denominational authorities. 

“The decision as to whether or not 
instruction shall rest with the parents or 
religion will also be made by them. 

“The communes will make: school premises available. 
time must be included in the lesson time-table. 
teachers may be asked to help w 


under discussion in Luzern contains the following 
all be given or supervised by the various 


children shall attend religious 
guardians, and the choice of 


The necessary 
If they are willing, class 
ith religious instruction,” 


Private Schools In principle every Swiss citizen is free to have 
his children educated in a public or a private scl 


ild i r hool. What is compulsory 
is their instruction. The problem of private schools is resolved in various 
ways in cantonal legislation. 


The new law in Bern, for example, prescribes the following : 
“ Article 96. Private schools giving primary or secondary education 
to children of school age may be opened only by approval of the Depart- 


ment of Education. They shall be under the supervision of the state, 
under the same conditions as public schools. 


“ Authority to open a private school will be granted only to a person 
of repute. He and his staff must possess the requisite capacities, and he 
must have appropriate buildings at his disposal. ? 

“Should the instruction given in a private school 
inferior to that given in a public primary school, approv 
withdrawn.” 


prove definitely 
al of it shall be 


oted to religious: 
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“ Article 98. Attendance at private schools shall be controlled in the 
same way as at public schools, and the same procedure in regard to unjus- 
tified absences shall be followed.” 

“Article 100. Parents or their representatives who themselves 
instruct their children privately, or have their children so instructed, 
shall notify the education committee each year for the information of the 
inspector. Such notification shall give the names of the persons responsible 
for giving the instruction. 

“ The inspector has at all times the right to examine the children or to 
have them examined by a member of the teaching body. If their instruc- 
tion proves inadequate, the parents or their representatives are liable to 
the penalties provided for in article 66 of the present act (fines, imprison- 
ment not exceeding twenty days, or both).” 

Among the draft laws under discussion in various cantons at the 
present time, the following rulings are to be found : 


Zurich. “ The establishment of private schools is subject to authori- 
zation. Such authorization is granted provided that the organisation 
of the school, the training of its teachers, and its curriculum and equip- 
ment are such as to ensure education which is the equivalent of that given 
in public school. Authorization must also be obtained for private educa- 
tion given individually to children of school age. Private schools are under 
the supervision of the communal, district, and cantonal education autho- 
rities. Failure to meet the required standards will involve the application 
of certain penalties. In the case of grave offences or repetition of same, the 
competent authority may order the school to be closed.” 


St. Gallen. “ Private education is authorized provided it is equal in 
value to that given in the public schools, is of adequate duration, and is 
given by qualified teachers. Children of school age being educated privately 
must be notified to the authorities. Private schools are authorized provided 
their organisation, the training of their teachers, and their curriculum and 
equipment are equivalent to those of.a public school. 

“ Private schools and private education are under the regular control 
of the education committee of the locality. In case of failure to meet the 
required standards, the competent authority must after due notice has 
been given, forbid private education and close private schools.” 


Luzern. Here the regulations are similar to those of Zurich and 
St. Gallen, except that they are more far-reaching, as the following extracts 
show : “ In regard to teaching materials, admittance, attendance, leaving 
age, certificates, religious instruction, holidays, penalities for unjustified 
absence, punishments, expulsion and assignment to suitable institutions, 
supervision, and teachers’ duties and the disciplinary measures they are 
subject to, the provisions of the present act are applicable to private 
schools.” ‘ 

Those private schools, however, which meet a need and lighten the task 
of the public schools, may be grant-aided by the canton and the communes. 

“Private schools giving an education not falling within the primary 
field (i.e., catering for children not of compulsory school age) may be freely 
opened, subject to the limitations of public order and morality. Notification 
must be given to the competent authority, and supervision may be exercised 
by such authority.” 
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i i ided for in Luzern, for failure 
other cantons, penalties are provi L 
to eae legal provisions in force (fines to a maximum of Sw. frs. 300, 
closing of the school). 


Duration of Schooling The school legislation of Bern makes provision 
for nine years of compulsory education, and free attendance for an addi- 
tional, tenth year. The number of hours of instruction per annum varies 
2 A 
700 to 1100, according to class. à 3 y 
Peed ES draft laws now under discussion provide for the following : 


Zurich. Eight years compulsory education, communes being authorized 
if they wish to provide a ninth year or give pupils the opportunity of free 
attendance at a ninth year class. 

St. Gallen. Eight years of compulsory education, followed by the two 
years established by the law on continuation training. 

Luzern. Eight years of compulsory education, commun 
authorized to establish a ninth year, provided that tem 
be granted to children from rural and alpine districts, 

The draft law in which these provisions come, has already been dis- 
cussed by the Grand Conseil of the canton, and the prolonged period of 
compulsory education, the point on which the fate of the law was considered 
to hang, has been tacitly accepted by the legislature. 

It should be noted that in the act in question compulsion applies only 
to general education (ie., primary and junior secondary), vocational 
education being dealt with separately by a federal law. 

School legislation is under revision in other cantons as well, 


In the canton of Nidwald, for example, a committee has been appointed 
for the purpose. 


In the canton of Zug, a law establishing an ej 
throughout the canton was rejected, and the tw 
and Baar) were then authorized to institute an 
on either a compulsory or an optional basis, on condition that if they 
did so, the 7th and 8th years were to be separated from the primary school 
and established as a separate entity. 

In the canton of Fribourg, a new act on Secondary education is being 
drawn up. 


In the Ticino, a ninth year of com 
in the year under review by decree (25t1 


the federal law on the minimum employment age. Certain temporary 


measures were taken in 1942 to ensure Coordination between primary 
education and apprenticeship training, 


and the experience gained from 
applying these measures has been of value for the establishment of the 
curriculum of the additional year. This year is to be mainly devoted to 
preparation for apprenticeship, and will therefore cover the basic aspects 
of the occupations the pupils will take up, in addition to completing their 
general education. À ; è 
Emphasis in the new ninth year will be laid on co 
crafts or agricultural ‘education, in accordance with lo 
the decree envisages the establishment of domestic 
craft training. It makes provision for dispensations 
apprenticed to a farmer. 


es being 
porary holidays 


ghth compulsory year 
o large communes (Zug 
eighth year of schooling 


pulsory education was instituted 
n May, 1951), in accordance with 


mmercial, arts-and- 
cal needs. For girls, 
economy and home- 
in the case of pupils 


j 
Bata a 
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As the number of schools with a ninth year will have to be limited, the 
canton will make travelling allowances to pupils living more than three 
kilometres from such a school, and school canteens are to be organised 
to provide meals at low cost, and run on a cooperative basis by the pupils 
themselves, under the supervision of the teaching staff. 

In the canton of Vaud, the primary education act is being revised. 


Teacher Training In every educational problem the personality 
of the teacher has always been, and still is, one of the main factors. In 
all classes and at all levels it is of vital importance to have teachers who 
have a “vocation” for their work and the necessary knowledge and 
ability to teach. 

Constant endeavour is thus made throughout Switzerland, not only 
to adapt legislation to new needs, but also to improve teacher selection 
and training. ‘ 

In the canton of Zurich, the credits asked for by the legislature for 
the construction of a new cantonal training college were refused by popular 
vote in the course of the period under review. This refusal arose out of 
a difference of opinion in regard to the organisation of teacher training, 
but does not mean that teachers will henceforth be less well trained. Their 
training course is a five-year one, and will continue to be given as in the past 
(on the basis of the law of 3rd July, 1938), until such time as the question 
is again brought up. What is of particular interest is that the public is 
by no means indifferent to the problem of teacher training. They are 
concerned even with the details of this problem and can make their voice 
heard, and it is they who decide in the last resort. 

In the canton of Bern, the Grand Conseil decided in the year under 
review that the town of Bern should be the seat of the cantonal training 
college for homecraft mistresses. 

In the canton of Schwyz, the education authorities decided in the 
year under review to retain the secondary teacher’s diploma, a required 
qualification for appointment to secondary teaching posts, but to institute 
in addition partial diplomas permitting candidates to sit for an examination 
in arts or science. The curriculum of primary teacher training brought 
into force in the spring of 1951, envisages the introduction of a fifth year 
of training. Le 

In Zug, the syllabuses of the diploma for the teaching of German 
were enlarged in the year under review, and the education committee 
decided to increase the duration of homecraft mistress training from 
two-and-a-half to three years. 

In the canton of Solothurn, the Grand Conseil decided to ask the 
government to revise the cantonal education act, with a view to the speedy 
reform of teacher training. 

In Graubünden, the authorities were asked to examine the question 
of prolonging teacher training from four to five years, and of the organisa- 
tion of such training. This would involve a period of general culture (junior 
normal school followed by a period of professional training (senior normal 
School, similar to that in several other cantons. 

In the canton of Aargau, the decree (31st May, 1949) on the organi- 
sation of the cantonal training college for needlework mistresses was 
brought into force in the year under review. The Grand Conseil passed the 
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i er, 1951, of the decrees on the organisation 
eed oe Pee resent men at Wettingen and that for women 
een These decrees envisage a junior training course of four years 
a ae course of three terms. One term is left free for the men to do 
choir fest period of military service and for the women to do their first 

i i tice. 

penod, Pot DE Valais, too, teacher training is under examination 
and a similar three-year period of general education and a one-year period 
of professional training are envisaged. Candidates for admission to the 
course must have completed not less than two years of secondary education. 

In Neuchâtel, as a result of the coming into force of the new act on 
teacher training, the training college began its routine activities on 
Ist September, 1950. A period of general education is envisaged, on 
completion of which pupils may obtain the baccalaureate in education. 
They then go to the training college for their professional training. 

In Geneva, in reply to a speech from one of the deputies in the Grand 
Conseil, Councillor Albert Picot, head of the Department of Education, 
declared that the system of teacher training in Geneva was a model of its 


kind, and that the teachers were themselves satisfied with the excellent 
training they received. 


Shortage of Teachers years between the two 


evere shortage of men and 
women primary teachers in practically all cantons, and it has coincided 


„The necessary steps to deal 
with this shortage have taken the form, not of i 


i nerease in the size of classes 
or decrease of the duration of education, but of raising 


training colleges, ap i 


and organising the exchange of 
cantons. 


Salaries Throughout Switzerland the educational autho- 
rities have taken due account of rising living costs. Teachers at all 


levels of education have been granted compensation in the form of salary 
increases, cost-of-living allowances, or a combination of both, 


pted to the changed conditions, 
r training scholarships has been 
raised. 


Auxiliary Services The 
auxiliary services in the year 

In Luzern, the draft law un 
of a cantonal youth office, and 
in the Grand Conseil. 

In Zug, it was decided that the canton would 
contribution of 50% to the cost of the radiography and 

In the canton of Basel-Country, the 
up a law on the school dental service, with 
which is now operating in twenty-four communes, com 
the canton. By popular vote on 18th November, 1951, a law was adopted 
concerning the organisation, inspection and financi 


following details ¢ 
under review. 

der discussion envisa 
such establishment 


oncern developments in 


ged the establishment 
Passed its first reading 


PES 
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public and private educational institutions (homes, re-education centres, 
centres for the training of the disabled, etc.) and the control of child welfare 
organisations. 

In the canton of Thurgau, a motion was submitted asking the govern- 
ment to extend the scope of the education act so as to cover (a) the educa- 
tion of educable children unable to follow the ordinary primary course, 
(b) the education of physically and mentally retarded children in special 
schools and classes, and (c) financial assistance from the canton for educa- 
tional institutions and homes for disabled and mentally defective children. 

In the canton of Neuchâtel, an observation centre for difficult children 
was opened at Vanel, in the vicinity of the educational centre at Malvilliers. 

In all cantons steps were taken in the year under review to raise the 
value of scholarships granted to school children and university students. 

Part of the federal grant made on behalf of abnormal children, raised 
in 1951 from Sw. frs. 350,000 to Sw. frs. 700,000, was assigned to curative 
education training colleges and to the “ Pro Infirmis ” society. 


School Building Between 1941 and 1950 the population of Switzer- 
land increased by 449,289 from 4,265,703 to 4,714,992. The number of 
pupils at the various levels of education increased in roughly the same pro- 
portion. The problem of school buildings has thus persisted, particularly in 
view of the fact that a number of schools have had to be replaced by 
buildings more adapted to modern ideas of hygiene or to be completed by 
annexes in the form of gymnasia, homecraft rooms, arts-and-crafts 
workshops, technical continuation classes, etc. 

In the year under review a number of new buildings were under dis- 
cussion or in course of construction. 

In the canton of Zurich, the establishment of a secondary school in the 
Zurich Oberland was under discussion. In the first instance this school 
would prepare children for admission to the upper classes of the grammar 
schools in Zurich and Winterthur, and then perhaps be expanded into a 
complete grammar school. A school of viticulture for German Switzerland 
was opened at Waedenswil on 8th August, 1951. It is attached to the 
already existing school of orchardry. The combined new establishment 
has been named Ecole professionnelle suisse d’arboriculture fruitiére et de 
viticulture. It is privately managed. f 

In the canton of Bern, a new grammar school is to be opened at 

i ing of 1953. 
et bal town the cantonal authorities have been requested to draw 
up a school building plan covering the period 1954-1959. In Basel-Country, 
the establishment of a grammar school is under consideration. 

In St. Gallen, new regulations were issued on 12th June, 1950, on 
the construction, maintenance and use of school houses. 

In the canton of Aargau, the establishment of a second cantonal 
school at Baden, chief town of the region, was under discussion. The 
Persons living in the north-west of the canton deem that mey are geogra- 
phically at a disadvantage, and an agreement was thus made in the year 
under review between the canton of Aargau and that of Basel-Town whereby 
pupils living in Fricktal may attend Basel-Town secondary schools, on 
fulfilment of certain conditions. A similar agreement was concluded some 
years ago between the cantons of Basel-Town and Basel-Country. To 
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facilitate young agricultural workers’ access to agricultural education, the 
authorities discussed the establishment of three decentralized agricultural 
schools, the existing agricultural school to be diverted to some other 
purpose. Sae 

In Ticino, the school for building foremen at Lugano w 
and transformed into a higher technical school. 

In the canton of Vaud, the Grand Conseil was aske 
of Sw. frs. 500,000 for the construction of a building to ho 
ship and vocational courses. The total cost of the building is estimated at 
Sw. frs. 5,700,000. A second agricultural school was opened on 
12th October, 1951, at Granges-Verney, near Moudon. The new school 
can receive 80 pupils. It cost Sw. frs. 2,390,000 to build. 

In Neuchatel, work was begun on the construction of a new building 
to house the cantonal grammar school, and work on the new buildings for : 
the Neuchatel Technicum at Le Locle and La Chaux-de-Fonds was hearing 
completion. Provision was made whereby pupils from the school of mecha- |! 
nics and electricity at Neuchâtel will henceforth be able to complete their 
training at the Neuchâtel Technicum. Pupils from the two establishments 
will thus be able to obtain their certificate of technical studies and also 
the diploma of the Neuchatel Technicum and the cantonal diploma. 
Expansion was begun of the school of mechanics and electricity at Neuchatel, 
To cover expenditure on the building of the cantonal grammar school 


and on alterations at the cantonal school of agriculture, grants were made 
of over Sw. frs. 3,000,000. 


as expanded 


d to make a grant 
use the apprentice- 


Educational Contacts 


As in the precedin 
Abroad 


J & year, exchanges took place 

in the year under review between students in 
secondary schools and training colleges in Switzerland and their opposite 
numbers abroad. 


Special endeavours were made by higher education establishments, 
in particular the Office central universitaire suisse, to facilitate meetings of 
students and professors. Summer schools and holiday courses were orga- 
nised for foreign students, and study tours abroad for Swiss students. 

Special mention should be made of the study tours and courses 
organised by the teachers of Ticino for teachers from the educationally 
and socially under-developed areas in the south of Italy. 

Independently of the work done in this field by the universities 
exchanges were organised by the federal polytechnic, The following 
passages are of interest in this connection, from the administration report 
of the Federal Department of Home Affairs for 1951 ë 

“ Studeni exchanges with countries abroad. Under the terms of the 
system established 25 years ago between Switzerland and the United 
States, 41 Swiss students, of whom 9 were students or Young graduates 
of the federal polytechnic, spent the whole or part of the academic year 
1950-1951 in foreign universities with the aid of scholarships offered by 
these universities. In addition, 12 students from the federal polytechnic 
were admitted with scholarships into foreign universities (1 in Germany. 
3 in France, 4 in Great Britain, 2 in Italy, 1 in Canada, and 1 in tre eo 
States). 

“During the same period the federal 


polytechnic admitted and 
awarded scholarships to 21 students or grad 


uates from abroad, mostly 
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on an exchange basis, but in some cases on humanitarian grounds. These 
persons came from the following countries : Germany (3), France (3), Greece 
(1), Great Britain (2), Netherlands (1), India (1), Austria (1), Spain (2), 
Czechoslovakia (3), United States (4). In addition, 15 young Americans 
were admitted to other universities in Switzerland, on the basis of exchanges 
between Switzerland and the United States. 

“ International exchanges of students doing practical work. The inter- 
national organisation for exchanges during the summer vacation of students 
doing practical work affiliated four new countries during 1951 : Iceland, 
Israel, Italy and Spain, and thus now covers 16 countries. The forestry 
and agricultural sections of the federal polytechnic were recently included 
in the exchanges. 

“In the summer of 1951, 75 Swiss students (67 from the federal 
polytechnic and 8 from the University of Lausanne polytechnic) did two 
months’ practical work abroad in foreign industrial firms, and 113 foreign 
students were received for the same aim and length of time by Swiss 
firms. In the summer of 1951, a total of 2,433 students were exchanged 
among 16 countries. The most important exchange was with England ; 
33 Swiss students went to that country, and 33 English students came 
to Switzerland. The best represented departments were mechanics 
(20 students), electrotechnics (18 students), and chemistry (19 students).”’ 


' Swiss Education Reference was made in the preceding year’s 
and Unesco report to the activities of Swiss schools in rela- 
tion to Unesco, and these activities were continued in the year under 
review. 


The second information course on Unesco questions, “ Swiss schools 
and international understanding ”, was held at St. Légier s/Vevey from 
8th to 13th October, 1951. It was organised by the first section of the 
Swiss national commission for Unesco on similar lines to the course held 
at Boldern in 1950. It was intended for educational staffs, and took the 
form of a study group or workshop. It was attended by official delegates 
from the cantonal departments of education and the Swiss teachers’ 
associations, by individuals, and by ten foreign guests from Austria, 
France, Germany and Italy. All the participants agreed in regarding 
personality and international understanding as the focal points of edu- 
cation. 

The topics discussed were the teaching of science ; the teaching of 
history and international understanding introduction to literature, 
music and art; the teacher; group work ; Swiss education and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 3 y 

In-a speech made during the course, Councillor Pierre Oguey, head 
of the Department of Educaton of Vaud, referred to Pestalozzi’s striving 
for the principle of humanity in education, and quoted the famous witti- 
` cism of Michelet, more valid than ever: “ What is a governments first 
task? Education. The second? Education. The third? Education.” 


Miscellaneous In traditional fashion, Swiss education has evolved 
in response to needs. In the year under review the hotel workers school 
_ Was thus transferred for reason of convenience from Neuchâtel to Geneva. 
In Neuchâtel the French classes for girls whose mother tongue is not 
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suppressed, in view of the ample opportunities to learn 
an a the ee schools. In Geneva, on the other hand, French 
classes for such girls were instituted, so as to enable them to participate 
fully in the work of the ordinary classes. , 
The schools continued to take part in a number of cultural and social 
activities. k 7 
The educational authorities took part in the campaign against such 
children’s literature as may exercise a harmful influence, particularly at 
the stage when the love of adventure arises. As purely negative work in 
this field is inadequate, the authorities encourage and support the 
activities of the Swiss organisation for the spread of good children’s 
literature. This body celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 1951, and to 
mark the occasion, published a pamphlet called Le chant de la liberté 
(song of freedom), with a foreword by the president of the Swiss Confede- 
ration, and a concluding chapter, giving a brief outline of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, by Professor Jean Piaget, chairman of the 
Swiss national commission for Unesco. 


Swiss schools also play a considerable 


part in the campaign against 
road accidents. 


In collaboration with the traffic associations and the 
police, the teaching of traffic rules was inaugurated in the year under 
review, with demonstrations and exercises which the pupils carry out very 
carefully with the aid of bicycles and small cars. Very satisfactory results 
have been obtained. 

The schools also play a role in economic activities, At the present 
time many young persons are unwilling to Spend three or four years as 
apprentices, and seem to prefer something more immediately remunerative. 
The watchmaking industry is particularly affected by this attitude 
needing as it does a very highly skilled personnel. The technical schools 
therefore organised a series of public lectures in the period under review 
showing the shortsightedness of rejecting professional training in favour 
of immediate earning, and the Swiss w. 


med atchmakers’ association published 
and distributed a pamphlet on the same subject. 


Similar work is being done by the federal office 
crafts, and labour, through the re 


programmes and the organisation o £ courses. 
Vocational education for girls Girls wishing 
to take up agricultural w examinations 
The people of Switzerland want their schools to move w 
They take a lively interest in them 


nticeship 


the lowly village class to the 
the country as a whole. 
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THAILAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


Introduction — Administration — Finance — School Building — Textbooks 
— Adult Education — Teacher Training — Chachoengsao Pilot Project — 
Vocational Education — Implementation of the New System — Unesco Regional 
Conference. 


Introduction Mention was made in last year’s report of major 
changes to be made in the year under review. Of these changes the most 
important is the change in the system of education which was put into 
force on the 5th July, 1951. Since then the developments have been 
mostly on the administrative side to fit in with the new system. 


Administration The new system of education necessitates a 
fission in the administration of the school system. A departmental organ 
is being set up to administer primary schools, kindergartens, special 
schools, and supplementary schooling (adult education). The work of 
administering the secondary schools and the training of teachers are 
left to the original department, which was extremely overburdened. 
The “ Public Education Department ”, the name given in the first instance 
. to the new department, has now adopted the name of “ General Education 
Department ”. 

The establishment of the two new departments coincides with the 
60th anniversary of the Ministry of Education which was celebrated on 
the 1st of April, 1952. ; 

The proposed educational techniques and research bureau was 
established by decree during the year under review, and will begin to 
operate fully as soon as it has been granted credits. 


Finance Budgetary allocations for all educational depart- 
ments increased in the period under review. The increase is due more to 
the cost of living and the cost of labour than to expansion of the work. 
A substantial all-round increase 1n salary for teachers and other civil 
servants took effect from March, 1952. The increase is to meet the high 


cost of living. 


School Building The year under review marks the completion of 
the reconstruction of schools devastated by the war. The building of new 
schools, especially primary schools and “ Amphur ” or rural post-primary 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Svastisarn SASTRABUDDHI, delegate of the government 


of Thailand. 


ferred during the year under review to the new “ 
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schools, is proceeding satisfactorily in spite of the soaring cost of building 
ials and labour. 
aes public demand for rural post-primary schools is persistent. 
Sixty-five such schools were started in 1951 as compared with 21 in 1950, 
16 in 1949 and 14 in 1948. Initially there were only 47 such schools. It 
is hoped these schools will form a significant type of school with a curri- 
culum of a general type having a practical arts or pre-vocational bias. 
The opening of these schools will serve the demand for further education 
after the compulsory stage which is at present of four years duration. 
This demand shows that the people are more education conscious, which 


is a satisfactory stage in the scheme for the prolongation of compulsory 
education. 


Textbooks The production of textbooks has not come quite 


up to expectations. Perhaps with the new departmental organ which is 
being established fresh impetus will be given to the production of new and 
better textbooks. 


Adult Education The administration of adult education was trans- 
General Education 
ade closer and more 
ing for adults was launched and 


ell as in the capital. Adults are 
erent occupations. 


Department ”, The coordination of the work will be m 
effective. A scheme of vocational train 
made available in provincial areas as wW 
being educated free of charge in the diff 


Teacher Training 


rent grades of teacher training | 
e tendency in teacher education is 
towards a higher standard of admission, especially in the provincial centres, 
r primary levels. Such a course is 
eeping with the work which is to be done 
postprimary teacher training course has been 
centres, one for women, at Chachoengsao, and 
rn centre at Korat. 


college teachers have been organised. 


country. 
The teachers institute still 


offers an in-service training 
an annual summer course, and a 


programme, 
touring lecturers’ course, 


Chachoengsao Pilot The “ Chachoengsao Pilot Project” under 
Project 


t r Unesco’s technical assistance programme is 
proceeding satisfactorily. This project it is hoped will in time make a 


substantial contribution to the education of the country. It is too early 
yet to forecast the final outcome of the project. < 


Vocational Education Vocational education is 


getting more popular. 
The enrolment at existing vocational schools is increasing rapidly. Education 
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has to play a big part in the economy of the country. A technical institute 
is envisaged. This is being sponsored by the Mutual Security Agency. 
It will form a nucleus for more specialised work in the technical professions 
and will mark a big step forward in vocational education. The desire for 
education must somehow be deflected towards that which will contribute 
to the building of an independent national economy. 


Implementation The new system of education put into force since 
of the New System July, 1951, is still very much in the preparatory 
stage, especially in the matter of producing enough trained teachers who 
will be capable of putting through the working of the system. The coming 
year will see the beginning of a course for training teachers for shopwork 
in the techniques of teaching skills and technical facts for the new general 
type of schools. 


Unesco Regional The Second Regional Conference of Unesco 
Conference National Commissions was held in Bangkok 
from 26 November to 10 December, 1951. The Conference was attended 
by 75 delegates and observers from South East Asia and the South Pacific. 
Exhibitions on Unesco in Action, Human Rights, colour reproductions, . 
publications, and science were arranged by Unesco during the Conference. 
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TURKEY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Reorganisation of the Ministry 
of Education — Reform of Inspection — Budget — School Building — ORGANI- 
SATION — Enrolments and Number of Schools — PRIMARY EDUCATION — 


INTRODUCTION 


The main problems facing the Ministry of Education of Turkey in 
the year under review were as follows : 


: (a) the development of rima 
education in all parts of the country ; (b i p À ry 


salaries, 

Most of the problems arising were studied in co 
headmasters of the various schools. The schools were thus able to go 
beyond the mere following of instructions, and to contribute out of their 
own experience to the solving of the problems considered. 

In order to decentralize educational activity, “ national education- 
consultation societies ” were formed in the towns. The district super- 
intendent, inspectors, and teachers participate in the discussions of these 
Societies, and reports on their conclusions are sent to the Ministry of 
Education. ry 


llaboration with the 


ADMINISTRATION 


Reorganisation of the 


During the period und 
Ministry of Education 8 p SL 


eview, a draft law was 
: drawn up, for early submission to parliament, 
on the reorganisation of the Ministry of Education. Tf this law is passed, 


the board of education in the Ministry will be free to make surveys, conduct 


*From the report presented to the XVth Internat 


A ional Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Ziya KARAMUK, delegate of the Turkish govern- 
ment. 
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inquiries and research, and reach decisions, without any form of external 
pressure. P 

An adult education and a teacher training directorate are being 
established. The latter will deal with teacher training and further training. 
Each directorate will have an advisory service whereby specialists will 
be consulted before action is taken in any given field. 

Most of the members of the educational council are to be selected 
from the staffs of the various educational establishments, and not from 
organisations within the Ministry. 

A law on the promotion and transfer of teachers was drawn up and 
submitted to parliament in the year under review. The purpose of the 
new law is to give teachers ample opportunities for further training and 
thus to raise the standard of their work. 

The Ministry of Education is now in a position to deal expeditiously 
with the requests and inquiries it receives, concerning, for example, 
libraries, teachers’ appointments, transfers, scholarships, and study 


abroad. 


Reform of Inspection The task of inspectors is to observe and supervize, 
under the direction of the Ministry of Education, the teachers in their 
respective districts. It was decided in the period under review that their 
duties should not be confined to mere inspecting or “ checking”, but 
that they should act in the capacity of leaders, advisers and educators 
as well. Circular letters, containing information on up-to-date ideas and 
methods, were sent to inspectors throughout the country. A general 
meeting of inspectors was held, moreover, in 1951 in Ankara and in 1952 
in Istanbul, to instruct them in the new conception of their task. 


Budget The following table will give some idea of the 
proportion of the national budget devoted to education, the increase of 
general and educational expenditure in the year under review, as compared 
with the previous year, and the distribution of educational expenditure 
among the various departments of the Ministry : 


1950-1951 (£ T.) 1951-1952 (£T.) 


1,579,758,737 1,750,925,401 


National Budget . . «s e - + + : 
Ministry of Faucation Budget. . . 188,481,990 201,944,170 
Primary Education. . + + «+ + : 115,749,894 124,390,020 
Secondary Education... +++ : Ms eee 
Higher Education - +: : + + 26,207 423 28,397,993 


Vocational Education. . . 


The education budget will certainly increase in similar fashion each 
year, in response to expanding needs. 


School Building The Ministry of Public Works earmarked 
£T.1,229,654 in its budget for school building, and in addition £T.1,000,000 
was earmarked recently for secondary school buildings. 
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ORGANISATION 
Enrolments and The following table gives the number of primary 
Number of Schools and secondary schools and girls’ vocational 
schools in 1951 and 1952: 
F 1951 1952 
ARVA Ges E - Soe Sip Bo 4 16,964 17,534 
trie SOROS. RE. “Gham ate 548 588 
Girls’ vocational schools. . . . . . 145 159 


Enrolments at the various levels in 1950 were as follows : 


Females Males Total 
PRIMA SCHOOIS sat gifs 0 Ven à 623,210 | 1,036,589 | 1,659,799 
Necondaryascheolss a,c 4 2 5 20,837 70,998 91,835 
Training colleges... .. . a YS 802 1,765 2,567 
Rural training colleges . . . . || 714 12,352 13,066 
PINE RG PRE TON 1,143 4,282 5,425 
Winiversitiese ech MIT : 4,034 17,332 ` 21,366 
Mobile courses for women . , , | 10,060 — 10,060 
Girls’ vocational schools. . . HR 35,801 — 35,801 
Girls’ vocational institute . | | | 413 — 413 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Development The free, compulsory period of education in 
Turkey consists of five years of primary education, normally beginning 
at 7 years of age and ending at 12. If for any reason a child cannot begin 
this period at 7 and thus complete it at 12, he must remain at school 
after 12, until he has either completed it or reached the age of 16. There 
is at least one teacher for each of the five years in the city schools, whereas 
the village schools are mainly one- or two-teacher schools. The village 
schools are well described in the following extract from a recent report : 

“ Standing out in contrast to the mud-colored dwellings in the villages 
is the rural school. Nearly always white and neat with a red-tiled roof, 
an observer soon recognizes the building as a school even before he sees 
the sign ‘ ilkokul ’ over the door. There are 15,336 such schools in Turkey. 
Of this number 6094 are one-teacher schools, 3784 are two-teacher 
schools, and 5478 are of three, four and five teachers. Almost a million 
and a half Turkish children attend these schools ”. 

The government’s aim is to build a school in 
the reach of every child. In the year under revie 
built. Over 200 of them are situated in the easte 


owing to lack of educational facilities, 25% of the chi 


each village, within 
W, 573 schools were 
rn provinces, where, 
ldren are uneducated. 
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There was a corresponding increase in the number of teachers: 
2103 new graduates! from primary teacher training establishments began 
their work. 

The Ministry of Education, moreover, is making every effort to 
secure better results from existing schools. During the period under 
review it invited an American specialist to come to Turkey to make a 
survey of rural education, and her report contains many valuable recom- 
mendations and suggestions for improving the instruction and democratic 
character of the rural schools. 

The Ministry of Education drew up a plan for the establishment of 
nursery-infant schools for children of pre-school age. $ 

A number of hostels for homeless children were built, and the admin- 
istrators of the hostels programme are being sent on study-leave to Europe. 
The children attend ordinary primary schools ; some of them gain State 
scholarships, and others take an apprenticeship and earn their own living. 


Handicapped Children In the year under review the Ministry of Educa- 
tion opened a number of schools for blind, deaf-and-dumb, and mentally 
defective children. It took over the school in Izmir for deaf-and-dumb 
children from the Ministry of Health. The most serious obstacle in this 
field is the shortage of suitably trained teachers. The “ Gazi” training 
college in Ankara will shortly open a special section for training such 
‘teachers. 


Religious Instruction Religious instruction is compulsory in primary 
schools. Children whose parents object to it, may be excused. 


à SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Progress As a general rule the secondary schools in 
Turkey prepare their pupils for university studies. In the period under 
review 37 junior and 3 senior high schools were opened. In pursuit of 
the Ministry’s endeavour to improve existing schools and provide adequate 
equipment for the laboratories and classrooms, over 100 schools were 
supplied with the necessary materials and equipment for history, geo- 
graphy, physics, chemistry and handicrafts, and each year a further 100 
schools are going to be equipped in this way. The secondary schools are 
preparing to use audio-visual aids. The necessary plans have been drawn 
up, and five films on geography and archeology have already been made 
by the newly established educational films centre. 

In 1952 £T.1,500,000 were earmarked for secondary school buildings. 

An American expert on secondary education made a survey in the 
year under review covering secondary schools throughout the country. 
His valuable report has already been presented to the Ministry. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Development Short vocational mobile courses were established — 
in the year under review to meet local needs. Such courses may be con- 
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sidered a contribution to adult education, as they cater for adults as well 
as children. z3 à A : È 

Mobile village courses for women provide instruction in sewing, 
dressmaking, handicrafts, home management, and child care. The number 
of such courses increases from year to year. 

Mobile village courses for men provide instruction in various trades, 
according to local needs, and in some cases in agriculture. 

The following new vocational village courses were established in 
1952 : 25 courses in rural carpentry and farriery (as compared with 3 new 
courses in 1950-1951) ; 10 rural building trades courses (in addition to the 
5 courses established in 1951) ; 52 mobile courses for women (in addition 
to the 2 existing courses); 10 carpentry and farriery courses in towns 
(in addition to the 2 courses established in 1950-1951) ; village courses 
in brickmaking ; courses in the repair of wireless sets and refrigerators ; 
courses in the making of neckties, bags, gloves, and lampshades. 

New vocational schools and new courses in existing schools were 
established in the year under review. The Ministry of Education established 
two courses at the vocational school at Adana in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, one on tractor maintenance, the other on the 
maintenance of agricultural tools and equipment. Preparation w 
to open similar courses in the vocational schools at Eskiesehir, Konya, 
Tekirdag, Diyarbekir, and Sivas. In collaboration with the Directorate 
of Forestry, the Ministry of Education drew up training programmes for 
builders in rural areas. 

The preliminary arrangements for the establishment of an electricity 
section in the vocational school at Konya were completed. 

A radio workshop was established at Izmir, and a central heating 
section in Istanbul. New plans include the opening of a Separate engine 
and machinery school at Izmir. 

The Ministry is now organisin 
teachers. Further training summer 


as made 


g the further training of vocational 
courses have already been established, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Development The question of establishin 


S € g a university in the 
eastern part of Turkey was examined during the period under review by 
the professors of three Turkish universities, their report was submitted 
to the Ministry, and the draft of a law on the matter was presented to the 
prime minister for submission to parliament, 

To meet expanding needs, Istanbul University is constructing new 
and enlarging existing buildings. The first of the new blocks will provide 
single and double rooms, restaurant facilities, studies, and lounges for 
1250 students. 


A law is being drafted to establish a scheme w 


€ esi hereby students may 
obtain loans to cover their training and living exp 


enses. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Recent Measures In the adult education field, vocational education 
is as important as literacy work, and the Ministry of Education is active : 
in both domains. 
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The law on the reorganisation of the Ministry of Education, referred 
to above, includes provision for the establishment of a directorate of 
education of adults and homeless children. An American specialist was 
invited during the period under review to make a survey of adult education 
in Turkey, and he submitted a detailed report, the data for which was 
obtained through his contacts with rural and urban councillors and 
citizens in interviews and seminars. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training s So far, teacher training has been given in 
Turkey (a) in village institutes admitting only peasant children from 
the primary schools and training only rural teachers, and (b) in training 
colleges located in the towns and training teachers for both urban and 
rural schools. The programmes of these two types of establishment have 
so far been quite different from each other, and graduates from the village 
institutes have been paid less than those from the training colleges in the 
towns and required to work in a village for twenty years. 

Endeavours have been made to eliminate such differences and equalize 
both types of establishment in respect of rights, functions and programmes. 
In the year under review it was decided that both will henceforth be 
designated as training colleges. A committee composed of training college 
directors and teachers and representatives of the Ministry of Education 
established provisional common curricula and standards, which are to 
be in force for an experimental period of one year. 


Training of Imams In the year under review schools for the training 
of imams were opened in seven towns. The first cycle of these schools 
is a four-year one coming immediately after primary education, and 
training the pupils to become village imams. The second cycle is a three- 
year one following the junior high school stage, and supplying the country 
with educated religious men free of superstition and unfounded belief. 


Further Training of In the summer of 1952 the following further 
Secondary Teachers training courses for secondary teachers were 
held : (a) a course at the Istanbul teacher training institute on the handling 
of the new physics equipment, for physics teachers ; (b) a course at Istanbul 
teacher training institute, for 20 natural science teachers ; (c) a course 
in Istanbul for 25 teachers of German ; (d) a survey trip for geography 
and history teachers ; (e) a course at Bursa for teachers of English ; (f) a 
course at Sile-Istanbul for physical education mistresses. 


Teachers? Holiday Camps In the summers of 1951 and 1952 the Ministry 
arranged holiday camps for teachers, in various parts of the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In 1950 Unesco sent an Austrian expert to 
ion of establishing an educational films centre. 
n 1951, attached to the Ministry of Education. 


Educational Films Centre 
Turkey to study the quest 
Such a centre was opened i 
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In the year under review the new centre organised a survey trip in 
the Anatolia region under the leadership of the Austrian and one other 
foreign expert. Geographical films were made of the Mediterranean 
coasts, the mountains, the old monuments in the area, and the Mediter- 
ranean crops. Each film is between 100 and 150 metres in length. To 
complete this geographical series on the Mediterranean region, films of 
the Adana region are now being made, and the centre has also acquired 
a large collection of foreign films and film-strips. The Austrian expert 
organised training courses for educational films centre staff. 


Children’s Libraries The Ministry attaches great importance to the 
establishment of libraries catering for the needs and interests of children. 


In the year under review it opened 5 such libraries in Istanbul and 1 at 
the national library in Ankara. 


Publications In the period under review the Ministry of 
Education began publication of a series of books on educational subjects. 


Under the terms of the Fulbright Act, a number 
of educational exchanges were arranged in the 
year under review. Six professors and seven teachers were granted per- 
mission to proceed to the United States for research and study. Four 
students, ten teachers and eight professors came to Turkey ; they were 
all enthusiastic about the exchange and many of the 


m expressed their 
desire to extend their stay in Turkey for a further year. 


Exchanges of Professors, 
Teachers and Students 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
England and Wales 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION General Finance School Building — ORGAN- 
1SATION — Opening of New Schools — Voluntary Schools — Further Education 
— CURRICULA AND Mrruops — Festival of Britain — Secondary School 


Examinations — School Broadcasts — School Libraries — TEACHING Starr — 
Shortage of Teachers — Salaries — Teachers and the Community — AUXILIARY 
Services — Handicapped Pupils — School Meals and Milk. 


ADMINISTRATION 


General The general election held in October, 1951, 
which led to a change of government, was naturally preceded by some 
weeks of political uncertainty, and followed by a period during which the 
new Ministers had to study the problems of their departments. For the 
second time in five years the important post of Minister of Education was 
filled by a woman. Miss Florence Horsbrugh, C.B.E., M.P., who succeeded 
Mr. George Tomlinson in November, 1951, is one of the leading women in 
English political life at the present time, and has had considerable expe- 
rience of administration of a social service department through being 
parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Health from 1939 to 1945. 


No part of the year under review was free from 
, and it was always necessary to exercise strict economy. 
al increases in the cost of paper and printing, and 
this threatened damage to education of almost all kinds. Educational 
publishers made special efforts to explain why a substantial rise in the cost 
of books was inevitable, owing to Tsing costs, and many local education 
authorities responded by making Increases in their allowances to schools 
for books and stationery. It was generally recognised that no educational 
institution could operate effectively if it was starved of these essential 


materials. + 

National economic 
government, towards th 
and in December the 
authorities to reduce by 
financial year beginning © 


Finance 
financial difficulties, a 
There were substanti 


developments made it necessary for the new 
e end of 1951, to call for the strictest economy 
Minister of Education asked local education 
about 5% their forecasts of expenditure for the 
n ist April, 1952. In doing so, she made it 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education BY Mr Mervyn PRITCHARD, delegate of the United Kingdom 


government. 
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did not expect reductions which would impair the essential 
ete oe education Revo. and that she expected that adequate 
teaching staffs would be employed and a supply of books, essential material 
and apparatus provided. Among the directions in which savings could be 
secured she instanced local administration, transport for school children, 
and fees for students in institutions for further education, especially for 
recreational classes. 

In spite of these measures of economy, 
the Ministry of Education and of local education authorities for the 
financial year beginning 1st April, 1952, was over £328,000,000, more than 
had ever been spent previously and nearly £10,000,000 more than the 
estimate for the previous year. The main reasons for this increase were the 


growth of the school population and the increased cost of goods and services 
generally. 5 


the estimated expenditure of 


School Building The activity in school building which has been 
reported in previous years continued during the year under review. 
1951, £60,031,000 of new work was started, £34,615,000 was finished and 
at the end of the year £111,498,000 was under construction. The corres- 
ponding figures in 1950 were £43,673,000, £27,531,000 and £86,082,000. 
The Ministry continued to give guidance to local education authorities 
to help them to plan their new schools efficiently and economically, In 
October, 1951, new building regulations 1 were issued to replace those issued 
in 1945. Their object was to provide simpler and more flexible standards 
for school buildings and to maintain adequate educational standards, while 
giving more scope for freedom and experiment in design and construction 
and for savings in cost. Three more “ Building Bulletins ” were issued.2 
No. 2A dealt with the planning of all the less common types of secondary 
School ; No. 5 examined the problems of planning and building new colleges 
of further education ; and No. 6 reproduced a selection of the best recent 


designs of primary schools that presented points of educational interest, 
As a result, in spite of increase 


d building costs, local education authorities 
were generally able to maintain the maximum net costs per place set by 
the Ministry of Education—£140 for primary schools and £240 for 
secondary schools. Allowing 


S d 1 for increases in costs, each school place started 
in 1951 required 40% less of the national resources than the equivalent 


school place started in 1949, ana new schools were being planned more 
economically than comparable schools in the nineteen-thirties. 

During the course of 1951, however, many difficulties, particularly 
shortage of steel, began to make themselves felt and the building’ industry 
was seen to be overloaded. This led to a government ban for three months, 
beginning in December, on the start of new projects for most types of 
building, including schools, in order to enable work under construction 
to be finished and the position to be reviewed. 


In February, 1952, the 
Minister announced that the need for financial economy, the shortage of 


During 


1 Standards for School Premises Regulations, 1951. Statutory Instru- 
ments, 1951, No. 1753. H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. 


2 No. 2A. New Secondary Schools Supplement. H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 
Ne 5, New Colleges of Further Education. H.M.S.O. 3s. 0d. 
No. 6. Primary School Plans. H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 
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steel and the temporary overloading of the building industry necessitated 
a revision of the educational building programme for 1952. She proposed 
to make the inevitable reductions without changing the statutory period 
of school attendance and without abandoning the expansion of technical 
education. This was`to be achieved by concentrating even more strictly 
on providing accommodation for the increased numbers of children of 
statutory school age, and by planning a certain amount of improvisation 
while the swollen post-war age groups were passing through the secondary 
schools. The building programme for 1952 was not to be seriously reduced 
but it would have to absorb a good many projects originally planned for the. 
previous year. 


ORGANISATION 


Opening of New Schools At the end of 1951 permanent premises for 
1130 schools (854 primary and 276 secondary) were being built; these 
figures included new buildings for 65 existing schools (51 primary and 14 
secondary). During the same year, 270 new primary and 64 new secondary 
schools (included in the total of 1130) which were being built were taken 
into partial use. Thus 444 new schools were occupied during 1951 compared 
with 309 in 1950. In addition, 15 new nursery schools were finished in 
1951, and 23 more were being built at the end of the year. 


Voluntary Schools A characteristic feature of public education in 
England and Wales is the existence of a large number of schools maintained 
by local education authorities which were originally built by voluntary 
bodies (mostly churches). Before the passing of the Education Act, 1944, 
the managers of these schools were responsible for improvements and 
external repairs to the school buildings, although the expenses of main- 
tenance, including salaries of teachers, were met in full by the local 
education authorities. Many if not most of these buildings were old and 
inadequate and the church authorities could seldom afford to bring them 
up to reasonable standards without financial assistance. The Education 
Act, 1944, contained, for the first time, provisions making it compulsory 
for the buildings of these schools eventually to be brought up to satisfactory 
standards ; at the same time financial assistance was made available for 
the purpose. Broadly speaking the voluntary schools were given two 
options. If the school can undertake to pay half the cost of the external 
repairs and improvements needed, the other half is met by a grant from 
the Ministry of Education and the school is given what is called “ voluntary 


aided ” status : rise the financial responsibility passes to the local 
ed” status ; otherwise & school is called a “ voluntary controlled ” 


ntrol in the case of aided 
rs and denominational 


education authority, and th ! 
school. The voluntary bodies retain more cor 
Schools, especially over the appointment of teache 


religious i i P 
glous instruction. normally be made until the 


The decision about status cannot à 
‘ 1 which shows what improvements and 


development plan ” for the area, i 
alterations are peated to the schools and-how they are to be ae 18 
made by the local education authority and approved by the Minister an z 
the Education Act, 1944, and the potential liability of the ies sony 
1S known. The majority of these plans have now been approved, an 
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i ble progress has been made in determining the status of voluntary 
ae At ead of 1951, out of 9271 voluntary schools in England 
(about one-third of the total) 2733 had been granted “ aided ” or com- 
parable status, and 2883 had become controlled. The result of the pro- 
visions of the Act is not only to make available the financial assistance 
needed by the voluntary schools to enable their premises to be brought 
up to modern standards and to make it possible for these schools to play a 
full and effective part in the primary and secondary school system, but 
also to ensure that they retain liberty for the teaching of the tenets of the 
church or religious community with which they are associated by teachers 
of their own faith. 

During the last few years, the voluntary bodies have made it known 
that their financial difficulties were proving greater than was expected in 
1944, mainly owing to the considerable rise in building costs. The Minister 
of Education announced recently that she was discussing with the voluntary 

bodies measures which, without re-opening the general settlement laid 
down by the 1944 Act, would ease the position of the voluntary bodies 
by removing certain anomalous results of its detailed provisions. 


Further Education The Education Act, 1944, divided education in 


England and Wales into three stages, primary, secondary and further. 
Further education, which is defined as full and part-time education, and 
leisure-time occupation for persons over compulsory school age, is sharply 
distinguished from the two-preceding stages, in that all attendance is 
voluntary and involves in some branches the payment of fees. For this 
reason it is very instructive to note any considerable changes in the 
numbers of people attending further education courses, whether full or 
part-time. During the years immediately after the second world war, 
many more people than ever before were attending all types of such 
courses. It was recognised then that this encouraging development might 
only be temporary. Many of the younger students were trying to make 
good the deficiencies of technical or commercial education due to the war, 
and adult education profited from the stimulus, which might have proved 


to be only transient, of war-time experiences and post-war resettlement and 
reconstruction. During 1951, however, 


; statistics began to show that it was 
likely that a permanent expansion has been achieved. The demand for 
part-time technical education continued to grow, both in evening classes 
and in the day classes, referred to in 


last year’s ths i 
people are released by th 3 ee Eon A Oraii SOUS 


heir employers during working hours, and, in spite 
of reduced number of people in receipt of grants 


under post-war schemes 
of resettlement, there was a slight increase in the numbers of full-time 
technical students. In liberal adult education it became clear that there 
had been an increase since before the second world war from about 60,000 
students to a stable figure of about 160,000. 

Discussions about the development of higher technological education, 
referred to in the United Kingdom (England and Wales) report for 1950-51, 
continued during the year under review, and in June, 1952, the government 
announced that they were convinced that the best way to improve facilities 
for higher technological education was to build up at least one institution 
of university rank devoted predominantly to the teaching and study of the 
various forms of technology ; they were urgently exploring the practical 
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sidered, however, that the higher standard of pass for the examination at 
the “ Ordinary ” level should be retained. The Minister decided that these 
changes should come into force during 1953 and subsequent years. 


School Broadcasts Early in 1952 the Ministry published two 
pamphlets dealing with important teaching aids in the schools. Pamphlet 
No. 20, “ School Broadcasts ”, embodied the results of a sample study in 
the use of school broadcasts, conducted by H. M. inspectors. It discussed 
such matters as the problems of organisation and time-table, preparation, 
follow-up and methods of treatment, effects on curriculum, and response 
by pupils. From the international point of view, this pamphlet should form 
a useful supplement to the two books on school broadcasts published by 
Unesco (“ Education by Radio ” and “ Broadcasting to Schools’). The 
latest development in broadcasting to schools in England and Wales has 
been the transmission to a few selected schools of experimental television 
programmes. It is too early to say what further developments can be 


expected. 


The second pamphlet, No. 21, dealt with ‘‘ The 
ast few years, it has been increasingly 


AE FE i in i t to the wise 
realis hat t bility to read is not in itself a passpor 
use and EE eos This is a skill which has to be taught to most 


AE RES EE . reading and writing, and the only way to do so is 
children just as much as reading age intelligent Wee of een 


to trai ir earliest years, I Of Jib) 
to eee ieee for themselves. If children an be ae in we way 
to find out things on their own, and to enjoy great ete E T 
have been educated far more effectively than they a à S 1 me 
passive instruction. All this is explained in the pamphlet, which also 

how enterprising teachers can 


i j ictures, 
Sugsests,, mainly by a series of pict , aterpri 
improvise Fe ep Le school libraries in spite of deficiencies of accommoda- 


tion’ and equipment. ‘The school libraries movement, which has already 


made considerable headway, is an example of how the more active methods 
of education, which are becoming increasingly popular, can be applied 
a ’ 


to such traditional teaching aids as books. 


School Libraries 
School Library’. During the | 


TEACHING STAFF 


The threatened shortage of teachers, described 
i ? wed little sign of diminishing, although it was 
‘ieee ME oe ba autumn of 1951 that out of some 8000 places in 
wo un ie ia colleges only 250 remained unfilled. The number of, 
ee a TETE and secondary. schools was estimated to have increased 
Ghtlng 1951 by some 5000, but it seemed unlikely that this rate of im- 
provement would be maintained. 
In May, 1952, the Burnham Committee, a joint 
bod isti f resentatives of teachers and local education autho- 
; Title, A teachers should receive an increase to u ieee 
seale of oats in view of the increased cost of living RIR Son of the 
increase recommended was £40ja year Tor meniantases 


Shortage of Teachers ; 


Salaries 
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ossibilities as to the best way of doing this. They also proposed to give 
seven grants to selected technical colleges and courses. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Festival of Britain The national event which had most influence 
on the curriculum of the schools during the year under review was the 
Festival of Britain, 1951. This was planned to include n 
national displays, but local activities of all types to which it was hoped 
as many people as possible would contribute. Some months before the 
Festival opened the Minister of Education suggested that local education 
authorities and schools might take part in it by encouraging the participa- 
tion of children and young people in local Festival activities, by associating 
the curriculum and activities of the schools with the purposes of the 
Festival or by organising visits of school children to the exhibitions or 
festivals of the arts which went to make up the Festival as a whole. It was 
suggested that the Festival, which aimed at presenting national achieve- 
ments through local as well as national celebrations, was a suitable occasion 
and a fine opportunity for helping the children to appreciate their local 
treasures and to realise something of their social and political heritage, 
It was clear from reports subsequently received that the schools took full 
advantage of these possibilities. More than 450,000 school children took 
advantage of the reduced terms offered by the Festival authorities for 
organised parties of school children visiting the South Bank Exhibition 


in London, which had been designed as the central feature of the Festival, 
and nearly 900,000 went on their own or with their families, 


ot only a series of 


Secondary School During 1951 the examination for the new 
Examinations 


General Certificate of Education, referred to in 
the United Kingdom (England and Wales) report for 1948, was held for 
the first time. Like the School and Higher School Certificate Examinations, 
which it replaced, it was in 1951 predominantly an examination for 
secondary grammar schools ; there were very few candidates from other 
types of secondary schools, or from establishments for further education. 

à A good deal of criticism was directed at certain features of the examin- 
ation, which was introduced by the Minister of Education on the advice 
of the Widely representative Secondary School Examinations Council. 
The main target for criticism was the Minister’s regulation which prevented 


pupils of under 16 from taking the examination, and many people also 
r the new certi- 


disliked the absence of any “ distinction ” endorsement fo 

ficates ; and there was some criticism because the “ Ordinary ” level of 
this new examination was of higher standard than the pass level in the 
old school certificate. 

The Secondary School Examinations Counci 
review of the new examination in April, 1952, a 
although the age limit should be retained, the head of a school should have 
discretion to enter a pupil below the stated age if he certified that it was 
educationally desirable that the candidate should take the examination and 


was likely to pass. They also recommended that there should be a “ dis- 
tinction ” endorsement to a pass at the ‘ Advanced ” level. They con- 


1 completed an urgent 
nd recommended that, 


——s af TR 
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Teachers Teachers are sometimes accused of living an 
and the Community existence isolated from the rest of the com- 
munity. A committee on teachers and youth leaders, which reported in 
1944, explained the matter thus: “A very large majority of teachers 
inevitably have much the same educational history ; school to college or 
university and then back to school. The trained teacher enters an institu- 
tion, the school, with its familiar shape and organisation. Whether it be an 
infant school or a grammar school, it is nevertheless an institution tending 
to mould its servants to the pattern of an institutional life ; and there, in 
some school or other, the large majority of teachers remain until they 
retire.” This is undoubtedly a real difficulty, and it cannot be solved by 
any single measure. But since 1945 much has occurred to break down the 
isolation of the teaching profession. The measures which have been taken 
to advance the age at which intending teachers are earmarked for the 
profession, and separated from their fellow students preparing for other 
walks of life, were referred to in last year’s report. The post-war emergency 
training scheme has brought into the schools many thousands of teachers 
with experience not only of national service during the war but also of 
many other professions and occupations. A typical group of emergency 
trainees might contain, in addition to the expected majority of ex-clerical 
and professional workers, one or two people who had been following such 
occupations as shop assistant, salesman, boot repairer, farmer, or commer- 
cial artist, or among the women, motor driver, seamstress or actress. Pre- 
war teachers also benefited through the war, in spite of the grievous hard- 
ships it caused in other directions, from such experiences as service in the 
armed forces and civil defence services, and evacuation. 

A superannuation scheme, especially one like the scheme for teachers 
in England and Wales which takes a statutory form, may be a great obstacle 
to mobility. In the last few years, a number of rather complicated arrange- 
ments have been made which should go far to overcome this disadvantage. 
By the end of 1951 it was possible for teachers in certain circumstances 
to move without loss of pension rights between teaching and the national 
health service, local government, the civil service and certain nationalised 


oh enutries for teachers to travel overseas are particularly valuable 


in helping to overcome the danger of isolation. Pee Gea cae Ta 
European countries, and with Canada and the penne A nr ae 
during 1951 to make their valuable contributions bon o Cope pon an to 
international understanding, while many success u de RE a seers 
abroad were arranged for teachers and inspectors under F 


international bodies of various kinds. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


dicapped is a distinctive 


Handicapped Pupils Concern for the han RA danger that this 


mark of a civilised community. But there is a : : 
Concern will express itself in à form of charity that will ae Fute 
the handicapped person’s dependence upon his fellows ae eran 
him to become independent anf self-supporting. pent De, er Guiaven: 
Providing comprehensively for the education of handicap] : 
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The fortunate rarity of many of the types of handicap for which the 
schools cater is itself a difficulty ; highly specialised schools can be provided 
economically only in relation to 


a large child population. The small 
country of Wales, which contains many sparsely populated mountainous 
areas, has, mainly for this reason, always been short of special school places, 
but in 1951 the Welsh Joint Education Committee laid the foundations 
of a comprehensive system of special schools by planning for the Princi- 
pality as a whole. In England and Wales generally, remarkable progress 
has been made since 1945 in providing more places in special schools for 
handicapped children. Thirty-seven new schools, containing 2146 places, 
Were opened in 1951, and bring to a total of 168 and 9100 the number of 
new special schools and places provided since 1945. It is clear, however, 
that there is still a serious lack of places, especially for educationally sub- 
normal children. 


School Meals and Milk The economic difficulties of the country resulted 
in some slowing down in the rate of improvement of canteen facilities at 
existing schools, particularly where the work needed was on a substantial 
scale, but canteens continued to be provided in all new schools. The 

figures relating to the school meals and milk services, for October, 1951, 
may be of interest : (a) out of a total of some 28,000 schools, only about 
1100 were without school meals ; (b) a little over 2,800,000 pupils in grant- 
aided schools were taking dinners, compared with 2,750,000 a year pre- 
viously ; (c) eighty-four per cent. of the childrem in schools were takin 


milk. The proportion of these taking tuberculin tested or heat-treated milk 
was 94.1 per cent, 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Special Position Northern Ireland, which comprises the six north- 
of Northern Ireland eastern counties of Ireland with a total popu- 
lation of not more than about 1,350,000, is an integral part of the United 
Kingdom but is, nevertheless, autonomous so far as its educational system 
is concerned. The Minister of Education for Northern Ireland is responsible 
to the parliament of Northern Ireland in Belfast and not to the United 
Kingdom parliament in London. Belfast, the capital city of the province, 
has a population of over 450,000. Apart from the industrial area in and 
around Belfast, Northern Ireland is almost wholly a rural community, 
there being only one other centre of population (Londonderry) with more 


than 20,000 inhabitants. 


The Northern Ireland educational system is 

t operating in England and Wales, the chief difference 
greater importance of voluntary (denominational) 
Schools, particularly in the field of secondary (grammar school) education. 
‘There are at present in operation 1629 primary schools with a total enrol- 
ment of some 193,000 pupils. Of these primary schools, 719, with an enrol- 
ment of about 99,000 pupils, are county schools (i.e., schools controlled 
by the local education authorities), the remaining 910, with an enrolment 
of about 94,000 pupils, being voluntary schools controlled for the most 
Part by individual clerical managers: Of the 80 secondary grammar 
Schools, only 15, with an enrolment of 5792 pupils, are county schools ; 
the 65 voluntary grammar schools, with an enrolment of 23,944 pupils, 
are controlled by boards of governors: ‘The total number of pupils in the 
Secondary departments of grammar schools is now 24,310, compared with 


Ministry of Education of Northern Ireland. 


Educational System 
broadly similar to tha 
being the relatively 


1 From the report sent by the 


` 
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11,566 in 1939 and-6397 in 1925, four years after Northern Ireland was 
set up as a separate unit. Up'to the present only twelve secondary inter- 
mediate schools have been established ; these correspond roughly to the 
secondary modern schools of England and Wales. It is estimated that 
upwards of 200 new secondary intermediate schools will be required before 
the Education Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, can be brought fully into 
operation. There are in addition some 114 technical schools (institutions 
of further education) ; all of these are controlled by the local education 
Sh à 

res Act (Northern Ireland), 1947, as amended in 1950 and. 
1951, is the principal enactment governing education and in its form and 
content it also bears similarity to the principal education act for England 
and Wales, the Act of 1944. The same three stages of the educational 
system are recited—primary, secondary and further ; the same terminology, 
“county” and “ voluntary ”, is used to describe the main classification 
of schools; and religious education, special educational treatment, and 
ancillary services (e.g., the provision of free books and materials, of meals 
and milk and of transport facilities) are all given their place. Substantially, 
the most notable differences between the Northern Ireland Act and that 
for England and Wales can be regarded | as consequential upon the 
higher proportion of voluntary schools to which reference has already been 
made ; in Northern Ireland voluntary managers or (in the case of secondary 
schools) boards of managers can obtain 65% grants from the Ministry of 

“Education not only towards the cost of alterations to existing schools but 

* also towards the provision of completely new schools, and grant at a 
similar rate is payable by the Ministry towards the external maintenance of 
voluntary primary and secondary intermediate schools. : In addition the 
local education authorities are required to pay 65% of the cost of the 
internal maintenance of voluntary primary and secondary intermediate 
schools and, if any such voluntary school is managed by a committee 
consisting of two-thirds of its members nominated by the manager or 
managers and one-third by the local education authority, the grant 
payable for this purpose is 100%. 

The 1951 Act of parliament amending the 1947 Act clarified 
of points of difficulty which had arisen in the administration of the 
Act of 1947, and inter alia authorized the retention of the u 
limit of compulsory school attendance at 14 y 
1953. This was made necessary by the prev 
tion and teaching staff. The principal Act 
the age to 16 at a future date when circums 


a number 
principal 
pper age- 
ears until not later than 
alent shortage of accommoda- 
contains provision for raising 
tances permit. 


ORGANIZATION 


Reform in Progress As the 1947 legislation for the reform of the 
educational system in Northern Ireland did not come into operation until 
1948 there has as yet been little time for development to take place. The 
arrangements for the giving of a grammar school education to all pupils who 
have shown themselves likely to benefit from it were put into effect imme- 
diately, and the reorganisation of the former public elementary schools into 
primary schools for pupils under 11 years of age 


and secondary intermediate 
schools for the older pupils is also progressing but the progress is slow. 


ors 
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School Building > The provision of the additional school accom- 
modation made necessary by the passing of the 1947 Act, coupled with the 
need to make up the leeway of the war years, set a formidable school 
building task. Until 1951 progress was disappointingly slow but the year 
under review showed a remarkable increase in the rate of building ; the . 
estimated cost of major schemes in progress at the present time is around 
£3,375,000, compared with a little over £1,500,000 in October, 1951 and 
about £1,000,000 in April, 1951. Twenty-four new primary schools, five 
new intermediate schools, one new special school and thirty-seven major 
extensions or reconstruction schemes at schools of all types are under 


“way, providing over 15,000 new school places. Further major schemes 


costing over £2,000,000 are due to start in 1952. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Primary Education The current developments in curricula in Great 
Britain have their counterparts in Northern Ireland. At the primary stage 
the use of activity methods, especially in infant teaching, is increasing in 
The work of the teachers who continue to be responsible for 


importance. : å Re 
ed primary schools is a further satisfying 


the 11-14 age group in unreorganis 
feature of the transitional period. 


Secondary Education At the secondary level the curriculum of the, 
intermediate school is fluid and is intended to remain so ; the main function 
of these schools is to provide the variety of instruction needed by senior 
pupils of varying abilities and aptitudes and the most noteworthy feature 
of the instruction given is its practical approach. Important changes in 
the arrangements for the “ Grammar School Certificate Examinations LA 
which are conducted by the Ministry of Education, have been introduced 
in 1952 following recommendations received by the Minister from a com- 
mittee which recently considered the examination system. 


4 In the field of further education arrangements 

Reha organising the Belfast Municipal College of Technology, 

te in trair technical college of Northern Ireland, and there has been 

une progress in broadening the scope of the further education 
1 a i 

Provided in technical schools throughout the province. 


i 
Development 'in teaching method generally is 


_ Educational Aids n the increased use being made of educational aids. 


bp paly OS on Northern Ireland lagged behind the rest of the 
an ‘ore the 1 d 3 in this respect but rapid improvements have been in 
Ea f in the last few years. The Ministry of Education established 
r i ence patnin 1948 rincipally for the use of schools and the library now 
n im library in. 70 titles on 16 mm. film and 1000 film strips. The 

Mes cn istered for receiving the school broadcasts of the 
ira an song Corporation is over 450 and this figure is steadily 


increasing. 
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International In 1951 the Ministry of Education organized 
niestontins its third successful autumn course for teachers 
on the aims and ideals of Unesco, and some 50 teachers attended. This 
approach to the promotion of international understanding through 
education is a feature of school work to which every encouragement is 
given. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training College Output The continued shortage of qualified teachers is 
aggravated not only by the staffing needs of new schools but also by the 
desire to reduce the size of classes in existing schools. To meet the increased 
need for teachers grants to training college students have been substantially 
increased and the annual output of the two training colleges in Northern 
Treland is now almost double what it was before 1939. 


Arrangements The present arrangements for the training of 
for Training teachers are largely based on recommendations 
received from the Gibbon Committee in 1947. A minimum three-year 
course of training for primary school teachers was introduced in 1948 and 
arrangements have been made whereby some of these teachers may take 
a further semi-specialist year in such subjects as music, science and handi- 
crafts to qualify them for work in the secondary intermediate schools. 
During the year under review the special ten-week courses for serving 
teachers who wish to improve their qualifications were continued and the 
Ministry of Education’s ‘‘ Summer School for Teachers ?, which is attended 
annually by between 500 and 600 teachers, will in the summer of 1952 
again be directed mainly to refresher work. 


Salaries In April 1951 the Northern Ireland ‘‘ Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries ” reported to the Minister of Education and later the 
Minister announced that he had accepted the recommendations made, 
Broadly these provided that, from April 1951, the salary scales for men 
would extend from £360 to £451 per annum at the minima, depending on . 
qualifications, to respective maxima ranging between £675 and £850. 
The women’s scales vary between £315 and £385 at the minima and 
between £555 and £680 at the maxima. In addition, increases have been 
made in principals’ and other allowances for special responsibilities. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School Health Service Responsibility for the school health service was . 
transferred in 1948 to the Ministry of Health and Local Government and the 
health authorities. There are no outstanding developments to report. x 


School Meals and Milk The arrangements for the provision of meals 
and milk continue to prosper. Milk is supplied free of charge and 93% 
of the children attending grant-aided schools on a selécted day in March, 
1951, received free milk. This percentage represents an appreciable 
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increase over the figure for the previous year. Only 34 grant-aided schools 
out of the total of almost 1800 are now outside the scope of the service. 
An additional 75 schools operated meals schemes in 1950-51, making a 
total of 479. The corresponding increase in the number of pupils was 3415, 
bringing the present daily total to almost 40,000. School meals accom- 
modation also was improved; nine additional kitchens and five additional 
dining rooms have been provided during the year under review, increasing 
the meals capacity of all kitchens by 7850 daily. The school meals service 
is as yet, however, by no means as widespread as in Great Britain : only 
about 20% of pupils in grant-aided schools benefit from the service 
compared with 50% in England and Wales. 


Handicapped Children There is a grave shortage in Northern Ireland 
of special schools for handicapped pupils, the total number of these schools 
being only 13 and the total accommodation about 800 places. Efforts are, 
however, now being made by the local education authorities to remedy the 
deficiency and the new special school referred to in the paragraph on school 
building, which will provide accommodation for 140 educationally sub- 
normal pupils, is nearing completion in Belfast. When accommodation for 
handicapped children cannot be provided locally the children are sent, at 
public expense, to special schools with boarding facilities outside Northern 


Ireland. 


Youth Welfare The annually increasing expenditure, of the 
Ministry of Education in assisting the youth service is evidence of the 
progress that is being made. The sum required in 1938-1939 was £72, by 
1945-1946 this had increased to £29,118, in the year under review it will 
be about £43,000, and it has been estimated that over £80,000 will be 


required in 1952-1953. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Scotland 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Cooperation — 
Finance — School Building — ORGANISATION — General — Secondary 
Education — Pupils’ Records Revision — Further Education — CURRICULA 
AND Metuops — Primary Education — New Pamphlets — Junior Secondary 
Schools — Tracutnc Starr — Shortage of Teachers — Qualifications — 
AUXILIARY AND OUT-0F-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES — School Health Service — School 
Meals and Milk — New Child Guidance Clinics — Handicapped Children — 
Youth Service. 


INTRODUCTION 


Under the impact of war and the vicissitudes of peace the Scottish 
educational system has shown much resilience. The damage inflicted by 
the war both on the system and on individual pupils has not yet been fully 
repaired, and restrictions on building and shortages of teachers have 
hindered desirable developments in the post-war era. The picture presented 
by the year under review is, however, one of steady effort and of develop- 
ment in some spheres which is not unencouraging for the future. 

The number of schools in 1951 was 3171, an increase during the year 
of 23. Of these, more than half (1682) had fewer than 100 pupils on their 
rolls. The number of pupils was over 818,000, of whom only 21,000 (2.6% 
of the total) were not receiving their education within the public educational 
system. The post-war increase in the birthrate has just begun to affect 
the schools, and the number of pupils will increase appreciably in the 
near future. 

After the legislative changes and the reconstruction of the immediate 
post-war years, the task of educationists has been largely one of consolida- 
tion. No spectacular developments have been achieved, and none were, 
indeed, desirable at the moment. But a real attempt has been made to 
re-assess the content of the curriculum and to fit the Scottish child to be 
a worthy citizen of the world into which he will enter, and efforts to this 
end are continuing. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference On 
Public Education by Mr. D. D. ANDERSON, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 


ES 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative There were no changes in the structure or 
Cooperation administration of public education during the 


year under review. Local education authorities continued to be responsible 
for the administration of education in their own areas, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of State for Scotland. The whole system of 
administration is based on co-operation between the local education 
authorities and the Central Department, and every effort is made to foster 
this cooperation, both centrally, through the officers of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, and locally, through the collaboration of the members 
of Her Majesty’s inspectorate with the directors of education. 


Finance Expenditure on education continued to rise, 
despite the need for economy in public expenditure and the special need 
for restriction of expenditure during the latter part of the period under 
review, due to the precarious financial position of the country. The 
spectacular rise in educational expenditure from just under £14 million 
in 1938-39 to just under £35 million in 1950-51 reflected the many develop- 
ments that had taken place—raising of the school leaving age, development 
of the school meals service, increases in teachers’ salaries, extended pro- 
vision of bursaries and of transport facilities for pupils, development of 
further education and of social and recreational services, and so on. 
Despite the increasing need for economy, expenditure of local education 
authorities during the year under review was in the region of £40 millions. 


School Building Since the war the most important administrative 
problems have been connected with building. The development of large 
new housing areas in towns and cities, and the very large numbers of young 
children who will continue to increase the school population for some years 
to come as a result of the rise in the birthrate at the end of the war, make 
it quite clear that the building programme will continue to be of first 
importance for several years. Accommodation for 18,505 pupils in primary 
and secondary schools was provided in buildings erected by local education 
authorities during 1951 and a further 1720 places were provided in hutted 
classrooms. This accommodation was provided in 550 classrooms, some 
in new schools and some in extensions to existing schools. While many of 
the buildings erected were in traditional materials (e.g., brick or concrete), 
prefabricated forms of construction were also employed (e.g., buildings 
in aluminium, timber and light steel). Two imported prefabricated timber 
schools were built and large new buildings in_this medium are under 
construction. At the end of 1951 no fewer than 155 new schools were being 


CEG T ai has been placed on all but the most essential school 
building, i.e., erection of primary and secondary schools required to serve 
new housing or population needs, and this has militated against any 
great development in the fields of nursery, further, and adult education. 
Within the limits imposed by puilding restrictions, however, it was possible 
to make some progress in the year under review. Three new nursery schools 
were opened in addition to adaptations of and extensions to existing 
buildings ; and important extensions to technical colleges in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh were put in hand. 
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Capital expenditure on new buildings during 1951 amounted to almost 
£4 million, and at the end of the year the estimated cost of projects under 
construction was £11¥% million. The increases in the value of work begun 
and in the value of work under construction are satisfactory, but progress 
on the actual buildings was generally slow. Delays were occasioned by 
shortages of materials and of labour, and at the end of the year the shortage 
of steel became so acute that work on many important buildings was held 
up. It seems probable that, for some time to come, the number of new 
schools erected will be determined to a considerable extent by the amount 
of steel available. 

Expenditure on the maintenance and improvement of schools increased 
to £1% million. Normal painting and repair work was continued ; im- 
provements were effected on playgrounds and on the sanitary accommoda- 
tion in old schools ; electricity was installed in schools and teachers’ houses, 
many of them in the Highlands. 


ORGANISATION 


General Day school education has continued to be 
organized in two main streams—primary and secondary. Some nursery 
schools are available for children between the ages of two and five, but 
development of this service is at a virtual standstill on account of building 
restrictions. Compulsory schooling starts at the child’s fifth birthday, and 
primary education extends over seven years. At the age of about 12 all 
normal pupils are transferred to secondary schools, where they, embark 
on a wide variety of courses, extending over three years or five or six 
years. A transfer procedure has been evolved which seeks to ensure that 
each child will be directed to the type of course from which he appears 
most likely to profit. Decisions are taken by the education authority. 
but the parent has a right of appeal to the Secretary of State. A 


Secondary Education In some parts of the country are to be found 


“omnibus ” secondary schools, providing courses for all the pupils in their 
neighbourhood, In other parts, those taking three-year courses are accom- 
modated in schools which are known as Junior Secondary Schools, while 
those taking five or six year courses attend schools known as ‘Senior 
Secondary Schools. There is no general examination at the end of the 
Junior Secondary course at the age of about 15 years. Courses in the 
Senior Secondary Schools, however, lead to the award of the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, a national certificate which is awarded on the results 
of an examination conducted by the Scottish Education Department. 
Pupils’ Records Since 1939 a record card, on which the pupil's 
Revision progress was recorded, has been in general use. 
In 1951 a revised edition was issued under the name “ Pupil’s Progress 


Record ”. The record provides a confidential history of the pupil’s progress 
and attainments throughout the primary and secondary: ane 
In 1951 also arrangements were made for the issue to every pupil of a 


“ School Leaving Record ” at the end of his school career. This document 


gives an official record of the pupil’s achievements both in the classroom 
and in general school activities. : 
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Further Education The organisation of further education, both 
formal and informal, has not been altered in any material respect. The 
number of students in classes of all types showed a slight decrease in 1951 
but in the important field of technical education the position was Gre 
Indeed, there was a striking increase of nearly 50% in the 
number of young workers attending classes during their working week. 
In the technical colleges, where the most advanced technological study is 
undertaken, the numbers of students have been well maintained. The 
expansion of informal further education has been limited by restrictions 


on expenditure. 


couraging. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Ri. In the primary school a fresh appraisal both of 
$! the curriculum and of teaching methods has been proceeding for some time 
past. Reference was made in last year’s report to the publication of “ The 
Primary School in Scotland”, a comprehensive memorandum on the 
à curriculum prepared by a panel of H. M. inspectors. Effort was largely 
> directed in the year under review towards trying to ensure that the recom- 
i mendations of this memorandum are understood and adopted by teachers. 
W. Progress is hampered in some parts of the country by unfavourable class- 
room conditions and by the excessive size of classes, due largely to shortage 
of accommodation.. It is, however, frequently apparent that teachers 
are becoming increasingly aware of the needs of their pupils as individuals, 
and group methods of instruction are being adopted, with consequent gain 
both to the able and to the retarded child. Visual and aural aids are being 
increasingly used, the aesthetic side of education is being developed, and 


more activity in the classroom is being encouraged. 


Jen New Pamphlets In the secondary school the publication of the 
series of subject memoranda, to which reference was made in last year’s 
report, has been continued. Memoranda on practically every one of the 
i subjects of the secondary curriculum have now appeared. The recommen- 
dations made in these documents have been discussed at meetings between 
__ teachers and H. M. inspectors, and efforts are being made to have these 

recommendations adopted by the schools. 


Primary Education 


Junior Secondary Schools The majority of children affected by the raising 
ondary schools, and it is this 


of the school leaving age attend junior sec 
sphere of education that continues to engage the most earnest attention 
of the authorities. The majority of the pupils in these schools are of the 
non-academic type and the problem of devising means of stimulating their 
interest, of adapting the instruction to their capabilities, and, while 
ensuring a thorough basic training, of preparing them for the duties of 
citizenship, has exercised the minds of teachers and administrators alike. 
Progress has been made in framing suitable courses and there has been, 
in some schools, a welcome widening of courses, particularly through the 
_ introduction of practical activities. It continues to be true, however, that 
much remains to be done before it can be claimed that a thoroughly 
satisfactory education is being given to the less able pupils who constitute 
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about 20-25% of the secondary school population. A special inquiry 
has been instituted by the Department into the most suitable curriculum 
for these pupils. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers At the beginning of October, 1951 (the latest 
date for which full returns are available), 33,538 persons were employed 
in the schools as teachers, an increase of 688 over the previous year. The 
33,538 included about 210 retired teachers, about 910 persons who, what- 
ever their other qualifications, were not recognised as certificated teachers, 
and 4,433 married women teachers. Despite the increase in the total 
number employed, the demand for teachers continues to be in excess of 
the supply and the outlook is far from satisfactory. The most serious 
shortages are in respect of specialist teachers of mathematics and science 
and of women teachers of physical education ; in the first of these groups no 
improvement whatever is in sight, due to the demands of industry for 
graduates in these subjects. 

The “ First Report of a Departmental Committee on the Supply of 
Teachers ” has been published and has revealed how serious the shortage 
of teachers is likely to be for a number of years to come. By 1956 it is 
estimated that a further 3000 teachers will be needed. It was clear from 
the findings of the committee that some means must be devised of attracting 
more entrants to the profession. The shortage had its influence on the 
scales of salaries for teachers which took effect from Ist April, 1951, and 
the largest increases of salary were granted to the categories in which 
the supply position was causing the greatest anxiety. 

A special scheme has also been introduced, w 
attract into training as teachers persons from othe 
hitherto may not have thought of entering the pr 
financial reasons may have been prevented from doing 
for training must have ceased to undergo full-ti 


hich is designed to 
r walks of life who 
ofession or who for 
so. Persons selected 


for entry into their course of training ; and all mu 


priate course of training for certification as teachers. Special arrangements 
have been made for granting the students allowan 

of fees, books, travelling expenses, 
themselves and their dependants, re 
means of support available. 


Qualifications : No changes were made in the year under review 
affecting the professional training of teachers or the method of their 


appointment. The appointment and promotion of teachers are the res- 
ponsibility of local education authorities. Normally, all teachers are 
expected to be certificated in terms of the “ Regulations for the Training 
of Teachers,” and only fully certificated teachers are eligible for permanent 
appointments. All teachers must undergo a period of professional training 
in a training centre. Women teachers are not required to take a university 
degree, although many of them do. All men teachers, however, except 
teachers of special subjects such as handicraft or physical training, must 
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be graduates. Only honours graduates are eligible to teach at all stages 
of secondary schools, and even the teachers of the younger classes of 
secondary schools are expected to hold at least an ordinary degree of a 
university. Scotland is proud of the high standard of professional qualifica- 
tion of her teachers. It is gratifying that, despite all existing shortages 
practically 100% of the teachers in all kinds of secondary schools are 
either university graduates or hold an equivalent technical qualification. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-0F-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School Health Service There are no innovations to report under the 
head of health services. The school health service, working in conjunction 
with the national health service, provides for routine and special examin- 
ations of all children attending the schools and for treatment of all defects, 
medical, visual and dental, which may be found. During 1951 a number 
of mobile dental units were brought into use, particularly in rural areas. 
As part of the campaign which is being conducted against tuberculosis, 
many thousands of children have had their chests examined by x-ray. 
Recommendations have also been made for similar examination of teachers, 
and of all persons whose work brings them into close contact with children. 
The attention given to physical education in schools has been continued. 


School Meals and Milk The continuing restrictions on building during 
the year have resulted in new buildings for the school meals service being 
provided only as part of new schools. The kitchens completed during the 
year under review, however, made it possible to maintain the potential daily 
output of meals at 44.6% of the pupils on the roll despite an increase of 
10,000 in their number. The total accommodation in dining-rooms erected, 
under construction and approved, provided for 339,124 pupils. A census 
taken in October, 1951, showed that, at that time, there were 37,546 
children receiving free meals and 239,895 receiving meals on payment. 
Milk has been supplied free of cost to the pupils since 1946 ; with the 
exception of pupils in special schools for delicate children and in nursery 
schools, who receive a higher allowance, the amount of milk supplied to 
each pupil under the “ Milk in Schools Scheme ” was one-third of a pint 
per day. The opportunity of taking milk is available to almost all pupils, 


and about 87% of them do in fact take it. 


New Child Two new child guidance clinics were opened 
Guidance Clinics during 1951 and there are now 27 such clinics 
in the country. The number of local education authorities who employ 
their own psychologists continues to increase and more and more advantage 
is being taken of the facilities offered by these clinics. 


During 1951 the “ Advisory Council on Edu- 
issued reports which dealt with pupils with mental 
or educational disabilities, pupils handicapped by speech disorders, pupils 
maladjusted because of social handicaps, and the administration of 
education for handicapped pupils. These reports are now being considered. 
The number of special schools for handicapped pupils of all types is now 90, 


Handicapped Children 
cation in Scotland” 
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In order to meet the needs of pupils who are unable to attend school, 
local education authorities are empowered to make special arrangements 
for pupils to receive education elsewhere than in school. This power is 
used mainly in respect of pupils of school age in hospitals and of the small 
number who are prevented from attending school by reason of severe 
physical handicap. Instruction is generally given to the latter by a teacher i 
who visits the pupils at home. The arrangements made for children in 1 
hospital varies from hospital to hospital. As a rule, teachers are assigned 
specially for duty in the hospitals and, so far as is practicable, the children 


are instructed in suitable groups or, in the case of children confined to bed, 
by bedside instruction. 


Youth Service The work of the youth service continued on the 
lines of past years. Co-operation between volunt: 
education authorities continyed with mutual ad 
Sports and festivals demonstrated the vitality of th 
of course, no compulsory element in the youth mo 
and the large number of youth clubs which have 
under the aegis of the local education authorities 
ment the excellent facilities provided for recreatio 
by such voluntary organisations as the Boy 

movements and the various religious denominations. 
authorities do, in fact, give a large amount of 

voluntary organisations, by giving the use of sch 
grants for such purposes as the payment of leader: 
purchase of equipment. Local education auth 
period under review to help to meet the holid 
children and of members of youth clubs by sendin, 
camps. Some of them also assisted organised gro 
clubs to undertake visits to other countries. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — Slale and 
Local Educational Structure — School Finance — School Buildings — School 
Organisation — Adull Education — CURRICULA — International Understanding 
— Other Trends — MErHoDs — Participation in Community Affairs — Evalua- 


“tion as a Teaching Technique — Learning by Doing — Textbooks and Teaching 


Aids — Television as an Aid to Education — TEACHING Starr — Recruitment 
and Training — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Health Pro- 
grammes — School Lunches — Guidance Services — Exceptional Children — 
Youth Movements — Extended School Services — MISCELLANEOUS — Recent 
Court Decisions Affecting Education — Impact of the Defence Emergency — 
Education of the Children of Migratory Workers — Library of Congress Cards 
for Educational Films — Library Developments — Citizen Interest in Education 
— International Exchange — Fundamental Education — Summary. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the United States education is regarded as a right, available to all 
children regardless of the economic or social status of the family. State 
systems of education ascending in a regular gradation from local elementary 
and secondary schools to a state university are characteristic of American 
public education. Under the federal system of government, the control 
of education is reserved to the several states. Because these responsibilities 
are so assigned, the government of the United States has no central Ministry 
of Education with power to operate school systems, such as is found in 
many countries. The consensus of opinion and practice in the United 
States is in strong support of this federal system which assigns direct 
operating responsibilities to state and local communities. 
he Federal Government renders a national educational service 


“through the Office of Education, primarily by collecting, interpreting, 
and disseminating educational information, and by stimulating the cause 


‘of education through surveys, conferences, and consultative services on 
significant problems. The Office of Education also administers a federal 
programme for vocational education cooperatively with the states, sub- 
sidies to the land-grant colleges, a federal assistance programme for the 


‘education of children residing on federal reservations or in districts affected _ 


by increased-enrolment caused by fi 
‘materials to schools and colleges, an 


ederal activities, allocation of scarce 
d several programmes for the inter- 


national exchange of teachers. 


p. the XVth International Conference on 
SR Eee ar Tm delegate of the government of 


Public Education by Mr. Earl J. MCGRATH, 


the United States. 
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Other federal agencies also carry on specialized educational pro- 
grammes, such as the “ Agricultural Extension Service ” and the national 
school lunch programme under the Department of Agriculture ; the school 
savings programme under the Treasury Department ; citizenship education 
for naturalized Americans by the Department of Justice ; the vocational 
rehabilitation programme of the Federal Security Agency ; the education 
of Indians on Indian reservations by the Department of the Interior; 
and the Armed Forces education programme for men and women in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


State and Local Progress was made during the year under 
Educational Structure review in strengthening the leadership and pro- 
fessional services of state departments of education. At the local level, 
progress continued in the reduction of the number of small units of educa- 
tional administration. The total number of local school administrative 
units in the 48 states dropped from approximately 78,000 to 72,000. Ten 
years ago there were 115,000. 
School Finance Revenues for schools continue to increase in this 
inflationary period but the gains are no more than evidence of the effort 
to keep up with rising prices ; in terms of purchasing power the schools 
have about held their ground but are using a smaller proportion of the 
national income. Average salaries paid to members of the instructional 
staffs have increased to approximately $3,290 (1951-52) and the average 
current expenditure per pupil in daily attendance is about $215. Funds for 
public elementary and secondary education are derived chiefly from the 
general county and local property tax, which provides about 57% of the 
$5¥% milliard expended in 1949-50. State appropriations constitute 40% 
and the remaining 3% comes from federal sources. 

Federal funds are provided for special Purposes such as (a) support of 
the land-grant colleges, (b) vocational education and rehabilitation, (c) 
lunch services, (d) education of war veterans, and (e) assistance to federally 
affected school districts. The latter aid at present is allocated to approxi- 
mately 1700 of the school districts, largely in areas where there have been 
substantial enrolment increases due to federal activities. 
aid for current operating expenses and about 350 have 
federal financial assistance for the construction of new school buildings. 

Of the approximately $1.8 milliard available annually for educational 
and general purposes of higher education—slightly more than half of which 
amount is for public institutions—the federal government provided in 
1949-50 (including tuition for veterans) approximately 29 %; State govern- 
ments 27%, local governments 3%, students 22%, and other sources 197% 
Institutions for higher education received in 1949-50 also $529 million from 
all sources for plant expansion, and $67 million from private gifts and grants 
for endowment and other non-expendable funds. 


They receive 
also received 


School Buildings A nationwide survey of school facilities by the 
Office of Education is now in progress. Preliminary returns from this study 
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indicate that there is a current need for more than 300,000 additional 
classrooms ; with adequate supplementary areas and facilities, these would 
cost in excess of $8 milliard, and the need will probably double by 1960. 
About $1.2 milliard was invested in public elementary and secondary 
schools facilities during the school year 1951-52. + S 

School construction is financed, for the most part, from local property 
taxes, but there is an increasing trend towards state assistance. Congress 
has considered federal financial assistance to the states and localities for 
school construction but has not yet authorized such aid, except that 
during the fiscal year 1951-52 the federal government appropriated 
$50 million, in addition to $96.5 million the previous year, for school 
construction in federally affected areas. 

School plants are taking on the “ new look ”. They are often the 
one-story type, located on spacious sites away from congested areas, 
planned to house the total educational programme. Space for auxiliary 
and administrative services is sometimes as much as 50% of the total 


floor area. 
The primary purpose of the school is to foster 
f each child. The modern trend in adminis- 


tration is to give to staff members and to some degree to parents and to 
children themselves, opportunities to help decide how the school shall 
function, both organisationally and in the curriculum area. 


School Organisation 
the maximum development 0 


Adult Education Interest continues to increase in the develop- 
ment of local publicly supported and controlled two-year ‘‘ community 
colleges ”, open to all adults, where instructional programmes include 
technical-occupational training, general education for citizenship and 
family life, the beginning of academic preparation for the baccalaureate, 
and pre-professional studies. 

In the area of adult education, several fact-finding suryeys were 
started under grants from the Ford Foundation. One survey revealed 
that there had been an increase of approximately 50% in the enrolment 
of public school adult education programmes from 1947 to 1951. 

‘Another significant development was the merger in May 1951, of two 
national organisations to establish the “ Adult Educational Association ” 
with an expanded programme. “ Adult Leadership ” its magazine 
designed for helping leaders of lay organisations, was started in May, 1952. 


CURRICULA 


International There is increased emphasis upon programmes 
Understanding for international understanding through (a) 
explanation of the work of international organisations such as United 
Nations and Unesco by means of practical activities that are meaningful 
to children of school age, (b) increasing study of other nations, especially 
of their children and youth, in contrast to geography as such, and (c) visits 
by people from many countries who participate in the work of the class- 
room. Teaching about the United Nations is taken for granted in the curri- 


cular pattern in most of the school systems in the United States. 
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Nr There is more active participation of parents in 
Other Bia rogramme (a) on local curriculum committee, both city-wide 
the aal school ; (b) on state curriculum committees ; and 
ang Phen En in towns and cities throughout the country. There are 
iets to show that schools are teaching the fundamental skills better than 
in the past. A growing emphasis is being given to the use of natural 
and human resources in the community. Present experimentation in 
civic education is working in the direction of providing more laboratory 
experiences in citizenship for pupils. To induct school youth into active 
civic life, arrangements are made for their cooperation with adults in 
working to improve the community. 

The American democratic ideal respects each individual and would 
educate each according to his abilities and needs. There are many syste- 
matic efforts to identify and develop ability of whatever kind it may be. 
Schools are giving particular attention to gifted children 


METHODS 

+ Participation in Recent studies have listed some sixty ways for 
Community Affairs youth to take an active part in community 
affairs. Elementary school children may carry out conservation measures 
to keep soil from eroding. High school young people may make surveys 
in the local community to discover problems and possible solutions for 
them in the field of health. Although they do not vote, they help at, 
election time by passing out literature and canvassing a neighbourhood 


to remind citizens to register for voting ; or they study automobile traffic, 
street lighting, and other current problems, working with adults to improve 
their community, 


Evaluation as a 


Teaching Technique Increasingly, evaluation is being defined as 
than testing for infor- 


mation. In this sense eva 


Learning by Doing An increasing interest in learning by doing is 
traceable to the widespread use of in-service education programmes 
throughout the United States. These take the form of workshops confe- 
rences, institutes, or other types of experiences which teachers themselves 
often help to plan. Incorporated into such 

trial plants, science excursions, art, music, games, dances, and work with 
all types of materials such as wood, textiles, clay, 
to give facts richer meaning. Teachers then h 
through similar experiences. 


Textbooks Textbooks are many and varied, aë are their 
and Teaching Aids uses. The school library is an integral part of 
many schools. Audio-visual aids include films, film strips, flat pictures, 
maps, charts and similar accepted media, radio, television, records, tape 


programmes are trips to indus-  * 


metal, foods, or leather, — ee, | 
elp their students learn 
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i recordings, working models that can be taken apart and put together 
0 again, three dimensional materials of various types, portable equipment, 
and other aids that facilitate instruction. 


t Television as an Aid Educational leaders generally are agreed that 
i LORE ducati television holds a vast potential for implementing 
teaching and for bringing a rich variety of new content-materials into the 
classroom. A decision of the “ Federal Communications Commission ”’, 
= in April 1952, reserved for at least one year 242 out of a total of 2,053 
=| television operating frequencies for assignment to educational institutions 
. for non-commercial, television stations. The “ Federal Communications 
Commission” not only granted 114% of the total television-broadcast 
frequency assignments to education, but, in justifying this action, expressed 
a clear-cut recognition of the importance of broadcasting by educational 
institutions, and committed itself to continuing support of educational 


broadcasting. 
TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment The supply of teachers, especially at the pri- 
and Training mary and elementary school levels, remains a 
‘problem. Over 130,000 new teachers are needed each year. Prior to 
the war approximately 600,000 elementary school teachers were employed 
in the public schools. It is estimated that by 1960 more than 1,000,000 
teachers will be required in the public elementary schools. 

The teaching profession is competing with an ever-increasing number 
‘of occupations. Almost half of the states have enacted minimum salary 
Jaws varying from state to state, with some minimum beginning salaries 
as low as $2000 and some as high as $3000 per year. Such increases are 
helping meet the problem of teacher shortage. 

Since there is no Ministry of Education exercising control over higher 
education, colleges and universities have long organised of their own free 
“will accrediting associations to insure acceptable standards. Those inte- 

0 | rested in improving the teaching p 
| Council for Accreditation of Teache 
‘serve to improve the quality of m 
tion of teachers now carried on in 
United States. a è 
4 Another encouraging development within the past year has been the 
increase in the number of colleges and universities: offering preparation 
for elementary school teaching. Several large universities which heretofore 
have prepared only secondary school teachers have now instituted curricula 

for the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools. 


rofession are hopeful that the “ National 
r Education ”’, established this year, will 
any of the programmes for the prepara- 
1217 colleges and universities in the 


AUXILIARY AND Out-oFr-SCHOOL SERVICES 
4 


Health Programmes A report of school health services in the 3400 
. cities with a population of 2500 and above indicates a considerable 

increase ; 91% of these school systems now provide medical and dental 
examinations ; 63% ‘have school physicians ; 85% have nurses ; and 40% 
ave dentists. 


` 
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School Lunches School lunch programmes which were supported 
in part from federal funds reached 9,400,000 pupils in the year under 
review, as compared with 6,016,000 in 1947, and 3,762,000 in 1944. A 
majority of the new school construction projects provides school lunch 
facilities. It is estimated that expenditures for school lunches, including 
federal, state, and local funds, as well as payments by students, amount to 
8.3% of the total expenditure for the educational programme. 


Guidance Services The expanding concept of guidance considers 
it to be a part of curriculum building, working with the individual at all 
school levels. The guidance team may include the school administrator, 
teacher, counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist, health Specialist, visiting 
teacher, and community youth-serving agency personnel. 


Exceptional Children Continuing interest in the 
tional children, including the brillant as well as those physically or mentally 
handicapped, has resulted in the approval of new legislation and increased 
appropriations for special education in several states. In four states, 
existing special education services have been broadened to include children 
who are severely retarded mentally. The Office of Education sponsored a 
recent conference on this subject and a publication is scheduled to appear 
in the near future. The Office assisted by a grant from the “ Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children ” is conducting a study on the qualifica- 
tions and preparation of teachers of exceptional children, 


education of excep- 


Youth Movements More than 66% of all public high schools schedule 
pupil activities as an integral part of the school day by means of the acti- 
vity period ; approximately 75% of these schools have some form of student 
ere! ee vance the pupils participate in school government. 
ome outstanding youth organisations are sponsored nati 

the Office of Education. More a 374,000 PRE ae pee? a 
studying vocational agriculture in the public secondary schools are members 
of the “Future Farmers of America ”. These Organisations provide 
participating experience in a wide variety of activities designed to stimulate 
interest in farming and to help develop the boys’ talents in leadershi 
cooperation, and citizenship. i 

The “ Home Economics Branch ” of the Office of Education and the 
“ American Home Economics Association ” are co-sponsors of the “ Future 
Homemakers of America”, a youth organisation which enrolls 389,695 
teen-age girls. The principal objectives are : to emphasize the importance 
of being helpful members of the family group; to provide wholesome 


recreation ; to encourage democracy in home and community life; and 
to promote international good-will. 


enced School The extension of School programmes represents 

a new trend in education, Greater flexibility in 
planning for children has resulted in such new developments as after-school 
programmes, an open schoolhouse on Saturdays, or a four-to-eight-week 
session providing recreational activities ‘during the summer months 
with day camps or camping sites owned and operated by the schools. 
Several states have established state-financed programmes to stimulate 
these activities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Recent Court Decisions This year, in conformity with two United States 
Affecting Education Supreme Court decisions prohibiting discrimi- 


nation in higher educational institutions, more universities in the southern 
states admitted Negro students for graduate and professional studies. 
In a case involving freedom of religion, the Supreme Court recently 
sustained the constitutionality of a state’s action in releasing children for 
one period weekly to enable them to attend religious instruction given 
outside of public schools by private teachers. 


Impact of the In general, the national educational programme 
Defence Emergency has not been seriously retarded by the national 
defence situation, because the public and private educational agencies have 
been able to collaborate closely with the mobilization and defence produc- 
tion agencies in devising and applying in these programmes procedures 
which recognize education as a fundamental aspect of national security. 
As part of the over-all manpower programme, the National Scientific 
Register, a project of the National Security Resources Board, has been 
established in the Office of Education. Its primary responsibility is to 
develop a selective, analytical inventory of specially trained scientists 
and technologists in the physical, natural, and engineering sciences. 


Education The “ Report of the President’s Commission 
of the Children on Migratory Labor, 1951”, has brought 
of Migratory Workers renewed awareness of the need for providing 
greater educational facilities for the children of migrant workers in Ameri- 
can agriculture. The problems are inter-state in nature and are frequently 
permitted to go unsolved because the children are thought of as belonging 
to another state. In June 1951, the Office of Education convened a con- 
ference which considered the problem of providing better educational 
opportunities for migrant children, and in 1952 sponsored four regional 
conferences involving state personnel responsible for school, health, 
and other services to migrants to aid the states in planning improved 


educational programmes for these children. 


Library of Congress During the year under review the Library of 
Cards for Educational Congress decided to issue and distribute 3x5 
pe catalogue cards for motion pictures and film 
strips, as it does for books and other printed materials. This for the first 
time makes available complete bibliographie information on all educa- 
tional films. The “ Visual Education Service oi the Office of Education 
has collaborated with the Library of Congress in the FORMATION of rules 
for cataloguing them and itself prepared descriptive a an 2,900 govern- 
ment motion pictures and filmstrips for the new catalogue. 


Library Developments There is a continued effort to make the public 
library an adequately functioning agency in the educational programme 
of the nation. Libraries utilize increasingly other media of communication 
in addition to the printed word. One public library, for example, has 
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ioneered by operating its own radio station, installing- television sets in 
Fe main and branch libraries, and providing direct wire service for sound 
recordings to classrooms. 


Citizen Interest There are many evidences of increased public 
in Education interest in the schools. Some 288,000 men and 
women serve on local school boards in the United States. Upon these 
school boards rests legal responsibility for school planning, employment 
of teachers, and supervision of school funds. They have sought to pool 
their experience through the National School Board Association. Besides 
the official agencies voluntary citizens’ groups have been in operation, 
cither at the official request of a school board, or more often because lay 
people themselves moved to improve school opportunities for their children. 
Some 1700 citizens’ groups in 47 states have made contact with the “ Nation- 
al Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools ”, a voluntary organisation — 
which serves as a channel for the exchange of experience. Another 
voluntary organisation, the “ National Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
brings school and community closer together. It now has a record enrol- 
ment of over 6,500,000 members. nl 


International Exchange Approximately 1500 teachers and leaders and 


at least 31,000 students from various countries have entered the United 
States for educational purposes. Approximately 5000 teachers and leaders 
and 8,000 students have gone from the United States to engage in educa- 
tional pursuits abroad. 

Under the various exchange programmes administered by the Office 
of Education during the current year approximately 1000 teachers, 
trainees, student and leaders in education throughout the world came 
_to the United States. The Office provided assistance in the form of gui- 
dance, orientation, programme planning and placement in environments 
deemed most conducive to their educational development. ai 

Progress was made toward development and implementation of M 
programmes providing, where requested, technical assistance in education. | 
American educators, representing specialized fields, worked with educators 


vee A fi FE : rie 
in other countries in developing services and facilities to enrich educational 
opportunities. 


Fundamental Education 


The “Advisory Panel on F 
cation ” of the U. S. National Commission for Une: 
during the year, with U. S. Commissioner of Educa 
continuing to act as chairman. At the Panel’s first 
1952, the Director-General and the head of the Edu 
Unesco discussed the Unesco programme of funda 
the ways in which the United States might best c 

The use of U. S.-resources in the training of expert personnel for work 
in fundamental education projects abroad was of first concern, since nc 
only Unesco and the other United Nations agencies, but also bilateral 
agencies such as “ Mutual Security Agency ” and Technical Cooperation A 
Administration” are rapidly developing fundamental education p 
grammes in many of the less-developed areas of the world, 


undamental Edu-_ vy 
SCO Was reconstituted  _ 
tion Earl J. McGrat! 
meeting in Februar 
cation Department of 
mental education and 
ooperate. 
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SUMMARY ; g E, 
K 
Ron continues to play a central role in the life of the Unit a 
States. The trend is toward active citizen participation in planning the 
programme of the schools. Shortages in buildings and staff persist Hie 
are offset in part by improved functional planning, better standards for 
fai teacher preparation, emphasis on learning by doing, and the use of new 
À techniques such as television. There is widespread interest in programmes — he 
| for the international exchange of teachers and students. 
… The Office of Education is working to safeguard and improve present | 
cational standards so that education may continue to make its basic 
ntribution to the strength and well-being of the nation during the critical 
; years ahead. 
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VENEZUELA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-1952 1 


ADMINISTRATION — Inspection — Budget — School Building — ORGANISA- 
TION — Primary Education — Secondary Education — Vocational Education — 


Institute of Education — Adult Education — CURRICULA AND METHODS — 

Revision — Textbooks — TEACHING STAFF — Teacher Training Social 

Assistance — EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES — Assistance to Pupils. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Inspection The most important developments in Venezuelan 


education in the year under review concerned the inspection of primary 
and secondary schools. 

In accordance with the new plan, the 24 primary school zones were 
grouped into 6 large zones coming under the control of the central Super- 
intendencias regionales de Educacion. 

So far as Secondary schools were concerned, the country was divided 


into zones coming under the control of the specialist inspectors for each 
subject in the secondary curriculum. 


Budget The Ministry of Education budget for 1950-1951 
amounted to 122,197,495 bolivars, representing an increase of 597,672 
bolivars as compared with the preceding year, ` 


School Building A buildings office was established in the year 
under review to draw up the plans for the schools envisaged in the national 
school buildings plan of 22nd June, 1951. 


A total of 360,000,000 boliy. 
has been earmarked for the implementation of this plan. Cae 


ORGANISATION 


Primary Education In the year under review enrolments 
level increased by 16,288. For this reason 200 new posts 
schools were created. 


at primary 
in primary 


Secondary Education Venezuela now has 51 federal secondary schools. 
There are 6 different categories of such Schools, according to the number 
of sections a school has. In the year under review 28 new sections were 
opened, representing a total of 829 hours a week. 


1 From the report presented to the XVth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Manuel GRATEROL ROQUE, delegate of the Venezuelan 
government. 


- Assistance to Pupils 
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Vocational Education In the year under review 35 new sections were 
inaugurated in the various types of vocational schools, and a new school 
of commerce at Puerto Caballo with day and evening classes was opened. 

The “ Fachira ” school of arts and crafts in the state of Mérida was 
re-opened. 


Institute of Education Through the appointment of fully qualified and 
permanent staff, and by limiting the number of their courses, the Ministry 
of Education is systematically and progressively making every endeavour 
to raise the standard of the institute of education. 


Adult Education There are now 963 adult literacy centres in Vene- 
zuela. Enrolments total 24,554. 

There are in addition 200 adult education centres. Various means 
such as the cinema, radio, theatre, and lectures, are used for cultural 
propaganda. Facilities in this connection are often mobile, there being 
regions in Venezuela which are still unexplored. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Revision Plans for the revision of secondary and teacher 
training curricula were drawn up in the period under review. Curricula were 
published for the social study schools, the artisans’ schools, and the schools 
of domestic science, arts and crafts, commerce, and vocational preparation. 


Textbooks Fifty-seven textbooks by Venezuelan and foreign 
authors were examined and approved in the period under review. 
TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training Venezuela now has 31 training colleges with 


enrolments totalling 4000. During the year under review 920 men and 


women students obtained their primary teacher’s diploma. 

An institute exists at which unqualified primary teachers obtain 
aining and the primary teacher’s diploma. The training is 
given by means of ordinary classes completed by a correspondence course. 
Special courses are also held during the holidays in many of the towns, and 
enrolments number 4000 teachers. A number of scholarships have been 
granted to both the boarding and non-boarding pupils of the training colleges. 


supplementary tr 


Social Assistance The Instituto de Prevision y Asistencia social 
has continued to render valuable assistance to teachers. It has now a 


capital of over 5,000,000 bolivars. 


EXTRA-SCHOLASTIG SERVICES 


The holiday camps now cater for nearly 1800 


children a year. As a general rule the children stay at the camps for 

three months. à HAE f 
Twenty-nine new school canteens were inaugurated during the period 

under review. The school: canteens now cater for over 42,000 children. 
The value of clothing distributed to necessitous children in the year 


under review amounted to over 50,000 bolivars. 
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VIETNAM 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 


XILIARY AND 
Handicapped Children — Aid Funds and School Canteens 
Mutual Aid Societies — Schoolchildren’s Health. 


INTRODUCTION 


_ The government of Vietnam has always given special attention to 
educational problems. The public at large is now becoming actively 
interested in such problems, too, and it is generally agreed that a reform 
of the country’s educational system is urgently needed. PARRY: 

The government has made every endeavour to make sufficient funds 


available for the building of new schools, but in view of the present high 
birthrate these funds have proved inadequate. IA 


À 
Y 


% 


‘ADMINISTRATION 
_ Finance i Expenditure on education in Vietnam is 
for a national, regional, provincial and communal levels; 

| The budget of the Ministry of National Education amounted t 
_ $41,975,760 in 1952, as compared with $21,446,010 in 1951. i 
i The educational budget of South Vietnam amounted to $206 
1 in 1952, as compared with $110,116,299 in 1951. Che i 

$96,475,480, or 46%. 2 


; Scholarships 


budgeted | 
T4 


0 


ty 


authorities. 

The Ministry of National Education granted 332 full and half scholar: 

_ ships out of its own budget, to a total of $2,340,511, for students Working 
in Vietnam and France and other countries. ayy 


1 From the report presented to the XVth I 
_ Public Education by Mr. Tran Ba Cuuc, delegate of 


nternational Conferen: 
the government of 


Ra ae 
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South Vietnam granted 1623 full and half scholarships a nade 
75 grants (as compared with 1135 and 69 respectively in 1951), Re 
being educated in Vietnam and France, in primary, secondary, hi her, 
technical and vocational establishments. The total of such a à TN 
amounted to $2,408,612 and 11,568,768 French francs, as compared with hi, 
$2,177,629 in 1951. To this total should be added a further 134 mainte- 
nance scholarships (of $150 each) and 14 half scholarships (of $75 each) 
for pupils in primary schools, totalling $21,150. 


_ School Building The shortage of buildin, 
Shoo! 1 ! gs caused by the st 
Ie vise in the birthrate is a problem which cannot be rapidly Eve TE 
= spite of many difficulties, the national, regional and local authorities were : 
able to build a number of new schools and classrooms in the period under 7 


X z 5 3 x 
+ review. Special attention Was given to the question of solidity of cons- LÀ 


truction. 
-In the first two terms of the year under review, South Vietnam built 


9295 schools and 993 classrooms. 


ORGANISATION 
> 


Literacy Campaign One of the outstanding educational develo 
Man Adat. Edacation in the year under review is the new de aed “i 
in the literacy campaign as a result of the royal order dated 20th January be 
1952, whereby all Vietnamese citizens between 13 and 50 years of age Bre ~ 
required to read and write their mother tongue. The means employed * 
for the purpose include adult courses, intensive elementary education 
courses, and auxiliary preparatory courses. a 
The adult and the intensive elementary education courses are begin- | Ÿ 
ng to arouse public interest. Since 1951 the political situation in Vietnam 
has improved considerably, and the number of courses has increased from 
348 (with a total of 11,400 pupils) in 1951 to 4076 (with a total of 101,677 


pupils) at the present time. 
Bag: Expenditure on public courses, which are more important than the 
jvate ones, is met by the provincial and communal authorities and 
ds deriving from economic aid from the United States. 

The auxiliary preparatory Courses, found only in South Vietnam, | 
don the initiative and at the expense of the persons Concerne 
r the inspection of the education service. They are less Aiar 
n a normal type of school, and can be housed in whatever 
lies to hand (pagodas, parish halls, etc.), and as a result: 
d in almost every village and have brought elementary 


the reach of all classes. 


j Fe S 
accommodation 
have been opene 
~ education within 
imary Education Primary education made unparalleled advances 
in the year under review. At the beginning of the school year under review 
rolments rose to 404,867 as compared with 298,791 the preceding year, _ 
the increase thus being 106,076. The number of teachers increased am 


5132 in 1951 to 6937 in 1952. 


: Secondary enrolments continued to rise in the p 
increasing from 10,398 in 1951 to 13,533 in 1952, an 


mi) 
= from 

Secondary Education 
r under review, 

crease of 3135. 
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The continued increase of secondary enrolments makes it necessary 
to allocate bigger credits for the expansion of school premises, — 

In South Vietnam new Vietnamese 7th classes were opened in the 
secondary schools at the beginning of the year under review, with a view 
to the unification of the country’s educational system. Secondary teachers 
now number 830 as compared with 427 in 1951. 


Private Schools The private schools in Vietnam are cither pri- 


mary or secondary schools. The primary schools are the more numerous 
of the two kinds, and each has a large number of classes. The secondary 
schools have been expanded, but are still unable entirely to meet the 
demand for places. 

Private schools in Vietnam have always served the useful purpose 
of relieving congestion in the public schools. Their enrolments total 80,000. 


Vocational Education All the technical and vocational secondary esta- 


blishments were operating normally in the year under review. Their 
enrolments totalled 734. 

It is proposed to set up a further training course for mechanics and, 
at Saigon, a school of arts and crafts. 

Attention is again being given to vocational education in the provinces. 

Each primary school attaches importance to having a workshop for 
woodwork and metalwork, and a domestic science course to give girls 
who have completed the primary course a practical training in dressmaking, 
cookery, laundering and embroidery. Each year exhibits are sent from the 
technical and vocational establishments and the workshops and domestic 
Science courses in the primary schools to the exhibition-sale held in Saigon. 


Higher Education 


: à Higher education, centered in Hanoi and Saigon, 
was entirely reorganised in the period under review. 


In Hanoi, the mixed university has faculties in law, medicine and 
pharmacy, and there is also a Vietnamese school of education for the 
training of secondary teachers. In Saigon, there are three schools offering 


higher studies, the school of public works, the school of radio-electricity, 
and the school of navigation. $ 


Such establishments cater for 
their studies abroad, ang enable a 
their training within the country. 


persons who are unable to take up 
certain number of Officials to obtain 


CURRICULA 


Primary Education The primary curricu 
dated 27th May, 1949, was brought into force in all schools in the year 
under review. It is based on modern educational Principles. It is practical 
in character, inasmuch as it attaches importance to physical education, 
singing and handicrafts, and national in character, in that it aims at 
developing the children’s love of their mother country by acquainting 
them with the country’s heros and leaders through history lessons and 
with the duties of Vietnamese citizens through civics lessons. 


lum, as revised by a decree 
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Secondary Education Application of the secondary curricula, already 
completed in the north and centre of Vietnam, was begun in South Vietnam 
when the schools reassembled at the beginning of the year under review. 
Vocational Eduction Both the theoretical and practical aspects of 
vocational curricula were revised in the period under review, in the light 
of the suggestions made by a committee of administration and further 
training, and of the country’s industrial needs. A curriculum of intensive 
training is now under consideration. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training and — The Vietnamese educational authorities have 
Further Training left no stone unturned to remedy the shortage 
of teachers and to give teachers adequate training enabling them to 
perform their duties efficiently. With this latter objective in mind, educa- 
tional lectures are regularly organised, at the rate of not less than one per 
month per province. 

During the summer vacation the primary inspectors also organise 
in their respective areas further training courses for young teachers and, 
more especially, for teachers appointed on daily or other contract. These 
courses have been very successful, and have contributed considerably to 
a unification of methods and procedures while leaving the teachers 
sufficiently free and unhampered in their work. 

Men and women primary teachers are to be trained in two ways. One 
way is by utilising the already established intensive one-year courses 
designed to meet the country’s immediate needs, and the other way is 
by re-opening the mixed or one-sex training colleges with a four-year 


course. 


AUXILIARY AND EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 


A centre already exists, at Thuduc in South 
ral and social re-education of delinquent children, with 
a total enrolment of 120 pupils. Two new buildings for the centre are now 
under construction, and will provide accommodation for 50 more boarders. 

The school for blind in North Vietnam now has 50 pupils as compared 
with 30 in 1951. The school for blind in Saigon in South Vietnam, in the 
hands of the military authorities since 1946, reopened on 15th May, 1952, 


with 23 boarders. 


Handicapped Children 
Vietnam, for the mo 


School aid funds, built up with the donations 
and subscriptions of their members, exist to facilitate necessitous children’s 
attendance at school through distributing clothing free, subsidising school 
canteens, sending children to holiday camps, etc. The balance at the 
disposal of these funds increased from $335,407 in 1951 to $369,329 in 


1952. ie i 
ns necessitous children living far from their 


Through the school cantee 2 e 
school can get-a good and plentiful meal at mid-day. At the present time 


School Funds and Meals 


PR ME nicl aN Shays 


i 
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there are 24 such canteens operating in almost all parts of South Vietnam, 


and catering on an average for 918 children a day. 


“Holiday Camps The main purpose of the holiday camps is to 


4 enable children to get a holiday by the sea. At Easter, 1952, over 300 — 
_ Schoolchildren benefited in this way. 


| Mutual Aid Societies Mutual aid societies are in operation in some- 
= provinces of South Vietnam, more particularly at Saigon-Cholan, every © 
one of whose 22 schools has such a society. Their funds derive from pupils’ — 
eee ‘subscriptions and from the proceeds of theatrical performances organised - 
Ve W by the schools. The purpose of the school mutual aid societies is to pur- 
= chase needed school materials at cheap rates, to assist necessitous children, 
| and to develop a feeling of solidarity among the pupils. 


w 


… Sehoolchildren’s The school health situation is now satisfactory 
+ th in Vietnam. The customary preventive measures 
. are taken, vaccinations against cholera and smallpox are regularly give: 
in all provinces, and medical record cards are in use in practically every 
” School, The work is in the hands of the school health service, and children, 
Si Mat all events in the towns, get whatever medical attention they may need 
= The government has been specially interested in the campaign this servici 
A is ‘Waging against the three commonest illnesses : conjunctivitis, trachoma 
à À! and malaria, In the year under review 30,000 dental record cards were M 
| y 4 made out for the pupils in Saigon-Cholon. ' TE 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951-19521 p 
t Ñ 
ADMINISTRATION — Aclivities of New Administrative Bodies — B: = Oye 
_ Aid to Students and Schoolchildren — CURRICULA AND Mens = ar ih 


Applied — Six-year Schools — Hight-year Schools — Second mae 
Teacher Training — Vocational Schools ze Higher Education ae hota 
als — Educational Films — Textbooks — TEACHING Starr — Salaries — 
Primary and Secondary Teachers’ Associations — MISCELLANEOUS — Estra- 
scholastic Education. 


1% 
‘ ADMINISTRATION Fa | 

__ Activities of New | Despite the short time it has been in operation, | 4 : 

» Administrative Bodies the last reorganisation of the administration of si 
education in Yugoslavia (involving the abolition of the Ministries of A 
Education, and of Science and Culture, the establishment of Councils ne 

mi Education, Science and Culture, and the transfer of the powers of _ va 
+ State bodies to people’s bodies) gave important results in the period under + | 
| review. DEN 

t The plenary sessions of the Councils on Education, Science and » nO 


E ce dealt with the more fundamental problems of education and «#4 
culture, and their various commissions, committees and sub-committees 
ith the remaining, more immediate questions. — E, § 
The general education committees were particularly active in almost 
all the republics. They discussed and solved a number of problems such 
as the revision of general education curricula and syllabuses, the nature 
of the eight-year schools, conditions of admission to the upper classes 
of the secondary school, and the reorganisation of teaching in the secondary 4 
~ schools and the top classes of the eight-year schools. The general education — 

committee of the Council on Education, Science and Culture of the Republic À 
of Croatia drew up a primary education act, which was promulgated fae A 
the year under review. This act is the first of its kind since the liberation. 

The general education committees of the other republics are drawing 
up similar acts, and also secondary education and teacher training acts. 

The vocational education committees discussed the question of 
‘evising the network of vocational schools. They also decided to aboli De 
ertain schools and sections which do not come up toa satisfactory standard. ; 


IE 


XVth International Conference on ` 


i i th 3 
From the report presented to the Qelegate of the ‘Yugoslav Aer 


ic Education by Mrs. Slavka KRATKI, 
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The higher education committees discussed the possibility of sup- 
pressing useless items in the curricula of certain faculties, the organisation 
of studies, the training of scientific workers, etc. ; 

One deficiency was noted in the work of the committees : they did 
not secure adequate participation from public organisations and the 
general run of cultural and educational workers. 


Budget Educational expenditure for 1951 amounted to 
11,793,388,000 dinars, representing an increase of nearly 35 million 
dinars as compared with the preceding year. This expenditure includes 
all budgetary expenditure and the expenditure of the Federal People’s 
Republic and local authorities on schools, cultural institutions, boarding 
schools, students’ hostels, and scholarships. 


Aid to Students Important changes were made in the year under 
and Schoolchildren review in the system of granting scholarships 
and other forms of aid to students and secondary school pupils. These 
changes were in line with the steps taken in Yugoslavia to proceed from 
administrative to economic planning. Formerly students and pupils 
received aid in the form of food and clothing, and many of them had a 
scholarship in addition. Food and clothing may now be bought on the 
free market, and pupils and students no longer receive the aid mentioned, 
but parents in employment get an allowance of 3000 dinars per child. 
Provided his attendance is regular, such allowance is paid until the end 
of a child’s primary, secondary, or even higher education. The allowance 
is 450 dinars more than the estimated value of the food and clothing 
formerly guaranteed, and 50% of the total number of pupils and students 
benefit from it. 

Scholarships are availabl 
cases for children receiving, 

In the year under review 
totalled 340 million dinars. 


A new form of aid, moreover, was established. It was decided to 
grant interest-free loans to students in the final s 
over 30 million dinars we 


e for children not receiving, and in exceptional 
an allowance. 


re earmarked for the purpose. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Reforms Applied In the year under review, the Councils on 


Education, Science and Culture of the various republics drew up, on their 
own initiative and independently of each other, new curricula for several 
types of school, and made modifications in the curricula of, for example, 


the secondary and vocational schools and certain university faculties. 
Six-year Schools The Council on Education, Science and Culture 


of the People’s Republic of Croatia completed a new curriculum for the 
six-year schools. J ; 

Formerly teaching in the 5th and 6th years of these schools was 
given as far as possible in accordance with the curriculum of the correspond- 
ing classes of the eight-year schools. The new six-year school curriculum 


the scholarships paid out of the State budget” 


tages of their course, and 
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increases the amount of knowledge to be learnt. It gives considerably 
less emphasis to general education than does the eight-year school cur- 
riculum, and more emphasis to practical education. In drawing up the 
curriculum the Council was mainly concerned to integrate the children’s 
school work with their everyday life and their surroundings, and so make 
the education they receive both academic and practical. With this purpose 
in mind the Council introduced elementary homecraft and bookkeeping 
into the curriculum. The curriculum includes instructions as to how the 
children should be taught about the district in which their school is situated. 
Six-year school pupils may continue their education at an eight- 
year school if they pass a supplementary examination in the mother tongue 
and mathematics. The supplementary examination in the modern language 
and ancient history studied in the 5th class of a six-year school is to take 
place at the close of the 1st year in an eight-year school. In this way the 
unity of the school system is ensured, despite the fact that the respective 
curricula of the six-year and the eight-year schools are not the same. 


Eight-year Schools In the year under review a new curriculum was 
drawn up in all the people’s republics for the top classes of the eight- 
year schools and the lower classes of the secondary schools. The changes 
were made in correlation with the prolongation of compulsory education 
from 7 to 8 years, and comprise the distribution over four years of subjects 
formerly distributed over three, and placing the elementary leaving 
certificate at the close of the last year of the eight-year schools and of the 
4th year of the secondary schools. This examination formerly took place 
at the end of the seven-year compulsory education course, and the time- 
tables of both types of school were in consequence overburdened. 

The Council on Education, Science and Culture of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia issued general instructions concerning schools 
giving a general education. In accordance with these instructions, the 
elementary leaving certificate examination is not now compulsory, except 
for pupils seeking admission to the senior secondary school or to other 
schools at secondary level. Certain vocational schools, however, will 
waive this ruling, and admit pupils who have completed their compulsory 
schooling, but not sat for the elementary leaving certificate examination. 

Lively discussions took place as to the nature of the top classes of the 
eight-year schools and the lower classes of the secondary schools. The 
main task of these classes at the present time 1s to prepare their pupils 
for the upper classes of the secondary schools. The purpose of the changes 
made in the respective curricula was to adapt these curricula to the de- 
mands of everyday life and to attain the educational aim defined in a 
resolution of the I[Ird plenary session of the cs of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. With this purpose ip un de nie 
of new subjects such as handicrafts, ethics and civics, and, above all, the 


specialization of education, UD 
In regard to handicrafts, primary and secondary teachers expressed 
varying opinions. Some were against their introduction RE a separate 
subject, on the grounds that the principle of technique shon g permeate 
the whole of education. Others felt that their introduction would help 
the application of this principle. The whole question is noW under considera- 
tion by the general education committees. 


were discussed. 


if +i 
i’ y 
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sanz ethics-and-civics is concerned, which it is also. proposed to: 
pape F the Council on Education, Science and Culture of the Federal 4 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia appointed a committee to consider the | ; 
matter. This committee, at the close of the year under review, submitted | 
x provisional proposals drawn up after consultation with representatives 
» of the primary and secondary teachers’ associations and the education 
and philosophy societies. ie: 
If these proposals are accepted, ethics will not be taught separately _ 
f ~ inthe 1st and 2nd year of the primary school, but as part of other subjects. — } 
_ In the remaining years (i.e., the senior stage of the eight-year schools, 
and the junior and senior stages of the secondary schools, except the | 
» final year), it will be taught separately and systematically in accordance aM 
1 th a prescribed syllabus, by the class teachers and possibly, in the i 
upper secondary classes, by those specialist teachers best qualified to do 
ARR so. In the examination classes (i.e., the 4th class of secondar 
“and the 8th class of the eight-year sch 
_ under the desi, 
State ”, 


work will probably Me 
uded by the beginning of the coming school year. 4 


; In the year under review work was also begun 
f on the revision of the Secondary school curriculum, and will probably JE 
A be completed by 1953-1954. The senior stage of the secondary course 
é ; the existing five, on account of the fact 


Paws examination will take place at the end of the 
Hy Ath year of the Secondary course. a ‘ 


PN 4 So far as the senior stage of the secon 


x : dary course is concerned, the 
Councils on Education, Sci 1 


| Lightening the curriculum in this w 


languages. In practice, however, a number of difficulties h 
account of the shortage of teachers and buildings, 
particularly in evidence in the upper classes, 
A pupils from a number of eight-year schools. } 

i Several ways of overcoming these difficulties have been propose 
= Omne suggestion, for example, is that pupils from the eight-year sch 

“in a given locality, who are going to continue their education in the sa 


ave arisen 
These difficulties , J 
which are composed of- 
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secondary school, should all study the same language or be given the 
… choice between two languages at most. In this way the teacher’s work in 
… the upper classes would be considerably lightened. Discussion on this 
= point continues. 2 
Changes, of lesser importance, were made in the curriculum of the 
senior stage of the secondary schools in the period under review, and are 
to come into force at the beginning of the coming school year. Grammar 
and syntax, for example, were added to the mother tongue syllabus for N 
this stage. Formerly they were taken only in the lower classes of the 
secondary and eight-year schools. i ; 
hi With a view to giving more importance to the mother tongue, it 
_ was decided, moreover, that a pupil who fails in the written paper in this i 
‘subject in the baccalaureate, will have to wait a year before being allowed i 
to sit for this examination again. This decision will be in force in the z 
coming school year. WE f 
A new philosophy syllabus was drawn up, covering the principles of 
psychology, logic, and dialectical materialism. The study of the constitu- 
| tion of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia was replaced by a 
new subject called “ Principles of the organisation of the State and society”. È 
i These changes in the curriculum do not greatly affect the nature of a 
“the senior stage of the secondary schools. A draft law on secondary schools, i 
wever, is under discussion, and also the question of a thorough reform NL, 
‘the more traditional schools, which for a long time have remained } 
almost unchanged and are thus less well adapted to modern needs than 
the newer schools. 
On the initiative of the Councils on Education, Science and Culture, 
he university professors’ and secondary teachers’ associations are giving — 
great deal of attention to the question of the reform of the secondary 


ho 


chools. Meetings of representatives of these associations have already 
The committee responsible for drawing up the draft law on ù 
econdary schools has recognized the necessity of consulting the various iy 


ple’s republics as to their opinion about the principles on which the … Ha 


w law should be based. + 
The main questions on which agreement must be reached before 
he new law is drawn up are as follows : eg 


= (a) Should parallel classical sections be established in existing 
econdary schools, in which certain subjects, such as the mother tongue, PELLE 
geography, and organisation of the State and society in the Federal People’s x 
public of Yugoslavia, will form a common cor for both sections, and 
er subjects will be taken only by one section ? \ 
| ( ition to the ordinar secondary schools, giving two hours 
Ni f Late Cea tie 7th and 8th de should other types: of secondary 
‘schools be established which would not offer Latin, and which would lay 
x ; emphasis on the arts and more on mathematics, physics and perhaps M ci 
‘geometry, with a view to preparing the pupils for admission to the faculties a 
of the school of technology ? 
It is proposed to establish two sect 


the baccalaureate, one with an arts an 


ie 
ions, after the 6th year, leading to 
d the other with a science-mathe- ( 
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Teacher Training The drawing up in the various republics of 
new curricula for the normal schools was completed in the year under 


review. The leading experts who collaborated in the work adopted the 


following principles : à 


(a) Curricula should be 
material in certain subjects. 


(b) Class hours should be reduced so as to allow pupils more time 
for individual work in science groups, seminars, etc. 


lightened by suppressing unnecessary 


(c) Greater emphasis should be given to subjects such as the mother 
tongue, principles of organisation of the State and society in the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, natural science, homecraft, drawing, and 
needlework, which provide general education and thus a preparation for 
cultural and social life. 


(d) Curricula should indicate ways of working which provide political 
training, and methods of organising collections, laboratories, libraries, 
workshops, and school gardens. 


(e) Work in seminars should be introduced in the IVth and Vth 
years in order to develop individual work. In the Republic of Slovenia, 
in fact, certain subjects are to be taught only by means of seminars. 
Needlework and rural economy have been included in the new curricula, 
So as to enable the normal school pupils to teach these subjects in the 


primary schools and undertake practical work with their class and run 
a model school garden, 


\ law on normal schools is also being drawn up. 

The Councils on Education, Science and Culture gave quite special 
attention to normal schools in the period under review. They decided 
to appoint the best teachers to them, and to grant special credits for the 


building up of their collections, libraries, and laboratory equipment. 
nang a the republics ordered a film projector for each of their normal 
schools. 


Another step taken in conne 
establishment of educational centres where the primary teachers of the 
area can meet. Itis felt that the work € 
regarded as ending with the graduation 
in fact, will in future remain in touch wi 
area, and bring them together at the 
time for further training and instruction in the la 
and practice. Such centres, of which the 


atio as À in the combined 
departments, the principles of specialist teaching, making and using 


school materials, the part played by primary teachers in society, and the 
like. s 

Thanks to these new centres, young primary teachers remain in 
contact with the normal school teachers, tel! them about their work, and 


wu 
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… get the advice of which they are so much in need at the beginning of their A 
ki pE They benefit greatly from the periodical meetings which are. 
Organised for them, and at which education in general, primary education 

in particular, and extra-scholastic activities can be discussed. 


Vocational Schools In the year under review a special study was 
made of vocational education in Yugoslavia, and the following principles 
as to its future development were drawn up : Ca 
| (a) In order to turn out more highly skilled workers able to meet 
= the demands made by industry, crafts, and other branches of production, Ns 
it will be necessary to maintain and expand the following types of voca- 
tional schools : apprenticeship schools, industrial schools, schools of arts 
and crafts, vocational secondary schools. 
(b) The apprenticeship schools are to be regarded as junior establish- 
ments where apprentices can learn the theory of their trade. The pupils 
should be grouped in sections according to trade or group of trades. 6 


(c) In addition to theory, the curriculum of the industrial schools 
will cover practical experience of a trade, with a view to turning out 
workers better qualified for industrial posts. Greater attention will hence- 
forth be given to the equipment of school workshops, and the teachers 
responsible for the practical side of the course will be selected workers 
from the factories who will be given teacher training in courses organised 
for the purpose. 

(d) Persons will be admitted to the apprenticeship and industrial 
schools on completion of their compulsory education, Given the fact 
that compulsory education is not yet of the desired length in all the repu- 
plics, an exception to this ruling will be made in the case of pupils proposing 
‘to take up a trade for which the full length of compulsory education is | 
not called for. In no case, however, is a pupil to be accepted who has not = 
completed a minimum of four years’ primary education. a - : 

(e) To help children select the most suitable vocational school, ch 
vocational guidance services should be established. Such services, in 
fact, were set up in the year under review in Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubl- 


= jana, and the experience thus gained will be applied in the establishment 


of other such services. i ; re 
As in principle the pupils admitted to apprenticeship and indus- 2 
1 schools will have completed their compulsory education, the emphasis NUM 
n these schools as between academic and practical education will be on 
‘the latter, with a view to providing industry with well trained workers. 
ARS (h) For the training of highly skilled industrial and other workers x! 
nd master-craftsmen, it will be necessary to establish schools of arts , ‘ 
; 


and crafts. These schools will be attached to the most advanced industrial 
] ical secondary schools. Candidates 


ndertakings or to well equipped techni i 
for admission must be qualified workers or young craftsmen who have À 


cercised their trade for not less than three years. _The course will last a z$ 
_ two or three years, according to the amount of training demanded by the vee 
ticular trade, Classes will be held mainly in the afternoon and evening, i 
0 that the pupils will be able to retain their jobs. Pupils in certain trades, 
wever, will be required to pursue their studies full-time. 
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G) As regards the future of the vocational secondary schools, it 
will be necessary to secure variety in regard to entrance requirements and 
course duration. With this end in view it will be necessary to establish 
(i) vocational secondary schools admitting children on completion of 
their eight-year compulsory education, and with a course lasting 4 or 


5 years, and (ii) vocational secondary schools admitting graduates from 
the industrial schools, and with a course lasting 3 years. 


(j) The vocational schools will be established as vocation 
of the general type, and this will call for the revision of the 
specialized curriculum in force in existing schools. 


(k) For the training of qualified into semi-skilled workers 
be necessary to open sections attached to the vocation 
and giving instruction in the afternoon or evening. 


These principles will form the basis of a decree concerning vocational 
education to be promulgated shortly. 


al schools 
narrowly 


, it will 
al secondary schools 


Higher Education The outstanding development in the year under 


review in regard to higher education was the reorganisation of the pro- 
fessorships. They were made the basic units for teaching and research, 
and made to act as links between persons engaged on the same or allied 
subjects. Such links were formerly lacking, and the full professors directed 
the teaching and researeh that specially concerned them. Now they and 
their assistants deal together with the problems arising in connection 
with curricula, textbooks, etc. Meetings have been begun in the faculty 
of medicine, of the teaching staff engaged on allied subjects, to discuss 
the various professional problems that arise. It is also proposed to link 
up professors of the same subject but working in different faculties of 
their particular university, Collaboration, too, is desired between pro- 
fessors of the same subject who are working in different republics. A 
start in this direction has already been made by the full professors in the 
faculties of veterinary science in Zagreb and Belgrade, in the form of 
professional meetings and exchanges of information, and is expected to 


exercise an important influence on the development of the newly founded 
chairs. 


A number of meetings of production ex 
were held to secure closer coordination between university research and 


industrial problems. The faculty of building in Belgrade appointed as 
uction experts ; 


perts and public workers 


Higher education establishments have a special part to play in the 
training of scientific workers. Detailed steps were taken in this connection 
in the year under review. The best students were chosen to be assistants 
and deputy assistants. In Zagreb and Belgrade the students of certain 
subjects were invited to form themselves into scientific groups and asso- 
ciations. 3 NED a 

Another task assigned to the universities is the further training of 
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professional workers already engaged in industry. Such training is already 
available for engineers, doctors, teachers and agriculturalists. 

The steps enumerated above concerning higher education are for 
the most part new departures, but they are already proving to be in the 
right direction, and should therefore be persevered in. 


School Materials -~ In the year under review endeavour in the 

. undertakings producing school materials was concentrated on rationalisa- 
tion, the invention of new types of school materials, and, above all, the 
improvement of quality. 

Important results were obtained on all these counts, but more parti- 
cularly in connection with the improvement of quality. The quality of 
the products of the new school materials industry now equals that of the 
old firms with a world reputation. 

The factory at Cernomelj undertook the manufacture of epidiascopes. 
In 1952 it is to begin the serial production of micro-projectors, which will 
also serve as epidiascopes in small halls, and of which all the parts will 
have been manufactured in Yugoslavia, from home-produced materials, 
including even the lenses and the bulbs. This factory and the one in 
Zagreb make epidiascopes for larger halls and film projectors for schools. 

The school materials factory in Zagreb, moreover, began the sale 
in the period under review of objects made of plastic manufactured on a 
large scale within the country. 

The casting firm at Zagreb and the agricultural school materials 
undertaking at Vrsac produced a good assortment of goods, all of high 


quality. 
An agreement was signed between the government of the Federal 


People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and Unesco for the establishment of 
an institute making prototypes of school equipment and educational 
materials for nursery-infant and other schools. The new institute is 


to be opened in the course of 1952. 


Educational Films In the year under review the firm in Zagreb for 


the production of educational films slightly reduced its output of new 
films in order to turn out the required number of copies of existing films 
and a series of slides concerning all fields of science and technology. The 

f the epidiascopes, the manufacture of 


slides will be shown by means 0 g c 
which, as noted above, is to begin shortly. The firm also organised the 
distribution of educational films, and opened a projection hall of its own 


in Zagreb. It plans to open such halls in other towns. 


Textbooks are lacking in Yugoslavia, on account 

The schools hardest hit in this respect are the 
ber of subjects they teach is very large, only 
d for each, and their expenditure 
1 since the rise in price of paper 
nd the publication of courses 
difficulties the Councils 


Textbooks 

of the shortage of paper. 
vocational schools. The num ] 
a very limited number of copies is require 
on textbooks is thus very high, above al 
and printing. The same difficulties atte 
and scientific theses. In an attempt to overcome the ) 
for Education, Science and Culture decided in the year under review to 
secure modern printing machines from abroad for the publication of 
the courses and the textbooks requiring only a limited edition. The Coun- 
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Bei Migs mnt subsidies to the publishing firms with a view to securing 
a reduction in the price of textbooks for secondary schools and higher 


TEACHING STAFF 


À 2 A decree concerning teachers’ salaries came into £ 
force in April, 1952. Salaries are now proportional to years of service, 

y qualifications, and teaching standard. Special committees composed of - 
= representatives of the educational authorities and the primary and 
secondary teachers’ associations, have been formed with the task of 
_ establishing for teachers similar salary categories as those for State em- 


ployees. . ; l 
___ These categories, expressed in dinars, aré as follows: I: 22,500; 
I: 21,000; II: 19,500 ; IV: 18,000; V: 16,500 ; VI: 15,000; VII: 
13,500 ; VIIT : 12,500; IX : 11,500; X : 10,500: XT: 9400 ; XIT : 8600. 
XII: 7800; XIV: 7200; XV: 6800: XVI: 6400; XVII: 6000 ; 
XIX: 5300; XX: 5000. > aut 


gories XV to VIII, secondary teachers 
I, privat-docents VI to IV, chargés-de. 
IT to I. À 


A. 


N an Old Salary New Salary 

aw = ~ 
This y LS Dinars f Dinars WS 
4 Primary teachers . , , 6,470 to 8,120 i 
y Secondary teachers | | 7,080 to 8.720 a ta 17/100. 
NET MENT 13,960 21,000 to 22,500! 


À special allowance is mad 
_ of 300 to 500 dinars during th 
lodging and heating. 
Promotion from one category to the next takes place a 
. every three years, except in the case of primary teachers in 
, and secondary teachers in category VII. Promotion in these excep 
cases is conditional on approval by the staffing committees of the Cou 
on Education, Science and Culture. f | Car np TA 
The new decree also makes certain special allowances of 300 to 6000 
dinars. i ay ia 
It is evident that the new decree has considerably im 
teachers’ conditions of service, especially those who have served for a x 
_ tain number of years. 
A 


e to teachers i 


n village prima hools 
e first twelve hae PAPAS Pree 


years of Service, and. 
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Primary and Secondary The educational workers’ associations were re- 
Teachers’ Associations organised in July, 1950, but the primary and 
secondary teachers’ association has since made a detailed analysis of its 
activities, and decided that further change was called for. In July, 1951, 
the conference of Yugoslav primary and secondary teachers moyed to 
replace the primary and secondary teachers’ association by the following 
new bodies :a Yugoslav primary teachers’ association, a secondary teachers’ 
association, a vocational teachers’ association, an association of primary 
teachers in special schools, an association of teachers in higher establish- 
ments, and a nursery-infant mistresses’ association. 

Parallel with, and in support of, the democratization of the country’s 
economic and social activities, committees on education and culture have 
been formed within the popular local councils, and have developed into 
semi-public bodies for the control-of education. Many of the members 
of the new committees are educational workers who have been delegated 
by their respective professional associations. One réason, in fact, for the 
reorganisation of the primary and secondary teachers’ association, referred 
to above, was to enable each group of educational workers to be separately 


represented on these new committees. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Extra-scholastic Almost all social and public bodies in Yugoslavia, 
Education in particularly the pioneers’ committees, the 


” and “Children’s Friends ” associations, the people’s 
the women’s anti-fascist front, the Red Cross, the 
people’s technique, the physical education associations, and the cultural, 
artistic and sports associations, help in the organisation of children’s 
extra-scholastic activities and education. Thousands of persons, wishing 
to devote themselves to the cause of helping children in both the towns 
and the country districts, and educate them to realise their responsibilities 
and duties in a socialist society, take an active part in running the children’s 
organisations, building recreational centres, and, establishing extra- 
scholastic education establishments. All such activities are coordinated 


by the federation of educational associations. 


“Our Children 
youth movements, 


à 
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